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KECOEDS OF LATEE LIFE. 



Philadelphia^ October 2Uh, 1834. 

Dear Mrs. Jameson, 

However stoutly your incredulity may have 
held out hitherto against the various "authentic" 
reports of my marriage, I beg you will, upon receipt 
of this, immediately believe that I was married on the 
7th of June last, and have now been a wife nearly five 
mortal months. You know that in leaving the stage 
I left nothing that I regretted ; but the utter separa- 
tion from my family consequent upon settling in this 
country, is a serious source of pain to me. . . . 

With regard to what you say, about the first year 
of one's marriage not being as happy as the second, 
I know not how that may be. I had pictured to 
myself no fairyland of enchantments within the mys- 
terious precincts of matrimony ; I expected from it 
rest, quiet, leisure to study, to think, and to work, 
and legitimate channels for the affections of my 
nature. • • • 

In the closest and dearest friendship, shades of 
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2 LETTER TO MRS. JAMESON. 

character, and the precise depth and power of the 
various qualities of mind and heart, never approximate 
to such a degree, as to preclude all possibility of 
occasional misunderstandings. 

" Not e'en the nearest heart, and most our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh." 

It ia impossible that it should be otherwise: for 
no two human beings were ever fashioned absolutely 
alike, even in their gross outward bodily form and 
lineaments, and how should the fine and infinite spirit 
admit of such similarity with another ? But the broad 
and firm principles upon which all honourable and 
enduring sympathy is founded, the love of truth, the 
reverence for right, the abhorrence of all that is base 
and unworthy, admit of no difference or misunder- 
standing ; and where these exist in the relations of two 
people imited for life, it seems to me that love and 
happiness, as perfect as this imperfect existence affords, 
may be realized. • . • 

Of course, kindred, if not absolutely similar minds, 
do exist ; but they do not often meet, I think, and 
hardly ever unite. Indeed, though the enjoyment of 
intercourse with those who resemble us may be very 
great, I suppose the influence of those who differ from 
us is more wholesome : for in mere unison of thought 
and feeling there could be no exercise for forbearance, 
toleration, self-examination by comparison with another 
nature, or the sifting of one's own opinions and feelings, 
and testing their accuracy and value, by contact and 
contrast with opposite feelings and opinions. A fellow- 
ship of mere accord, approaching to identity in the 
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nature of its members^ would lose much of the uses of 
human intercourse and its worth in the discipline of 
life, and, moreover, render the separation of death 
intolerable. But I am writing you a disquisition, and 
no one needs it less. . . . 

I did read your praise of me, and thank you for it ; 
it is such praise as I wish I deserved, and the sense 
of the affection which dictated it, in some measure, 
diminished my painful consciousness of demerit. But 
I thank you for so pleasantly making me feel the 
excellence of moral worth ; and though the picture you 
held up to me as mine made me blush for the poor 
original, yet I may strive to become more like your 
likeness of me, and so turn your praise to profit. 
Those who love me will read it perhaps with more 
satisfaction than my conscience allows me to find in it, 
and for the pleasure which they must derive from such 
commendation of me I thank you with all my heart. 

What can I tell you of myself? My life, and all 
its occupations, are of a sober neutral tint. I am busy 
preparing my Journal for the press, I read but little, 
and that of old-fashioned kinds. I have never read 
much, and am disgracefully ignorant: I am looking 
forward with delight to hours of quiet study, and the 
mental hoards in store for me. I am busy preparing 
to leave town; I am at present, and have been ever 
since my marriage, staying in the house of my brother- 
in-law, and feel not a little anxious to be in a home 
of my own. But painters, and carpenters, and up- 
holsterers are dirty divinities of a lower order, not to 
be moved, or hastened, by human invocations (or even 
iipipreoations), and we must e'e^ bide their time. 



4 MISS MABTINEAU. 

I please myself much in the fancying of furniture, 
and fitting up of the house ; and I look forward to 
a garden, greenhouse, and dairy, among my future 
interests, to each of which I intend to addict myself 
zealously. 

My pets are a horse, a bird, and a black squirrel, 
and I do not see exactly what more a reasonable 
woman could desire. Human companionship, indeed, 
at present, I have not much of; but as like will to like, 
I do not despair of attracting towards me, by-and-by, 
some of my own kind, with whom I may enjoy pleasant 
intercourse ; but you can form no idea — none — ^none — 
of the intellectual dearth and drought in which I am 
existing at present. 

I care nothing for politics here, . . . though I wish 
this great Eepublic well. But what are the rulers and 
guides of the people doing in England ? I see the 
abolition of the Peerage has been suggested, but, I pre- 
sume, as a bad joke. ... If I were a man in England, 
I should like to devote my life to the cause of national 
progress, carried on through party politics and public 
legislation; and if I was not a Christian, I think, 
every now and then, I should like to shoot Brougham. 
. . . You speak of coming to this country : but I do 
not think you would like it; though you are much 
respected, admired, and loved here. 

I have not met Miss Martineau yet, but I am 
afraid she is not likely to like me much. I admire 
her genius greatly, but have an inveterate tendency 
to worship at all the crumbling shrines, which she and 
her employers seem intent upon pulling down ; and I 
think I should be an object of much superior contempt 
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to that enlightened and clever female Eadical and 
Utilitarian. 

I was introduced to Mrs. Austin some years ago, 
and she impressed me more, in many ways, than any 
of the remarkable women I have known. Her hus- 
band's constant ill-health kept her in a state of com- 
parative seclusion, and deprived London society of 
a person of uncommon original mental power and 
acquired knowledge ; in most respects I thought her 
superior to the most brilliant female members of the 
society of my day, of which her daughter, Lucy Gordon, 
was a distinguished ornament. 

Once too, years ago, I passed an evening with Lady 
Byron, and fell in love with her for quoting the axiom 
which she does apply, though she did not invent it 
— " To treat men as if they were better than they 
are is the surest way to make them better than they 
are:" — and whenever I think of her I remember 
that. 

I congratulate you on your acquaintance with 
Madame von Goethe : to know any one who had lived 
intimately with the greatest genius of this age, and 
one of the greatest the world has produced, seems to 
me an immense privilege. 

Your letter is dated July — how many things are 
done that you then meant to do ? 

I am just now seeing a great deal of Edward 
Trelawney ; he travelled with us last summer when 
we went to Niagara, and professing a great regard for 
me, told me, upon reading your " notice " of me, that 
he felt much inclined to write to you and solicit your 
acquaintance. . . • 



6 BUTLER PLACE. 

Good-bye, and God bless you ; write to me when 
the spirit prompts you, and believe me always 

Yours very truly, 

F. A. B. 

[My long experience of life in America presents the 
ideas and expectations with which I first entered upon 
it in an aspect at once ludicrous and melancholy to 
me now. With all an Englishwoman's notions of 
country interests, duties, and occupations, the village, 
the school, the poor, one's relations with the people 
employed on one's place, and one's own especial 
hobbies of garden, dairy, etc., had all been contem- 
plated by me from a point of view which, taken from 
rural life in my own country, had not the slightest 
resemblance to anything in any American existence. 

Butler Place — or as I then called it, " The Farm," 
preferring that homely, and far more appropriate, 
though less distinctive appellation, to the rather pre- 
tentious title, which neither the extent of the property 
nor size and style of the house warranted — was not then 
our own, and we inhabited it by the kind allowance of 
an old relation to whom it belonged, in consequence 
of my decided preference for a country, to a town 
residence. 

It was in no respect superior to a second-rat© farm- 
house in England, as Mr. Henry Berkeley told a 
Philadelphia friend of ours, who considered it a model 
country mansion and rural residence and asked him 
how it compared with the generality of "country 
places " in England. 

It was amply sufiScient, however, for my desires ; 
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but Bot being mine, all my busy visions of gardening 
and greenhouse improvement, etc., had to be in- 
definitely postponed. Subsequently, I took great 
interest and pleasure in endeavouring to improve and 
beautify the ground round the house ; I made flower- 
beds and laid out gravel-walks, and left an abiding 
mark of my sojourn there in a double row of two 
hundred trees, planted along the side of the place, 
bordered by the high-road ; many of which, from my 
and my assistants' combined ignorance, died, or camo 
to no good growth. But those that survived our 
unskilful operations still form a screen of shade to 
the grounds, and protect them in some measure from 
the dust and glare of the highway. 

Cultivating my garden was not possible. My first 
attempt at cultivating my neighbours' goodwill was a 
ludicrous and lamentable failure. I offered to teach 
the little children of my gardener and farmer, and as 
many of the village children as liked to join them, to 
read and write; but found my benevolent proposal 
excited nothing but a sort of contemptuous amaze- 
ment. There was the village school, where they 
received instruction for which they were obliged and 
willing to pay, to which they were accustomed to go, 
which answered all their purposes, fulfilled all their 
desires, and where the small students made their 
exits and their entrances without bob or bow, pulling 
of forelock, or any other superstitious observance of 
civilized courtesy : my gratuitous education was sniffed 
at alike by parents and progeny, and of course the 
whole idea upon which I had proffered it was mistaken 
and misplaced, and may have appeared to them to 
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imply an impertinent undervaluing of a system with 
which they were perfectly satisfied, of the conditions 
of which, however, I was entirely ignorant then. These 
people and their children wanted nothing that I could 
give them. The "ladies" liked the make of my 
gowns, and would have borrowed them for patterns 
with pleasure, and this was all they desired or required 
from me. 

On the first 4th of July I spent there, being alone 
at the place, I organized (British fashion) a feast and 
rejoicing, such as I thought should mark the birthday 
of American Independence, and the expulsion of the 
tyrannical English from the land. I had a table set 
under the trees, and a dinner spread for thirty-two 
guests, to which number the people on the two farms, 
with children ^nd servants, amoimted. Beer and wine 
were liberally provided, and fireworks, for due honour- 
ing of the evening ; and though I did not take " the 
head of the table " (which would have been a usurpa- 
tion), or make speeches on the "expulsion of the 
British," I did my best to give my visitors " a good 
time ; " but succeeded only in imposing upon them a 
dinner and afternoon of uncomfortable constraint, &om 
which the juniors of the party alone seemed happily 
free. Neither the wine nor beer were touched, and 
I found they were rather objects of moral reprobation 
than of material comfort to my Quaker farmer and his 
family, who were all absolute temperance people ; .he, 
indeed, was sorely disinclined to join at all in the 
" festive occasion," objecting to me repeatedly that it 
was a " shame and a pity to waste such a fine day for 
work in doing nothing ; " and so, with rather a doleful 
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conviction that my hospitality was as little acceptable 
to my neighbours as my teaching, I bade my guests 
farewell, and never repeated the experiment of a 4th 
of July Celebration dinner at Butler Place. 

Of all my blunders, however, that which I made 
with regard to the dairy was the most ludicrous. Un- 
derstanding nothing at all of the entirely independent 
position of our " farmer " — to whom, in fact, the dairy 
was rented, as well as the meadows that pastured the 
cattle — and rather dissatisfied at not being able to 
obtain a daily fresh supply of butter for our home 
consumption, I went down to the farmhouse, and had 
an interview with the dairymaid ; to whom I explained 
my desire for a small supply of fresh butter daily for 
our breakfast-table. But words are faint to express 
her amazement at the proposition: the butter was 
churned regularly in large quantities twice a week, 
and the necessary provision for our household being 
set aside and charged to us, the remainder was sent 
off to market with the rest of the farm produce, and 
there disposed of to the public in general. Phila- 
delphia butter had then a high reputation through all 
the seaboard States, where it was held superior to that 
of all other markets; it was sold in New York and 
Baltimore, and sent as far as Boston as a welcome 
present, and undoubtedly not churned oftener than 
twice a week. Fresh butter every morning ! who ever 
heard the like ? Twice a week butter not good enough 
for anybody ! who ever dreamt of such vagaries ? The 
young woman was quiet and Quakerly sober, in spite 
of her unbounded astonishment at such a demand ; but 
when, having exhausted my prettiest vocabulary of 
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requests and persuasions, and, as I thought, not quite 
without eflfect, I turned to leave her, she followed me 
to the door with this parting address: "Well — any- 
how — don't thee fill theeself up with the notion that 
I'm going to chum butter for thee more than twice a 
week." She probably thought me mad, and I was too 
ignorant to know that to " bring " a small quantity of 
butter in the enormous churn she used was a simple 
impossibility ; nor, I imagine, was she aware that any 
machine of lesser dimensions was ever used for the 
purpose. I got myself a tiny table-churn, and for a 
little while made a small quantity of fresh butter my- 
self for our daily breakfast supply ; but soon wearied 
of it, and thought it not worth while — nobody cared for 
it but myself, and I accepted my provision of market 
butter twice a week, with no more ado about the 
matter, together with the conclusion that the dairy 
at Butler Place would decidedly not be one of its 
mistress's hobbies. 

Of any charitable interest, or humane occupation, 
to be derived from the poverty of my village neigh- 
bours, I very soon found my expectation equally vain. 
Our village had no poor — none in the deplorable Eng- 
lish acceptation of that word ; none in the too often 
degraded and degrading conditions it implies. People 
poorer than others, comparatively poor people, it un- 
doubtedly had — hard workers, toiling for their daily 
bread; but none who could not get well-paid work 
or find sufficient bread; and the abject element of 
ignorant, helpless, hopeless pauperism, looking for its 
existence to charity, and substituting alms-taking for 
independent labour, was unknown there. As for *^ visit- 
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ing" among them, as technically understood and 
practised by Englishwomen among their poorer neigh- 
hours, such a civility would have struck mine as simply 
incomprehensible; and though their curiosity might 
perhaps have been gratified by making acquaintance 
with my various (to them) strange peculiarities, I 
doubt even the amusement they might have derived 
from them being accepted as any equivalent for what 
would have seemed the strangest of them all — my 
visit. 

A similar blessed exemption from the curse of 
pauperism existed in the New England village of 
Lenox, where I owned a small property, and passed 
part of many years. Being asked by my friends there 
to give a public reading, it became a question to what 
purpose the proceeds of the entertainment could best 
be applied. I suggested " the poor of the village," but, 
" We have no poor," was the reply, and the sum pro- 
duced by the reading was added to a fund which 
established an excellent public library; for though 
Lenox had no paupers, it had numerous intelligent 
readers among its population. 

I have spoken of the semi-disapprobation with 
which my Quaker farmer declined the wine and beer 
offered him at my 4th of July festival. Some years 
after, when I found the men employed in mowing a 
meadow of mine at Lenox with no refreshment but 
" water from the well," I sent in much distress a con- 
siderable distance for a barrel of beer, which seemed to 
me an indispensable adjimct to such labour under the 
fervid heat of that summer sky ; and was most seriously 
expostulated with by my admirable friend, Mr. Charles 
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Sedgwick, as introducing among the labourers of Lenox 
a mischievous need and deleterious habit, till then 
utterly unknown there, and setting a pemicioua ex- 
ample to both employers and employed throughout 
the whole neighbourhood. In short, my poor barrel of 
beer was an offence to the manners and morals of the 
community I lived in, and my meadow was mowed 
upon cold " water from the well ; " of which indeed the 
water was so delicious, that I often longed for it as 
King David did for that which, after all, he would not 
drink, because his mighty men had risked their lives 
in procuring it for him.* 

* In writing thus, I do not mean to imply that the abuse of 
intoxicating liquors, or the vice of drunkenness were then un- 
known in America. The national habits of the present day would 
suggest that such a change (albeit in the space of fifty years) would 
surpass the rapidity of movement of even that most rapidly chang- 
ing nation. But the use of either beer or wine at the tables of the 
Philadelphians, when I first lived among them, was quite excep- 
tional. There was a small knot of old-fashioned gentlemen (very 
like old-fashioned Englishmen they were), by whom good wine 
was known and appreciated ; especially certain exquisite Madeira, 
of the Bingham and Butler names, the like of which it was be- 
lieved the world could not produce : but this was Olympian 
nectar, for the gods alone ; and the usual custom of the best society, 
at the early three-o'clock dinner, was water-drinking. Nor had 
the immense increase of the German population then flooded 
Philadelphia with perennial streams from innumerable *' lager 
beer " cellars and saloons : the universal rule, at the time when 
these letters were written, was absolute temperance ; the exception 
to it, a rare occasional instance of absolute intemperance. 

Very many fewer than fifty years ago, a celebrated professional 
English cricketer consulted, in deep dudgeon, a medical gentleman 
upon certain internal symptoms, which he attributed entirely to 
the " damned beastly cold water " which had been the sole refresh- 
ment in the Philadelphia cricket-field, and which had certainly 
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To English people, the character and quality of 
my " mowers " would seem astonishing enough ; at 
the head of them was the son of a much-respected 
New England judge, himself the owner of a beautiful 
farm adjoining my small estate, which he cultivated 
with his own hands — ^a most amiable, intelligent, and 
refined man, a gentleman in the deepest sense of the 
word, my very kind neighbour and friend, whose 
handsome countenance certainly expressed unbounded 
astonishment at my malt liquor theory applied to 
his labour and that of his assistants.] 

heated his temper to a pitch of exasperation which made it difficult 
for the medical authority appealed to^ to keep his countenance 
during the consultation. 

I need not say that, under the above state of things, no pro* 
vision was made for what I should call domestic or household 
drunkenness in American families. Beer, or beer money, was not 
found necessary to sustain the strength of footmen driving about 
town on a coach-box for an hour or two of an afternoon, or valets 
laying out their masters' boots and cravats for dinner, or ladies'- 
maids pinning caps on their mistresses' heads, or even young house- 
maids condemned to the exhausting labour of making beds and 
dusting furniture. The deplorable practice of swilling adulterated 
malt liquor two or three times a day, begun in early boy and girl- 
hood among English servants, had not in America, as I am 
convinced it has with us, laid the foundation for later habits of 
drinking in a whole class of the community, among whom a per- 
nicious inherited necessity for the indulgence is one of its con- 
sequences ; while another, and more lamentable one, is the wide- 
spread immorality, to remedy (and if possible prevent) which is 
the object of the institution of the Girls'.Friendly Society, and similar 
benevolent associations — none of which I am persuaded will 
eflfectually fulfil their object, until the vicious propensity to drink 
ceases to be fostered in the kitchens and servants' halls of our most 
respectable people. ^ 
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Philadelphia, November 21thf 1837. 

My dear H — — , ^ 

If in about a month's time you should 
grumble and fall out with me for not writing, you will 
certainly be in some degree justified ; for I think it 
must be near upon three weeks since I wrote to you, 
which is a sin and a shame. To say that I have not 
had time to write is nonsense, for in three weeks there 
are too many days, hours, and minutes, for me to fancy 
that I really had not had sufficient leisure, yet it has 
almost seemed as if I had not. I have been constantly 
driving out to the farm, to watch the progress of the 
painting, whitewashing, etc., etc. : in town I have been 
engaging servants, ordering china, glass, and furniture, 
choosing carpets, curtains, and house linen, and de- 
voutly studying all the time Dr. Kitchener's " House- 
keeper's Manual and Cook's Oracle." You see, I have 
been careful and troubled about many things, and 
through them all you have been several thorns in both 
my sides ; for 1 thought of you perpetually, and knew 
I ought to write to you, and wanted and wished to do 
so — and didn't ; for which pray forgive me. 

I want to tell you two circumstances about servants, 
illustrative of the mind and manners of that class of 
persons in this country. A young woman engaged 
herself to me, as lady's-maid, immediately before my 
marriage ; she had been a seamstress, and her health 
had been much injured by constantly stooping at her 
sedentary employment. I took her into my service 
at a salary of £25 a year. She had little to do ; I took 
care that every day she should be out walking for at 
least an hour ; she had two holidays a week, all my 
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discarded wardrobe, and every kindness and attention 
of every sort that I could bestow upon her, for she was 
very gentle and pleasaivt to me," and I liked her very 
much. A short time ago, she gave me warning ; the 
first reason she assigned for doing so was that she 
didn't think she should like living in the country, but 
finally it resolved itself into this — that she could not 
bear leing a servant She told me that she had no 
intention of seeking any other situation, for that she 
knew very well that after mine she could find none 
that she would like, but she said the sense of entire 
independence was necessary to her happiness, and she 
could not exist any longer in a state of ^^ servitude'* 
She told me she was going to resume her former life, 
or rather, as I should say, her former process of dying, 
for it was literally that ; she took her wages, and left 
me. She was very pretty and refined, and rejoiced in 
the singular Christian name of Unity.* 

The other instance of domestic manners in these 
parts was famished me by a woman whom I engaged 
as cook ; terms agreed upon, everything settled : two 
days after, she sent me word that she had ^' changed 
her mind/' — that's all — isn't it pleasant ? . . . 

* A lady's-maid was quite an unusual member of a household 
in America^ at this time ; I remember no lady in Philadelphia who 
then had such an attendant : it is not impossible that the singu- 
larity of her service, and therefore apparently anomalous character 
of her position, may have helped to disgust my maid Unity with 
her situation. Probably the influence of Quaker modes of thought, 
and feeling, and habits of life (even among such of the community 
as were not " friends " — technically so called), had produced the 
peculiarities which characterized the Philadelphian society of that 
day, and made the people among whom I lived strange to me— aa 
I to them. 
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My dear H ^ you half fly into a rage with me all 

across the Atlantic, because I tell you that I hope ere 
long to see you ; really, that was not quite the return I 
expected for what I thought would be agreeable news 
to you ; however, hear further. ... If I am alive next 
summer, I hope to spend three months in England : 
one with my own family and Emily FitzHugh; one 
in Scotland ; and one with you, if you and Mrs. Taylor 
please. ... I have been obliged to give up riding, for 
some time ago my horse fell with me, and though I 
was not at all hurt, I was badly frightened ; so I trot 
about on my feet, and drive to and from town and the 
farm in a little four-wheeled machine called here a 
waggon. 

• The other day, for the first time, I explored my 
small future domain, which is bounded, on the right, 
by the high-road; on the left, by a not unromantic 
little mill-stream, with bits of rock, and cedar-bushes, 
and dams, and, I am sorry to say, a very picturesque, 
balf-tumbled-down factory ; on the north, by fields 
and orchards of our neighbours, and another road; 
and on the south, by a pretty, deep, shady lane, run- 
ning from the high-road to the above-mentioned fac- 
tory. ... I think the extent of our estate is about 300 
acres. A small portion of it, perhaps some 70 acres, 
lies on the other side of the high-road. Except a 
kitchen garden, there is none that deserves the name : 
no flower-beds, no shrubberies, no gravel-walks. A large 
field, now planted with maize, or Indian corn, is on one 
side of an avenue of maple-trees that leads to the 
house ; on the other is an apple-orchard. There is 
nothing that can call itself a lawn, though coarse grass 
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grows all round the house. There are four pretty 
pasture-meadows, and a very pretty piece of woodland, 
which, coasting the stream and mill-dam, will, I fore- 
see, become a favourite haunt of mine. There is a 
farmyard, a cider-press, a pond, a dairy, and outhouses, 
and adjuncts innumerable. 

I have succeeded, after diflSculties and disasters 
manifold, in engaging an apparently tolerably decent 
staff of servants ; the house is freshly painted and clean, 
the furniture being finished with all expedition, the 
carpets ready to lay down ; next week I hope to send 
our household out, and the week after I sincerely hope 
we shall transfer ourselves thither, and I shall be in a 
home of my own. 

. Miss Martineau is just now in Philadelphia: I 
have seen and conversed with her, and I think, were 
her stay long enough to admit of so agreeable a con- 
clusion, we might become good friends. It is not 

presumptuous in me to say that, dear H , because, 

you know, a very close degree of friendship may exist 
where there is great disparity of intellect. Her deaf- 
ness is a serious bar to her enjoyment of society, and 
some drawback to the pleasure of conversing with her, 
for as a man observed to me last night, ** One feels 
so like a fool, saying, * How do you do ? ' through a 
speaking-trumpet in the middle of a drawing-room ; " 
and unshoutable commonplaces form the staple of all 
drawing-room conversation. They are giving literary 
parties to her, and balls to one ^of their own towns- 
women, who has just returned from abroad, which 
makes Philadelphia rather gayer than usual; and 1 
• have had so long a fast from dissipation, that I find 

VOL. I. 2 
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myself quite excited at the idea of going to a dance 
again. 

I toil on, copying my Journal, and one volume of 
it is already printed ; but now that the object of its 
publication is gone, I feel rather disgusted at the idea 
of publishing it at all. You know what my Journal 
always was, and that no word of it was ever written 
with the fear of the printer's devil before my eyes; 
and now that I have become careless as to its money 
value, it seems to me a mere mass of trivial egotism. 
. . . When I sold it, it was an excellent good book, 
for I thought it would help to make a small indepen- 
dence for my dear Dall ; now she is gone, and it is 
mere trash, but I have sold it. . . . 

My country life will, I hope, be one of study, and, 
I pray and believe, of quiet happiness. I drove out 
to the farm yesterday, and walked nearly four miles, 
through meadows and lanes and by-roads,^ and over 
ploughed fields, and found mill-streams, and bits of 
picturesque rock, and pretty paths to be explored at 
further length on horseback hereafter. ... I have 
one very great pleasure almost in contemplation; I 
think it probable that my friend. Miss Sedgwick, will 
visit Philadelphia this winter. If she does, I am sure 
she will remain a short time here, which will be a 
great delight to me. ... I wish to have no more 
(icquaintanoe — that is a pure waste of time : I do not 
wish to know any one whom, if opportunity served, I 
should not desire to make my friend, as well as my 
visitor. I have begun learning book-keeping by 
double entry, and find it unspeakably tiresome ; in- 
deed, nothing in it engages my attention but various 
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hypothetical cases of Loss of Ships and Cargoes (as per 
inyoioe, so and so, and so and so) ; Bankruptcies, with 
so much in the pound for creditors ; Dissolutions of 
partnership, with estimates of joint property, or cal- 
culations of profit and loss ; Insurances and fire-cata- 
strophes; Diyisions of capital invested in failing 
securities, or unlucky speculations : instead of attend- 
ing to all which in their purely business aspect, my 
imi^ination flies off to the dramatic, passionate, 
human element involved in such accidents, and I think 
of all manner of plays and novels, instead of " Cash 
Accounts," to be extracted therefrom. . . . 

Good-bye, dearest H . 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Branchtown, May let, 1836. 

Dearest Emily, 

Beflecting upon the loss I have sustained, 
in the death of my dear Dall, you exclaim, "How 
difficult it is to realize that life has become eternity, 
hope is become certainty! How strange, how impossible, 
it seems, to conceive a state of existence without ex- 
pectation, and where all is fulfilment!" I have 
marked under the word " impossible,^' because such a 
belief is literally impossible to my mind ; the sense 
of activity, of desire for, and aiming at, and striving 
after something better than what I am, is so essential 
a portion of the idea of happiness to me, that I abso- 
lutely can conceive of no happiness but in the attempt 
at, and consciousness of, progress. The state where 
t)iat hope did not exist, and where the spiritual 
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energies were not presented with deeper and higher 
objects of attainment, would be no state of enjoyment 
to me. I cannot imagine heayen without inex- 
haustible means of increasing knowledge and excel- 
lence. . . . Perhaps in that state, dear Emily, we shall 
be able to find out how a mummy of the days of 
Memnon should have preserved in its dead grasp a 
living germ for 3000 years. . . . [This last sentence 
referred to a striking fact, which Miss FitzHugh's 
uncle, Mr. William Hamilton, told us, of a bulb foimd 
in the sarcophagus of a mummy, which was planted, 
and actually began to germinate and grow.] 

Branchtown, May 21th, 1835. 

My dearest H , 

... It is curious that in a comparatively 
inactive state of life, the sense of the infinite business 
of living has become far more vivid to me than it ever 
was before ; existence seems so abounding in duties, in 
objects of interest and energy, in means of excellence 
and pleasure — ^happiness, I ought rather to say, — the 
immense and important happiness of constant en- 
deavour after improvement. . . . Dear H , my letter 

was interrupted here yesterday by a visitor. I will 
join my thread, and go on with a few words which 
I have this moment read in Hayward's Appendix to 
Goethe's " Faust." When Goethe had to bear the death 
of his only son, he wrote to Zelter thus : ** Here then 
can the mighty conception of duty alone hold us erect — 
I have no other care than to keep myself in equipoise. 
The body mvsty the spirit mil, and he who sees a 
necessary path prescribed to his will has no need 
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to ponder much." The first part of this is noble ; but 
I am not going to do what I used to quarrel so much 
with you for doing — fill my letters with quotations, or 
even make disquisitions of them ; at any rate, till I 
have answered your last. 

I am extremely vexed at all the trouble you and 
Emily have taken about my picture : for the artist 
himself (Mr. Sully,' of Philadelphia) is not satisfied 
with it, and I am sure would be rather sorry than glad 
that it were exhibited. That artist is a charming 
person ; and I must tell you how he proceeded about 
that picture. When your letter came, acknowledging 
the receipt of it, he asked how you were satisfied : I 
told him the truth, and what you had written on the 
subject of the likeness. He did not appear stupidly 
annoyed, but sorry for your disappointment, and told 
me that he had been from the first dissatisfied with it 
as a likeness, himself. He pressed upon my accept- 
ance for you, a little melancholy head of me, an ad- 
mirable and not too much flattered likeness; but as 
he had given that to his wife, of whom I am very 
fond, of course I would not deprive her of it; and 
there the matter rested. But when, some time after, 
some pictures he had painted for us were paid for, he 
steadfastly refused the price agreed upon for yours, 
because it had not satisfied him himself. He said 
that had you been even less pleased with it, he should 
not therefore have refused the money; but his own 
conscience, he added, bore witness to the truth of your 
objections, and when that was the case, he invariably 
acted in the same way, and declined to receive pay- 
ment for what he didn't consider worth it. As he is 
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our friend, we could not press the money upon him ; 
but we haye got him to undertake a portrait of Dr. 
Mease, and I have added sundry grains more to my 
regard for him. As to the likeness, had you seen me 
about three months after my marriage, you would 
haye thought better of it [The portrait in question, 
painted for my friend, and now, I belieye, still at 
Ardgillan Castle, was one of six that my friend, Mr. 
Sully, painted of me at various times, the best like- 
ness of them all being one that he took of me in the 
part of Beatrice, for which I did not sit.] You talk 
of "nailing me down," to send me' to the Academy, 
and the expression brought a sudden shuddering re- 
collection to my mind of the dismal night I passed 
in Boston, packing np our stage eloihes in dear Dall's 
bedroom ichUe she teas lying in her coffin. I know not 
why your words recalled that miserable circumstance 
to me, and all the mingled feelings that accompanied 
such an occupation in such company. . . • 

You ask me if I do not love the country as I used 
to do. Indeed I do ; for, like all best good things, it 
seems the lovelier for near and intimate acquaintance. 
Yet the country here, and this place in particular, is 
not to me what it might be, and will be yet. This 
place is not ours, and during the life of an old Miss B. 
will not belong to us : this, of course, keeps my spirit 
of improvement in check, and indeed, even if it were 
made over to us, with signing and sealing and all due 
legal ceremonies, I should still feel some delicacy in 
making wholesale alterations in a place which an 
elderly person, to whom it has belonged, remembers 
such as it is for many years. 
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THe absolute absence of all taste in matters of 
ornamental cultivation is lamentably evident in the 
country dwellings of rich and poor alike, as far as I 
have yet seen, in this neighbourhood. No natural 
beauty seems to be perceived and taken advantage of, 
no defect hidden or adorned ; proximity to the road, 
for obvious purposes of mere convenience, seems to 
have been the one idea in the selection of building 
sites; and straight ungra veiled paths, straight rows 
of trees, straight strips of coarse grass, straight box 
borders, dividing straight narrow flower-beds, the pre- 
vailing idea of a garden ; together with a deplorable 
dearth of flowers, shrubberies, ornamental trees, and 
everything that really deserves the name. 

Good-bye, and God bless you. 

Ever, as ever, yours, 

F. A. B. 

[The country between the Wissihiccon and Penni- 
pack — two small picturesque streams flowing, the one 
into the Schuylkill, the other into the Delaware — is a 
prosperous farming region, with a pleasingly varied 
undulating surface, the arable land diversified with 
stretches of pretty wild woodland, watered by numerous 
small watercourses, and divided by the main high- 
road, once the chief channel of communication between 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Six miles from the latter city, at a village called 
Branehtown, and only a few yards from the road, stood 
my home ; and it would be diflScult for those who do 
not remember " the old York road," as it was called, 
and the country between that and Germantown, in the 
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days when these letters were written, to imagine the 
change which neariy fifty years have produced in the 
whole region. 

No one who now sees the pretty populous villadom 
which has grown up in every direction round the home 
of my early married years — the neat cottages and 
cheerful country houses, the trim lawns and bright 
flower-gardens, the whole well laid out, tastefully 
cultivated, and carefully tended suburban district, 
with its attractive dwellings — could easily conceive the 
sort of abomination of desolation which its aspect 
formerly presented to eyes accustomed to the finish 
and perfection of rural English landscape. 

Between five and six miles of hideous and execrable 
turnpike road, without shade, and aridly detestable in 
the glare, heat, and dust of summer, and almost 
dangerously impassable in winter, made driving into 
Philadelphia an undertaking that neither love, friend- 
ship, nor pleasure — ^nothing but inexorable business or 
duty — reconciled one to. The cross roads in every 
direction were a mere succession of heavy, dusty, sandy 
pitfalls, or muddy quagmires, where, on foot or on 
horseback, rapid progress was equally impossible. The 
whole region, from the very outskirts of the city to the 
beautiful crest of Chestnut Hill, overlooking its wide 
expanse of smiling foreground and purple distant 
horizon, was then, with its mean-looking scattered 
farmhouses and huge ungainly bams (whatever may 
have been its agricultural merits), uninteresting and 
uninviting in all the human elements of the landscape, 
dreary in summer and dismal in winter, and absolutely 
void of the civilized cheerful charm that now charac- 
terizes it. 
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Ter contra, it then was country, and now is suburb ; 
there were woods and lanes where now there are 
stations and raiboads, and the solitude of rural walks 
and rides instead of the " continuation of the city," 
which has now cut up and laid waste the old Stenton 
estate, and threatens the fields of Butler Place and 
the lovely and beloved woods of Champlost, and will 
presently convert that whole neighbourhood into a 
mere appendage of Philadelphia, wildly driven over 
by city rowdies with fast-trotting teams or mad gigan- 
tic daddy-long-legs-looking sulkies, and perambulated 
by tramps pretending poverty and practising theft.] 

Branchtown, 1835. 

Deab Mrs. Jameson, 

I have not written to you since I received a 
most interesting and delightful letter of yours from 
Saxe- Weimar, containing an account of your stay in 
Goethe's house. My answering you at all is a move- 
ment of gratitude for your kindness in remembering 
me in the midst of such surroundings, and nothing but 
my faith in your desire to hear something of me would 
induce me to send into the world of romantic and 
poetic associations you are now inhabiting, any despatch 
from this most prosaic and commonplace world of ^my 
adoption. 

I think, however, it will please you to hear that I 
am well and happy, and that my whole state of life 
and being has assumed a placid, tranquil, serene, and 
even course, which, after the violent excitements of my 
last few years, is both agreeable and wholesome. I 
should think, ever since my coming out on the stage, I 
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must have lived pretty much at the rate of three years 
in every one-j-I mean in point of physical exertion 
and exhaustion. The season of my repose is, however, 
arrived, and it seems almost diflScult to imagine that, 
after beginning life in such a tumult of action and ex- 
citement, the remainder of my years is lying stretched 
before me, like a level, peaceful landscape, through 
which I shall saunter leisurely towards my grave. 
This is the pleasant probable future : God only knows 
what changes and chances may sweep across the smil- 
ing prospect, but at present, according to the calcula- 
tions of mere human foresight, none is likely to arise. 
As I write these words, I do bethink me of one quarter 
from which our present prosperous and peaceful exist- 
ence might receive a shock — the South. The family 
into which I have married are large slaveholders ; our 
present and future fortune depend greatly upon exten- 
sive plantations in Georgia. But the experience of 
every day, besides our faith in the great justice of God, 
forbids dependence on the duration of the mighty 
abuse by which one race of men is held in abject 
physical and mental slavery by another. As for me, 
though the toilsome earning of my daily bread were 
to be my lot again to-morrow, I should rejoice with 
unspeakable thankfulness that we had not to answer 
for what I consider so grievous a sin against humanity. 
I believe many years will not pass before this cry 
ceases to go up from earth to Heaven. The power of 
opinion is working silently and strongly in the hearts 
of men ; the majority of people in the North of this 
country are opposed to the theory of slavery, though 
they tolerate its practice in the South : and though 
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the natural selfishness with which men cling to their 
interests is only at present increasing the vigilance of 
the planters in guarding their property and securing 
their prey, it is a property which is crumbling under 
their feet, and a prey which is escaping from their 
grasp ; and perhaps, before many years are gone by, 
the black population of the South will be free, and 
we comparatively poor people — ^Amen! with all my 
heart, • • . 

I had hoped to revisit England before the winter . . . 
but this cannot be, and I shall certainly not see Eng- 
land this year, if ever again. ... I think women in 
England are gradually being done justice to, and many 
sources of goodness, usefulness, and happiness, that 
have hitherto been sealed, are opened to them now, by 
a truer and more generous public feeling, and more 
enlightened views of education. 

I saw a good deal of Harriet Martineau, and liked 
her very much indeed, in spite of her radicalism. 
She is gone to the South, where I think she cannot fail 
to do some good, if only in giving another impulse to 
the stone that already topples on the brink — I mean in 
that miserable matter of slavery. 

Yours very truly, 

F. A. B. 

[No more striking instance can be given of the 
rapidity of movement, if not of progress, of American 
public opinion, than the so-called " Woman's Eights " 
question. When these letters were written, scarcely 
a whisper had made itself heard upon this and its 
relative subjects : the " Female Suffrage " was neither 
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demanded nor desired ; Margaret Fuller had not made 
public her views upon the condition of " Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century ; " the different legislatures of 
the different States had not found it expedient to 
enact statutes securing to married women the indepen* 
dent use of their own property, and women's legal 
disabilities were, in every respect, much the same in 
the United States as in the mother country. Now, 
however, so great and rapid has been the change of 
public opinion in this direction in America, that in 
some of the States married women may not only 
possess and inherit property over which their husbands 
have no control, but their personal earnings have been 
so secured to them that neither their husbands nor 
their husbands' creditors can touch them; while at 
the same time, strange to say, their husbands are still 
liable for their support, and answerable for any debts 
they may contract, and men must pay these indepen- 
dent ladies' milliners' bills, if all these additional 
rights have not brought with them some additional 
sense of justice, honesty, and old-fashioned right and 
wrong. 

This amazing consideration for the property claims 
of women is not, however, without its possible advan- 
tages for the magnanimous sex bestowing it; and 
unprincipled speculators, gamblers, in pursuits calling 
themselves business, but in reality mere games of 
chance, may now secure themselves from the ruin they 
deserve, and have incurred, by settling upon their 
wives large sums of money, or estates, which by virtue 
of the women's independent legal tenure of property, 
effectually enable their husbands to ba£9e the claims 
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of their creditors. Every use has its abuse. The 
melancholy process of divorce, by which an insupport- 
able yoke may be dissolved with the sanction of the 
law, is achieved in America with a facility and upon 
grounds inadmissible for that purpose in England. 
Pennsylvania has long followed the German practice 
in this particular, allowing divorce, in cases of non- 
cohabitation for a space of two years, to either party 
claiming it upon those grounds; in some of the 
Western States the ease with which divorces are 
obtained is untrammelled by any condition but that 
of a sufficient term of residence, often a very brief one, 
within the State jurisdiction. 

Women lecture upon all imaginable subjects, and 
are listened to, whether treating of the right of their 
sex to the franchise, or the more unapproachable theme 
of its degraded misery in the public prostitution legally 
practised in all the cities of this great New World, or 
the frantic vagaries of their theory of so-called Free 
Love. They are professors in colleges, practising phy- 
sicians ; not yet, I believe, ordained clergy women (the 
Quakers admit the female right to preach without the 
ceremony of laying on of hands), or admitted members 
of the bar ; but it is difficult to imagine society exist- 
ing at all under more absolute conditions of freedom 
for its female members than the women of the United 
States now enjoy. It is a pity that the use sometimes 
made of so many privileges forms a powerful argu- 
ment to reasonable people in other countries against 
their possession.*] 

* I have learned since writing'' the above that in some of the 
Western States and cities— among others, I believe, Chicago— 
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Branchtoum^ 1835. 

Deab Mbs. Jameson, 

It is so very long since I have written to you, 
that I almost fear my handwriting and signature may 
be strange to your eyes and memory alike. As, how- 
ever, silence can hardly be more than a passive sin — a 
sin of omission, not commission — ^I hope they will not 
be unwelcome to you. I am desirous you should still 
preserve towards me some of your old kindliness of 
feeling, for I wish to borrow some of it for the person 
who will carry this letter over the Atlantic — a very 
interesting young friend of mine, who begged of me, 
as a great favour, a letter of introduction to you. . . . 
I think you will find that had she fallen in your way 
unintrodTioedf she would have recommended herself 
to your liking. [The lady in question was Miss 
Appleton of Boston, afterwards Mrs. Eobert Mackin- 
tosh, whose charming sister, cut off by too sad and 
premature a doom, was the wife of the poet Long- 
fellow.] 

And now, what shall I tell you ? After so long a 
silence, I suppose you think I ought to have plenty 
to say, yet I have not. What should a woman write 
about, whose sole occupations are eating, drinking, and 

women are now practising lawyers. A " legal lady " made at one 
time, I know not how successfully, an attempt to become a received 
member of the profession in Washington. In this, as in all other 
matters, the several States exercise uncontrolled jurisdiction within 
their own borders, and the Western States are naturally inclined 
to favour by legislation all attempts of this description ; they are 
essentially the " New World." In the Eastern States European 
traditions still influence opinion, and women are not yet admitted 
members of the New York bar. 
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sleeping; whose pleasures consist in nursing her 
baby, and playing with a brace of puppies ; and her 
miseries in attempting to manage six republican 
servants — a task quite enough to make any " Quaker 
kick his mother," a grotesque illustration of demented 
desperation which I have just learned, and which is 
peculiarly appropriate in these parts ? Ccm I find it 
in my conscience, or even in the nib of my pen, to write 
you all across the great waters that my child has 
invented two teeth, or how many pounds of tea, sugar, 
flour, etc., etc., I distribute weekly to the above- 
mentioned household of unmanageables ? To write, 
as to speak, one should have something to say, and I 
have literally nothing, except that I am well in mind, 
body, and estate, and hope you are so too. 

Our summer has been detestable : if America had 
the grace to have fetiries (but they don't cross the 
Atlantic), I should think the little Yankee Oberon 
and Titania had been by the ears together: such 
wintry squalls ! such torrents of rain ! The autumn, 
however, has been fine, and we spent part of it in one 
of the most charming regions imaginable. 

A " Happy Valley " indeed !— the Valley of the 
Housatonic, locked in by walls of every shape and 
size, from grassy knolls to bold basaltic clifis. A beau- 
tiful little river wanders singing from side to side 
in this secluded Paradise, and from every mountain 
cleft come running crystal springs to join it ; it looks 
only fit for people to be baptized in (though I believe 
the water is used for cooking and washing purposes). 

In one part of this romantic hill-region exists 
the strangest worship that ever the craving need of 
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religious excitement suggested to the imagination of 
human beings. 

I do not know whether you have ever heard of a 
religious sect called the Shakers; I never did till 
I came into their neighbourhood: and all that was 
told me before seeing them fell short of the extra- 
ordinary effect of the reality. Seven hundred men 
and women, whose profession of religion has for one of 
its principal objects the extinguishing of the human 
race and the end of the world, by devoting themselves 
and persuading others to celibacy and the strictest 
chastity. They live all together in one community, 
and own a village and considerable tract of land in 
the beautiful hill country of Berkshire. They are 
perfectly moral and exemplary in their lives and con- 
duct, wonderfully industrious, miraculously clean and 
neat, and incredibly shrewd, thrifty, and money-making. 

Their dress is hideous, and their worship, to which 
they admit spectators, consists of a fearful species of 
dancing, in which the whole number of them engage, 
going round and round their vast hall or temple of 
prayer, shaking their hands like the paws of a dog 
sitting up to beg, and singing a deplorable psalm- 
tune in brisk jig time. The men without their coats, 
in their shirt-sleeves, with their lank hair hanging on 
their shoulders, and a sort of loose knee-breeches — 
knicker-bockers — have a grotesque air of stage Swiss 
peasantry. The women without a single hair escaping 
from beneath their hideous caps, mounted upon very 
high-heeled shoes, and every one of them with a white 
handkerchief folded napkin-fashion and hanging over 
her arm. In summer they all dress in white, and what 
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with their pale immovable countenances, their ghost- 
like figures, and ghastly mad spiritual dance, they 
looked like the nuns in "Robert the Devil," con- 
demned, for their sins in the flesh, to post-mortem 
decency and asceticism, to look ugly, and to dance like 
ill-taught bears. 

The whole exhibition was at once so frightful and 
so ludicrous,*that I very nearly went off into hysterics, 
when I first saw them. 

We shall be in London, I hope, in the beginning 
of May next year, when I trust you will be there 
also, when I will edify you with all my new experiences 
of life, in this " other world," and teach you how to 
dance like a Shaker. Be a good Christian, forgive me, 
and write to me again, and believe me. 

Yours truly, 

F. A. B. 

Branchtown, June 27th, 1835. 

My dearest H , 

. . . Did I tell you that the other day our 
farmer's wife sent me word that she had seen me walk- 
ing in the garden in a gown that she had liked very 
much, and wished I would let her have the pattern of 
it ? This message surprised me a little, but, upon due 
reflection, I carried the gown down to her with an 
agreeable sense of my own graceful condescension. 
My farmer's wife gave me small thanks, and I am 
sure thought I had done just what I ought. . . . 

I have resumed my riding, and am beginning to 
feel once more like my unmarried self. I may have 
told you that I had some time ago a pretty thorough- 
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bred mare^ spirited and good tempered too ; but she 
turned out such an inveterate stumbler that I have 
been obliged to give up riding her, as, of course, my 
neck is worth more to me even than my health. So, 
this morning I have been taking a most delectable 
eight miles' trot upon a huge, high, heavy carriage- 
horse, who all but shakes my soul out of my body, but 
who is steady upon his legs, and whom I shall therefore 
patronize till I can be more genteelly mounted with 
safety. 

You bid me study Natural Philosophy . . . and 
ask me what I read ; but since my baby has made her 
entrance into the world, I neither read, write, nor cast 
up accounts, but am as idle, though not nearly as well 
dressed, as the lilies of the field ; my reading, if ever 
I take to such an occupation again, is like, I fear, to 
be, as it always has been, rambling, desultory, and 
unprofitable. . . . 

Come, I will take as a sample of my studies, the 
books just now lying on my table, all of which I have 
been reading lately: Alfieri*s Life, by himself, a 
curious and interesting work; Washington Irving's 
last book, "A Tour on the Prairies," rather an 
ordinary book, upon a not ordinary subject, but not 
without sufficiently interesting matter in it too ; Dr. 
Combe's " Principles of Physiology ; " and a volume 
of Marlowe's plays, containing " Dr. Faustus." I have 
just finished Hay ward's Translation of Goethe's "Faust," 
and wanted to see the old English treatment of the 
subject. I have read Marlowe's play with more 
curiosity than pleasure. This is, after all, but a small 
sample of what I read ; but if you remember the com- 
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plexion of my studies when I was a girl at Heath 
Farm, and read Jeremy Taylor and Byron together, I 
can only say they are still apt to be of the same 
heterogeneous quality. But my brain is kept in a 
certain state of activity by them, and that, I suppose, 
is one of the desirable results of reading. As for 
writing anything, or things — good gracious! no, I 
should think not indeed ! It is true, if you allude to 
the mechttnical process of caligraphy, here is close to 
my elbow a big book, in which I enter all passages I 
meet with in my various readings tending to elucidate 
obscure parts of the Bible: I do not mean disputed 
points of theology, mysteries, or significations more or 
less mystical, but simply any notices whatever which 
I meet with relating to the customs of the Jews, their 
history, their language, the natural features of their 
country ; and so bearing upon my reading of passages 
in the Old Testament. I read my Bible diligently 
every day, and every day wish more and more earnestly 
that I understood what I was reading ; but Philip does 
not come my way, or draw near and join himself to me 
as I sit in my waggon. 

I mean this with regard to the Old Testament only, 
however. The life of Christ is that portion of the 
New alone vitally important to me, and that, thank 
God, is comparatively comprehensible. 

I have just finished writing a long and vehement 
treatise against negro slavery, which I wanted to 
publish with my journal, but was obliged to refrain 
from doing so, lest our fellow-citizens should tear our 
house down, and make a bonfire of our furniture 
: — a favourite mode of remonstrance in these^ parti 
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with those who advocate the rights of the unhappy 
blacks. 

You know that the famous Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which is to all Americans what Moses com- 
manded God's Law to be to the Israelites, begins thus : 
"Whereas all men are born free and equal." Some- 
body, one day, asked Jefferson how he reconciled that 
composition of his to the existence of slavery in this 
country; he was completely surprised for a moment 
by the question, and then very candidly replied, " By 
God ! I never thought of that before." 

To proceed with the list of my tvorJcs. Here is an 
article on the writings of Victor Hugo, another on an 
American book called " Confessions of a Poet," a whole 
heap of verses, among which sundry doggerel epistles 
to you ; and last, not least, the present voluminous 
prose performance for your benefit. 

These are some of my occupations: then I do a 
little housekeeping ; then I do, as the French say, a 
little music ; then I waste a deal of time in feeding 
and cleaning a large cageful of canary-birds, of which, 
as the pleasure is mine, I do not choose to give the 
rather disgustful trouble to any one else; strolling 
round the garden, watching my bee-hives, which are 
full of honey just now ; every chink and cranny of the 
day between all this desultoriness, is filled with " the 
baby ; " and study, of every sort (but that most pro- 
digious study of any sort, i,e, "the baby,") seems 
further off from me than ever. . . . 

I am looking forward with great pleasure to a visit 
we intend paying Miss Sedgwick in September. She 
is a dear friend of mine, and I am very happy when 
with her. 
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And where will you be next spring, wanderer ? for 
we shall surely be in England. [Miss St. Leger and 
Miss Wilson were wintering at Nice for the health of 
the latter.] Will you not come back from the ends 
of the earth that I may not find the turret-chamber 
empty, and the Dell without its dear mistress at 
Ardgillan ? 

Dear H , I shall surely see you, if I live, in less 

than a year, when we shall have so much to say to 
each other that we shall not know where to begin, and 
had better not begin, perhaps ; for we shall know still 
less where to stop. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Branchtowriy October Slst, 1835. 

My dearest H , 

I wonder where this will find you, and how 
long it will be before it does so. I have been away 
from home nearly a month, and on my return found 
a long letter from you waiting for me. ... I cannot 
believe that women were intended to suffer as much as 
they do, and be as helpless as they are, in child-bear- 
ing. In spite of the third chapter of Genesis, I cannot 
believe [the beneficent action of ether had not yet 
mitigated the female portion of the primeval curse] 
that all the agony and debility attendant upon the 
entrance of a new creature into life were ordained; 
but rather that both are the consequences of our many 
and various abuses of our constitutions, and infractions 
of God's natural laws. 

The mere items of tight stays, tight garters, tight 
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shoeSy tight waistbands^ tight armholes^ and tight 
bodices, — of which we are accustomed to think little 
or nothing, and under the bad eflfects of which, most 
young women's figures are suffered to attain their 
growth, both here and in civilized Europe, — must have 
a tendency to injure irreparably the compressed parts, 
to impede circulation and respiration, and in many 
ways which we are not aware of, as well as by the more 
obvious evils which they have been proved to produce, 
destroy the health of the system, affect disastrously all 
its functions, and must aggravate the pains and perils 
of child-bearing. . . . Many women -here, when they 
become mothers, seem to lose looks, health, and 
strength, and are mere wrecks — libels upon the great 
Creator's most wonderful contrivance, the human frame, 
which, in their instance, appears utterly unfit for the 
most important purpose for which He designed it. 
Pitiable women ! comparatively without enjoyment or 
utility in existence. Of course, this result is attri- 
butable to many various causes, and admits of plenty 
of individual exceptions, but I believe tight lacing, 
want of exercise, and a perpetual inhaling of over- 
heated atmosphere, to be among the former. . . . They 
pinch their pretty little feet cruelly, which certainly 
need no such emhellishment, and, of course, cannot walk ; 
and if they did, in the state of compression to which 
they submit for their beauty's sake, would suffer too 
much inconvenience, if not pain, to derive any benefit 
from exercise under such conditions. . . . 

When one thinks of the tragical consequences of 
all this folly, one is tempted to wish that the legis- 
lature would interfere in these matters^ and prevent the 
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desperate injury which is thus done to the race. The 
climate, which is the general cause assigned for the 
want of health of the American women, seems to me to 
receive more than its due share of blame. The Indian 
women, the squaws, are, I believe, remarkable for the 
ease with which they bear their children, the little 
pain they suflfer comparatively, and the rapidity with 
which they regain their strength ; but I think in 
matters of diet, dress, exercise, regularity in eating, and 
due ventilation of their houses, the Americans have 
little or no regard for the laws of health ; and all these 
causes have their share in rendering the women phy- 
sically incapable of their natural work, and unequal 
to their natural burdens. 

What a chapter on American female health I have 
treated you tol . . . Sometimes I write to you what 
I think, and sometimes what I do, and still it seems 
to me it is the thing I have not written about which 
you desire to know. . . . You ask if I am going 
through a course of Channing, — not precisely, but a 
course of Unitarianism, for I attend a Unitarian 
Church. I did so at first by accident (is there such 
a thing ?), being taken thither by the people to whom 
I now belong, who are of that mode of thinking 
and have seats in a church of that denomination, and 
where I hear admirable instruction and exhortation, 
and eloquent, excellent preaching, that does my soul 
good. ... I am acquainted with several clergymen 
of that profession, who are among the most enlightened 
and cultivated men I have met with in this country. 
Of course, these circumstances have had some effect 
upon my mind, but they have rather helped to 
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develop, than positively cause, the result you have 
observed. . . . 

In reading my Bible — ^my written rule of life 
— I find, of course, much that I have no means of 
understanding, and much that there are no means 
of understanding, matters of faith. . . . Doctrinal 
points do not seem to me to avail much here: how 
much they may signify hereafter, who can tell ? But 
the daily and hourly discharge of our duties, the 
purity, humanity, and activity of our lives, do avail 
much here ; all that we can add to our own worth 
and each other's happiness is of evident, palpable, 
present avail, and I believe will prove of eternal avail 
to our souls, who may carry hence all they have gained 
in this mortal school to as much higher, nobler, and 
happier a sphere as the just judgment of Almighty 
God shall after death promote them to. . . . 

I have been for the last two days discharging a 
most vexatious species of duty — vexatious, to be sure, 
chiefly from my own fault. We have a household of 
six servants, and no housekeeper (such an official 
being unknown in these parts); a very abundant 
vegetable garden, dairy, and poultry-yard ; but I have 
been very neglectful lately of all domestic details 
of supply from these various sources, and the con- 
sequences have been manifold abuses in the kitchen, 
the pantry, and the store-room; and disorder and 
waste, more disgraceful to me, even, than to the people 
immediately guilty of them. And I have been re- 
proaching myself, and reproving others, and heartily 
regretting that, instead of Italian and music, I had 
not learned a little domestic economy, and how much 
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bread, butter, flour, eggs, milk, sugar, and meat ought 
to be consumed per week in a family of eight persons, 
not born ogres. ... I am sorry to find that my physical 
courage has been very much shaken by my confine- 
ment. Whereas formerly I scarcely knew the sensation 
of fear, I have grown almost cowardly on horseback 
or in a carriage. I do not think anybody would ever 
suspect that to be the case, but I know it in my secret 
soul, and am much disgusted with myself in con- 
sequence. . . . Our horses ran away with the carriage 
the other day, and broke the traces, and threatened 
us with some frightful catastrophe. I had the child 
with me, and though I did not lose my wits at all, and 
neither uttered sound nor gave sign of my terror, after 
getting her safely out of the carriage and alighting \ 
myseK I shook from head to foot, for the first time in ^ 
my life, with fear ; and so have only just attained my 
full womanhood : for what says Shakespeare ? — 

" A woman naturally born to fears." 

... God bless you, dearest friend. 

I am ever yours affectionately, 

F. A. B. 

Branchtown, December 2nd, 1835. 

Dearest Dorothy, 

... I was at first a little disappointed that 
my baby was not a man-child, for the lot of woman is 
seldom happy, owing principally, I think, to the many 
serious mistakes which have obtained universal sway 
in female education. I do not believe that the just 
Creator intended one part of His creatures to lead the 
sort of lives that many women do. . . . In this country 
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the diflSculty of giving a girl a good education is even 
greater, I am afraid, than with us, in some respects. 
I do not think even accomplishments are well taught 
here ; at least, they seem to me for the most part very 
flimsy, frivolous, and superficial, poor alike both in 
quality and quantity. More solid acquirements do 
not abound among my female acquaintance either, and 
the species of ignorance one encounters occasionally 
is so absolute and profound as to be almost amusing, 
and quite curious ; while there is, also, quite enough 
native shrewdness, worldly acuteness, and smattering 
of shallow superficial reading, to produce a result 
which is worthless and vulgar to a pitiable degree. 
Of course there are exceptions to this narrowness and 
aridity of intellectual culture ; but either they are 
really rare exceptions, or I have been especially un- 
fortunate. . . . 

My dear Dorothy, this letter was begun three 
months ago ; I mislaid it, and in the vanity of my 
imaginations believed that I had finished and sent 
it; and lo! yesterday it turns up — a fragment of 
which the Post Office is still innocent : and after all, 
'tis a nonsense-letter, to send galloping the wide world 
over after you. It seems hardly worth while to put 
the poor empty creature to the trouble of being sea- 
sick, and going so far. However, I know it will not 
be wholly worthless to you if it brings you word of my 
health and happiness, both of which are as good as any 
reasonable human mortal can expect. . . . 

Kiss dear Harriet for me, and believe me. 
Very affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 
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Branchtown, March Ist, 1836. 



Deabest H- 



Are you conjecturing as to the fate of three 
letters which you have written to me from the Con- 
tinent ? all of which I have duly received, I speak 
it with sorrow and shame ; and certainly 'tis no proof 

that my affection is still the same for you, dear H , 

that I have not been able to rouse myself to the effort 
of writing to you. . . . You will ask if my baby affords 
me no employment? Yes, endless in prospect and 

theory, dear H ; but when people talk of a baby 

being such an " occupation," they talk nonsense, such 
an idleness, they ought to say, such an interruption to 
everything like reasonable occupation, and to any con- 
versation but baby-talk. . . . 

You ask of my society. I have none whatever : 
we live six miles from town, on a road almost im- 
practicable in the fairest as well as the foulest weather, 
and though people occasionally drive out and visit me, 
and I occasionallv drive in and return their calls, and 
we semi-occasionally, at rare intervals, go in to the 
theatre, or a dance, I have no friends, no intimates, 
and no society. 

Were I living in Philadelphia, I should be but 
little better off ; for though, of course, there, as else- 
where, the materials for good society exist, yet all 
the persons whom I should like to cultivate are pro- 
fessionally engaged, and their circumstances require, 
apparently, that they should be so without inter- 
mission; and they have no time, and, it seems, but 
little taste, for social enjoyment. 

There is here no rich and idle class : there are two 
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or three rich and idle individuals, who have neither 
duties nor influence peculiar to their position, which 
isolates without elevating them ; and who, as might 
be expected in such a state of things, are the least 
respectable members of the comnxunity. The only 
unprofessional man that I know in Philadelphia (and 
he studied, though he does not practise, medicine) 
who is also a person of literary taste and acquirement, 
has lamented to me that all his early friends and 
associates having become absorbed in their several 
callings, whenever he visits them he feels that he is 
diverting them from the labour of their lives, and the 
earning of their daily bread. 

No one that I belong to takes the slightest in- 
terest in literary pursuits; and though I feel most 
seriously how desirable it is that I should study, 
because I positively languish for intellectual activity, 
yet what would under other circumstances be a natural 
pleasure, is apt to become an effort and a task when 
those with whom one lives does not sympathize with 
one's pursuits. . . . Without the stimulus of example, 
emulation, companionship, or sympathy, I find myself 
imable to study with any steady purpose ; however, in 
the absence of internal vigour, I have borrowed external 
support, and on Monday next I am going to begin to 
read Latin with a master. . . . Any pursuit to which 
I am compelled will be very welcome to ine, and I 
have chosen that in preference to German, as mentally 
more bracing, and therefore healthier. 

I have already described what calls itself my 
garden here — three acres of kitchen-garden, and a 
quarter of an acre of flower-garden, divided into three 
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straight strips, bordered with mangy box, and separated 
from the vegetables by a white-washed paling. I am 
the more provoked with this, because there are certain 
capabilities about the place ; money is spent in keeping 
it up, and three men, entitled gardeners, are constantly 
at work on it ; and it is not want of means, but of 
taste and knowledge and care, that makes it what it is. 
The piece of coarse grass dignified by the name of a 
lawn, in front of the house, is mowed twice in the 
whole course of the summer; of course, during the 
interval, it looks as if we were raising a crop of poor 
hay under our drawing-room windows. However, the 
gardening of Heaven is making the whole earth smile 
just now ; and the lights and shadows of the sky, and 
wild flowers and verdure of the woods, are beneficently 
beautiful, and make my spirit sing for joy, in spite 
of the little that men have done here gratefully to 
improve [Heaven's gifts. This is not audacious, for 
Adam and Eve landscape-gardened in Paradise, you 
know ; and I wish some little of their craft were to be 
found among their descendants hereabouts. 

My paper is at an end : do I tell you " nothing of 
my mind and soul " ? What, then, is all this that I 
have^been writing ? Is it not telling you more than 
if I were to attempt to detail to you methodically, 
circumstantially (and perhaps unconsciously quite 
falsely), the state of either ? . . . 

I am expecting a visit from Dr. Channing, whom 
I love and revere. After reading a sermon of his 
before going to bed the other night, I dreamt towards 
morning that I was in Heaven, from whence I was 
literally pulled down and awakened to get up and go 
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to church, which, you will allow, was a ridiculous in- 
stance of bathos and work of supererogation. But, 
dear me, that dream was very pleasant ! Eising, and 
rising, and rising, into ever-increasing light and space, 
not with effort and energy, as if flying, but calmly 
and steadily soaring, as if one's property was to float 
upwards, mounting eternally. I send you my dream 
across the Atlantic ; there is something of my " mind 
and soul " in that. 
God bless you, dear. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A, B. 

[After my first introduction to Dr. Cbanning, I 
never was within reach of him without enjoying the 
honour of his intercourse, and the privilege of hearing 
him preach, I think he was nowhere seen or heard 
to greater advantage than at his cottage near New- 
port, in the neighbourhood of which a small church 
afforded the high advantage of his instruction to a 
rural congregation, as different as possible from the 
highly cultivated Bostonians who flocked to hear him 
whenever his state of health permitted him to preach 
in the city. 

King's Chapel, as it originally was called, dating 
back to days when the colony of Massachusetts still 
acknowledged a king, was dedicated at first to the 
Episcopal service of the Church of England, and I 
believe the English Liturgy in some form was the 
only ritual used in it. But when I first went to 
America, Boston and the adjacent College, Cambridge, 
were professedly Unitarian, and the service in King's 
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Chapel was such a modification of the English Liturgy 
as was compatible with that profession : a circumstance 
which enabled its frequenters to unite the advantage 
of Dr. Channing's eloquent preaching with the use 
of that book of prayer and praise unsurpassed and un- 
surpassable in its simple sublimity and fervid depth 
of devotion. 

I retain a charmingly comical remembrance of the 
last visit I paid Dr. Channing, at Newport ; when, 
wishing to take me into his garden, and unwilling to 
keep me waiting while he muffled himself up, accord- 
ing to his necessary usual precautions, he caught up 
Mrs. Channing's bonnet and shawl, and sheltering his 
eyes from the glare of the sun by pulling the bonnet 
well down over his nose, and folding the comfortable 
female-wrap (it was a genuine woman's-shawl, aod not 
an ambiguous plaid of either or no sex) well over his 
breast, he walked round and round his garden, in full 
view of the high-road, discoursing with the peculiar 
gentle solemnity and deliberate eloquence habitual 
to him, on subjects the gravity of which were in 
laughable contrast with his costume, the absurdity 
of which only made me smile when it recurred to my 
memory, after I had taken leave of him and ceased 
heariBg his wise words.] 

My deabest Habbiet, 

. . . There is one interest and occupation of 
an essentially practical nature, such as would give 
full scope to the most active energies and intellect, 
in which I am becoming passionately interested,— 
I mean, the cause of the Southern negroes. 
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We live by their labour ; and though the estate is 
not yet ours (elder members of the family having a life 
interest in it), it will be our property one day, and a 
large portion of our income is now derived from it. 

I was told the other day, that the cotton lands in 
Georgia, where our plantation is situated, were ex- 
hausted; but that in Alabama there now exist wild 
lands along the Mississippi, where any one possess- 
ing the negroes necessary to cultivate them, might, 
in the course of a few years, realize an enormous 
fortune ; and asked, jestingly, if I should be willing 
to go thither. I replied, in most solemn earnest, 
that I would go with delight, if we might take that 
opportunity of at once placing our slaves upon a 

more humane and Christian footing. Oh, H ! 

I cannot tell you with what joy it would fill me, if 
we could only have the energy and courage, the 
humanity and justice, to do this : and I believe it 
might be done. 

Though the blacks may not be taught to read and 
write, there is no law which can prevent one from 
living amongst them, from teaching them all — and 
how much that is — that personal example and inces- 
sant personal influence can teach. I would take them 
there, and I would at once explain to them my prin- 
ciples and my purpose : I would tell them that in 
so many years I expected to be able to free them, but 
that those only should be liberated whose conduct 
I perceived during that time would render their free- 
dom prosperous to themselves, and safe to the com- 
munity. In the mean time, I would allot each a 
profit on his labour; I would allow them leisure and 
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property of their own ; I would establish a Savings 
Bank for them, so that at the end of their probation, 
those into whom I had been able to instil industrious 
and economical habits should be possessed of a small 
fund wherewith to begin the world ; I would remain 
there^ myself always, and, with God's assistance and 
blessing, I do believe a great good might be done. 
How I wish — oh, how I wish we might but make the 
experiment ! I believe in my soul, that this is our 
peculiar duty in life. We all have some appointed 
task, and assuredly it can never be that we, or any 
other human beings, were created merely to live sur- 
rounded with plenty, blessed with every advantage 
of worldly circumstance, and the ties of happy social 
and domestic relations, — it cannot be that anybody 
ought to have all this, and yet do nothing for it ; nor 
do I believe that any one's duties are bounded by the 
the half-animal instincts of loving husband, wife, or 
children, and the negative virtue of wronging no man : 
besides we are villainously wronging many men. . . . 
What would I not give to be able to awaken in others 
my own feeling of this heavy responsibility ! 

I have just done reading Dr. Channing's book on 
slavery ; it is like everything else of his, written in 
the pure spirit of Christianity, with judgment, temper, 
and moderation, yet with abundant warmth and 
energy. It has been answered with some cleverness, 
but in a sneering, satirical tone, I hear. I have not 
yet read this reply, but intend doing so ; though it 
matters little what is said by the defenders of such 
a system : truth is God, and must prevail. 

Enough of this side of the water. Your wanderings 

VOL. I. 4 
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abroad, dear H , created a feeling of many mingled 

melancholies in my mind : in the first place, you are 
80 very, very far off, the dead seem scarcely further ; 
perhaps they indeed are nearer to us, for I believe 
we are surrounded by " a cloud of witnesses." Your 
description of those southern lands is sad to me. I 
have always had a passionate yearning for those 
regions where man has been so glorious, and Nature 
is so still. I thought of your various emotions at my 
uncle's grave at Lausanne. Life seems to me so 
strange, that the chain of events which forms even 
the most commonplace existence has, in its unex- 
pectedness, something of the marvellous. 

I rejoice that dear Dorothy is benefited by your 
travelling, and pray for every blessing on you both. 
As to the possibility of my coming to England and not 

finding you there, my dear H , I can say nothing, 

and you must do what you think right. 

God bless you. 

I am ever yours, 

F. A. B. 

[The ideas and expectations, with which I entered 
upon my Northern country life, near Philadelphia, 
were impossible of fulfilment, and simply ridiculous, 
under the circumstances. Those w^ith which I contem- 
plated an existence on our Southern estate, or the new 
one suggested in this letter, in the State of Alabama, 
were not only ridiculously impossible, but would 
speedily have found their only result in the ruin, 
danger, and, very probably, death of all concerned in 
tho endeavour to realize them. 
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The laws of the Southern States would certainly 
have been forestalled by the speedier action of lynch- 
law,in putting a stop to my experimental abolitionism. 
And I am now able to understand, and appreciate, 
what, when I wrote this letter, I had not the remotest 
suspicion of, — the amazement and dismay, the terror 
and disgust, with which such theories as those I have 
expressed in it must have filled every member of the 
American family with which my marriage had con- 
nected me ; I must have appeared to them nothing 
but a mischievous madwoman.] 

Branchtown, March 2Sth, 1836. 

My dearest H— ^— , 

You say that thinking of you makes me 
fancy that I have written to you : not quite so, for no 
day passes with me without many thoughts of you, 
and I certainly am well aware that I do not write to 

you daily. . . • But, dearest H , once for all, believe 

this : whether I am silent altogether, or simply unsatis- 
fiEu^tory in my communications, I love you dearly, and 
hope for a happier intercourse with you,— if never here 
— hereafter, in that more perfect state, where, endowed 
with higher natures, our communion with those we 
love will, I believe, be infinitely more intimate than it 
ean be here, subject as it is to all the imperfections of 
our present existence. 

You laugh at me for what you consider my 
optimism, my incredulity with regard to the evils of 
this present life, and seem to think I am making out 
a case of no little absurdity in ascribing so much of 
what we suffer to ourselves. But I do not think my 
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view of the matter is altogether visionary. Even 
from disease and death, those stern and inexorable 
conditions of our present state, spring, as from bitter 
roots, some of the sweetest virtues of which our nature 
is capable ; and I do not believe it to be the great 
and good God's appointment that the earth should be 
loaded as it is with barren suffering and sorrow. And 
as to believing that women were intended to lead the 
helpless, ailing, sickly, unprofitable, and unpleasur- 
able lives which so many of them seem to lead in this 
\/ country, I think it would be a direct libel on our 
Creator to profess such a creed. . . . 

I walked into town the other day, a distance of 
only six miles, and was very much tired by the expedi- 
tion : to be sure, I am not a good walker, riding being 
my natii/iral exercise, in which I persist, in spite of 
stumbling and shying horses, high-roads three feet 
deep in dust, and by-roads three feet deep in mud, at 
one and the same time. Taking exercise has become, 
instead of a pleasure, a sometimes rather irksome duty 
to me — a lonely ride upon a disagreeable horse not 
being a great enjoyment ; but I know that my health 
has its reward, and I persevere. . . . 

The death of an elderly lady puts us in possession 
of our property, which she had held in trust during 
her life. . . . Increase of fortune brings necessarily 
increased responsibility and occupation, and for that I 
am not sorry, though the circumstance of the death of 
this relation, of whom I knew and had seen but little, 
has been fruitful in disappointments to me. ... In 
the first place, I have been obliged to forego a visit 
from my delightful friend. Miss Sedgwick, who was 
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coming to spend some time with me ; this, in my lonely 
life, is a real privation. In the next place, our proposed 
voyage to England is indefinitely postponed, and from 
a thing so near as to be reckoned a certainty (for we 
were to have sailed the 20th of next month), it has 
withdrawn itself into the misty regions of a remote 
futurity, of the possible events of which we cannot 
even guess. ... 

We have had a most unprecedented winter; the 
cold has been dreadful, and the snow, even now, in 
some places, lies in drifts from three to five feet deep. 
There is no spring here ; the winter is with us to-day, 
and to-morrow the heat will be oppressive ; and in a 
week everything will be like summer, without the full- 
fledged foliage to temper the glare. 

I have taken up your letter to see if there are any 
positive questions in it, that I may not this time be 
guilty of not replying to you while I answer it. . . . 

I do not give up my music quite, but generally, 
after dinner, pass an hour at the piano, not so much 
from the pleasure it now gives me, as from the convic- 
tion that it is wrong to give up even the smallest of 
our resources ; and also because, as wise Goethe says, 
** We are too apt to suffer the mean things of life to over- 
grow the finer nature within us, therefore it is expedient 
that at least once a day we read a little poetry, or sing 
a song, or look at a picture." Upon this principle, 
I still continue to play and sing sometimes, but no 
longer with any great pleasure to myself. , . . 

Good-bye, dearest H . . . . Oh, I should like 

to see you once again ! 

I am ever yours, 

P, L. B, 
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Branchtown, July 31 s<, 1836. 

My dearest H , 

Tou ask me if I do not write anything : yes, 
sometimes reviews, for which I am solicited. It is an 
occupation, but returns neither reputation, the articles 
being anonymous ; nor remimeration, as they are also 
gratuitous ; and I do it without much interest, simply 
not to be idle. As to anything of more literary 
pretension, I never shall attempt it again : I do not 
think nature intended mothers to be authors of any- 
thing but their babies ; because, as I told you, though 
a baby is not an "occupation," it is an absolute 
hindrance to everything else that can be called so. I 
cannot read a book through quietly for mine ; judge, 
therefore, how little likely I am to write one. . . . 

Tou ask me if I take no pleasure in gardening ; 
and suggest the cutting of carnations and raising 
of lettuce, as wholesome employments for me. The 
kitchen garden is really the only well-attended-to 
horticulture of this place. The gardener raises early 
lettuces and cauliflowers in frames, which remunerate 
him, either by their sale in market or by prizes that 
he may obtain for them. His zeal in floriculture is less ; 
as you will understand, when I tell you that, discover- 
ing some early violets blowing along a sunny wall in 
the kitchen garden, and seizing joyfully upon them, 
with reproaches to him for not having let me know 
that there were any, he replied — " letting fall a lip of 
much contempt," — " Well, ma'am, I quite forgot them 
violets. Tou see, them flowers is such frivolous 
creatures." Profane fellow ! 

I spend generally about three hours a day potter- 
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ing in my garden, but, alas ! my gardening consists 
chiefly of slaughter. The heat of the climate gene- 
rates the most enormous quantity of insects, for the 
effectual prevention or destruction of which the 
gardeners in these parts have yet discovered no means. 
The consequence is that, in spite of my daily executions, 
every shrub and every flower-bush is fuller of bugs (so 
they here indiscriminately term these displeasing 
beasts) than of leaves. They begin by eating up the 
roses bodily (these are called distinctively, rose-bugs ; 
of course, they have a pet name, but it's Latin, and is 
only used by their familiars) ; they then attack and 
devour the large white lilies, and honeysuckles; 
finally, they spread themselves impartially all over 
the garden, and having literally stripped that bare, 
are now attacking the fruit. It is an insect which I 
have never seen in England ; a species of beetle, much 
smaller, but not unlike the cockchafer we are familiar 
with. Their number is really prodigious, and they 
seem to me to propagate with portentous rapidity, for 
every day, in spite of the sweeping made by the gar- 
dener and myself, they appear as thick as ever. But 
for the dread of their coming in still greater force next 
year, if we do not continue our work of extermination, 
I should almost be tempted to give it up in despair. 

I have a few flower-beds that I have had made, 
and keep under my own especial care ; also some 
pretty baskets, which I have had expressly manu- 
factured with exceeding diflBculty ; these, filled with 
earth, and planted with roses, I have placed on the 
stumps of some large trees, which were cut down last 
Bpring and form nice rustic pedestals; and thus I 
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contrive to produce something of an English garden 
effect. But the climate is against me. The winter 
is so terribly cold that nothing at all delicate can 
stand it, unless cased up in straw matting and manure. 
We have, therefore, no evergreen shrubs, such as the 
laurustinus, and Portugal, and variegated laurels, which 
form our English garden shrubberies ; nor do they 
seem to replace these by the native growth of their 
own woods, the kalmias and rhododendrons, but 
principally by hardy evergreens of the fir and pine 
species, which are native and abundant here. Then, 
with scarcely any interval of spring to moderate the 
sudden extreme change, the winter becomes summer — 
summer, without its screen of thick leaves to shelter 
one from the blazing scorching heat. Everything 
starts into bloom, as it were, at once ; and, instead of 
lasting even their proverbially short date of beauty, 
the flowers vanish as suddenly as they appeared, under 
the fierce influence of the heat and the devastations 
of the swarming insects it engenders. 

To make up for this, I have here almost an avenue 
of fine lemon-trees, in cases ; humming-birds, which 
are a marvel and enchantment to me ; and fire-flies, 
which are exquisite in the summer evenings. 

I have, too, a fine hive of bees, which has produced 
already this spring two strong young swarms, whose 
departure from the parent hive formed a very interest- 
ing event in my novel experiences ; especially as one 
of the stablemen, who joined the admiring domestic 
crowd witnessing the process, proved to be endowed 
with the immunity some persons have from the stings 
of those insects, and was able to take them by handfuls 
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from the tree where they were clinging, and put them 
on the stand where the bee-hive prepared for them was 
placed. I had read of this individual peculiarity, with 
the incredulity of ignorance (incomparably stronger 
than that of knowledge) ; but seeing is believing, and 
when my fiery-haired Irish groom seized the bees by 
the handful, of course there was no denying the fact. 

There is a row of large old acacia-trees near the 
house, inhabited by some most curious ants, who are 
gradually hollowing the trees out. I can hear them 
at work as I stand by the poor vegetables, and the 
grass all round is literally whitened with the fine 
sawdust made by these hard-working little carpenters. 
The next phenomenon will be that the trees will tumble 
on my head, while I am pursuing my entomological 
studies. [To avert this catastrophe, the trees had all to 

be cut down], . . . Dear H , I never contemplated 

sacrificing my child's, or anybody else's, health to my 
desire for " doing good." There is a difi'erence between 
living all the year round on a rice-swamp, and retiring 
during the summer to the pinewood highlands, which 
are healthy, even in the hot season ; i^or am I at all 
inclined to advocate the neglect of duties close at 
hand for quixotical devotion to remote ones. But you 
must remember that tve are slave^owners, and live by 
slave-labour, and if the question of slavery does not 
concern us, in God's name whom does it concern ? In 
my conviction, that is our special concern. . . . There 
is a Convention about to meet at Harrisburg, the seat 
of Government of this State, Pennsylvania, for the 
election of Van Buren, the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. . . . 
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The politics of this country are in a strange, 
uncertain state, but I have left myself no room to 
enlarge upon them. 

I have just finished reading Judge Talfourd's 
" Ion," and Lamartine's " P^l^rinage " to Palestine. 

God bless you, dearest H . 

Ever yours, 

F. A. B. 

[Sydney Smith said that he never desired to live 
in a hot climate, as he disliked the idea of processions 
of ants traversing his bread and butter. The month 
of June had hardly begun in the year 1874, when I 
was residing close to the home of my early married 
life, Butler Place, when the ants appeared in such 
numbers in the dining-room sideboards, closets, cup- 
boards, etc., that we were compelled to isolate all 
cakes, biscuits, sugar, preserves, fruit, and whatever 
else was kept in them, by placing the vessels con- 
taining all such things in dishes of water — moats, in 
fact, by which the enemy was cut off from these 
supplies. Immediately to these succeeded swarms of 
fire-flies, beautiful and wonderful in their evening 
apparition of showers of sparks from every bush and 
shrub, and after sunset rising in hundreds from the 
grass, and glittering against the dark sky as if the 
Milky Way had gone mad and taken to dancing ; but 
even these shining creatures were not pleasant in the 
house by day, where they were merely like ill-shaped 
ugly black flies. These were followed by a world of 
black beetles of every size and shape, with which our 
room was alive as soon as the lights were brought in 
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the evening. Net curtains, and muslin stretched over 
wooden frames, and fixed like blinds in the window- 
sashes, did indeed keep out the poor mouthful of 
stifling air for which we were gasping, but did not 
exclude these intolerable visitors, who made their way 
in at every crack and crevice and momentarily opened 
door, and overran with a dreadful swiftness the floor 
of the room in every direction; occasionally taking 
to the more agreeable exercise of flying, at which, 
however, they did not seem quite expert, frequently 
tumbling down and struggling by twos and threes 
upon one's hair, neck, and arms, and especially attracted 
to unfortunate females by white or light-coloured 
muslin gowns, which became perfect receptacles for 
them as they rushed and rattled over the matting. 
After the reign of the beetles came that of the flies, 
a pest to make easily credible the ancient story of the 
Egyptian plague. Every picture and looking-glass 
frame, every morsel of gilding, every ornamental piece 
of metal about the rooms, had to be covered, like the 
tarts in a confectioner's shop, with yellow gauze ; 
whatever was not so protected — unglazed photographs, 
the surface of oil pictures, necessary memoranda, and 
papers on one's writing-table — became black with the 
specks and spots left by these creatures. Plates of 
fly-paper poison disfigured, to but small purpose, every 
room ; and at evening, by candlelight, while one was 
reading or writing, the universal hum and buzz was 
amazing, and put one in mind of the — 

" Hushed by buzzing night-flies to thy slumber " 

of poor King Henry. The walls and ceiling of the 
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servants' offices and kitchen, which at the beginning 
of the spring had been painted white, and were im- 
maculate in their purity, became literally a yellow- 
brown coffee colour, darkened all over with spots as 
black as soot, with the defilement of these torments, 
of which three and four dustpanfuls a day would be 
swept away dead without appreciably diminishing 
their number. 

These flies accompanied our whole summer, from 
June till the end of October. Before, however, the 
beginning of the latter month, the mosquitoes made 
their appearance ; and though, owing to the peculiar 
dryness of the summer of 1874, they were much less 
numerous than usual, there came enough of them to 
make our days miserable and our nights sleepless. 

These are the common indoor insects of a common 
summer in this part of Pennsylvania, to which should 
be added the occasional visits of spiders of such 
dimensions as to fill me with absolute terror ; I have, 
unfortunately, a positive physical antipathy to these 
strangely mannered animals (the only resemblance, I 
fear, between myself and Charles Kingsley), some of 
whose peculiarities, besides their infinitely dexterous 
and deliberate processes for ensnaring their prey, 
make them unspeakably repulsive to me, — indeed, 
to a degree that persuades me that, at some former 
period of my existence, " which, indeed, I can scarcely 
remember," as Kosalind says, I must have been a fly 
who perished by spider-craft. 

It is not, however, only in these midland and 
comparatively warmer States of North America that 
this profusion of insect life is foimd ; the heat of the 
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summer, even in Massachusetts, is more than a match, 
in its life-engendering force, for the destructive agency 
of the winter's cold ; and in the woods, on the high 
hill-tops of Berkshire, spiders of the most enormous 
size abound. I found two on my own place, the 
extremities of whose legs could not be covered by a 
large inverted tumbler ; one of these perfectly swarmed 
with parasitical small spiders, a most hideous object ! 
And one day, on cutting down a hollow pine-tree, my 
gardener called me to look at a perfect jet of white 
ants, which, like a small fountain, welled up from 
the middle of the decayed stump, and flowed over it 
in a thick stream to the ground. As far north as 
Lenox, in Berkshire, the summer heat brings hum- 
ming-birds and rattlesnakes ; and of less deadly, but 
very little less disagreeable, serpent-beasts, I have 
encountered there no fewer than eight, in a short mile 
walk, on a warm September morning, genial even for 
snakes. 

The succession of creatures I have enumerated is 
the normal entomology of an average Pennsylvania 
summer. But there came a year, a horrible year, 
shortly before my last return to England, when the 
Colorado beetle {alias potato-bug), having marched 
over the whole width of the continent, from the far 
West to the Atlantic sea-board, made its appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. These loath- 
some creatures, varying in size from a sixpence to a 
shilling, but rather oval than round in shape, of a 
pinkish-coloured flesh, covered with a variegated 
greenish-brown shell, came in such numbers that the 
paths in the garden between the vegetable beds 
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seemed to swim with them, and made me giddy to 
look at them. They devoured everything, beginning 
with the potatoes ; and having devastated the fields 
and garden, betook themselves to swarming up the 
walls of the house, for what purpose they alone could 
tell — but didn't. In vain men with ladders went up 
and scraped them down into buckets of hot water; 
they seemed inexhaustible, and filled me with such 
disgust that I felt as if I must fly, and abandon the 
place to them. I do not think this pest lasted much 
more than a week; then, having devoured, they de- 
parted, still making towards the sea, and were described 
to me by a gentleman, who drove along the road, as 
literally covering the highway, like a disbanded army. 
One's familiar sensations under this visitation were 
certainly " crawling and creeping ; " it is a great pity 
that flying might not have been added to them.] 

Branchtown, Monday, August 29th, 1836. 

Deabest H , 

You are in Italy ! in that land which, from the 
earliest time I can remember, has been the land of my 
dreams ; and it seems strange to me that you should 
be there, and I here ; for when we were together, the 
realities of life, the matter-of-fact interests of every-day 
existence, always attracted your sympathies more than 
mine ; nor do I remember ever hearing you mention 
with the longing which possessed me, Italy, or the 
shores of the Mediterranean. ... If, as I believe, 
there is a special Providence in " the fall of a sparrow," 
then your and my whereabouts are not the result of 
accidental circumstance, but the providential appoint- 
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ment of God. Dearest H ^ your life's lesson just 

now is to be taught you through variety of scene, the 
daily intercourse of your most precious friend [Miss 
Dorothy Wilson], and the beautiful and lofty influences 
of the countries in which you are travelling and sojourn- 
ing : and mine is to be learnt at present from a page as 
different as the chapters of Lindley Murray's Grammar 
are diflferent from those of a glorious, illuminated, old 
vellum book of legends. I not only believe through 
my intuitive instincts, but also through my rational 
convictions, that my own peculiar task is the whole- 
somest and best for me, and though I might desire to 
be with you in Italy, I am content to be without you 
in America. . . . How much all separation and dis- 
appointment tend to draw us nearer to God ! To me 
upon this earth you seem almost lost — you, and those 
yet nearer and dearer to me than yourself; your very 
images are becoming dim, and vague, and blurred in 
outline to my memory, like faded pictures or worn-out 
engravings. I think of you all almost as of the dead, 
and the feverish desire to be once more with you and 
them, from which I have suffered sometimes, is gradually 
dying away in my heart ; and now when I think of any 
of you, my dear distant ones, it is as folded with me 
together in our Heavenly Father's arms, watched over 
by His care, guarded over by His merciful love, and 
though my imagination no longer knows where to seek 
or find you on earth, I meet you under the shadow of 
His Almighty Wings, and know that we are together 
— now — and for ever. 

[To those who know the rate of intercourse between 
Europe and America noW; these expressions of the 
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painful sense of distance from my country and friends, 
under which I suffered, must seem almost incompre- 
hensible, — now, when to go to Europe seems to most 
Americans the easiest of summer trips, involving 
hardly more than a week's sea voyage ; when letters 
arrive almost every other day by some of the innumer- 
able steamers flying incessantly to and fro, and weaving, 
like living shuttles, the woof and warp of human com- 
munication between the continents ; and the submarine 
telegraph shoots daily tidings from shore to shore of 
\^ that terrible Atlantic, with swift security below its 
storms. But when I wrote this to my friend, no words 
were carried with miraculous celerity under the divid- 
ing waves ; letters could only be received once a 
month, and from thirty to thirty-seven days was the 
average voyage of the sailing packets which traversed 
the Atlantic. Men of business went to and fro upon 
their necessary affairs, but very few Americans went to 
Europe, and still fewer Europeans went to America, to 
spend leisure, or to seek pleasure ; and American and 
English women made the attempt still seldomer than 
the men. The distance between the two worlds, which 
are now so near to each other, was then immense.] 

Let me answer your questions, dear H ; though 

when I strive most entirely to satisfy you, I seem 
to have left out the very things you wish to 
know. . . . 

I am reading Sir Thomas Browne's " Keligio 
Medici." What charming old English it is! How 
many fantastical, and how many beautiful things there 
are in it ! 

Yesterday I walked down, with a basket of 
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cucumbers and some beautiful flower.^, to Mrs. F 's, 

the wife of the Unitarian clergyman whose church I 
attend, and who is an excellent and highly valued 
friend of mine; and I sat two hours with her and 
another lady, going through an interminable discussion 
on the subject of intellectual gifts : the very various 
proportions in which they were distributed, and the 
measure of consciousness of superiority which was 
inevitable, and therefore allowable, in the possessor of 
an unusual amount of such endowments. . . . 

I wish Mr. and Mrs. F lived near me instead 

of being merely come to spend -a few weeks in this 
neighbourhood. ... I do not keep a diary any more ; 
I do not find chronicling my days helps me to live 
them, and for many reasons I have given up my 
journal. Perhaps I may resume it when we set out 
for the South. . . . 

We are now altogether proprietors of this place, 
and I really think, as I am often told, that it is getting 
to be prettier and better kept than any other in this 
neighbourhood. It ris certainly very much improved, 
and no longer looks quite unlike an English place ; 
but there are yet a thousand things to be done to 
it, in the contemplation of which I try to forget its 
present mongrel appearance. 

Now, dear, I have answered as many of your ques* 
tions as my paper allows. Do not, I beseech you, send 
me back word that my letter was " thoroughly uDsatis* 
factory." 

God bless you. 

I am ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 
VOL. 1. 5 
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Branchtowii, Wednesday, October oth. 

My dearest H , 



It is a great disappointment to me that I 
am not going to the South this winter. There is no 
house, it seems, on the plantation but a small cottage, 
inhabited by the overseer, where the two gentlemen 
proprietors can be accommodated, but where there is 
no room for me, my baby, and her nurse, without un- 
housing the poor overseer and his family altogether. 
The nearest town to the estate, Brunswick, is fifteen 
miles oflf, and a wretched hole, where I am assured it 
will be impossible to obtain a decent lodging for me, 
so that it has been determined to leave me and baby 
behind, and the owner will go with his brother, but 
without us, on his expedition to Negroland. As far 
as the child is concerned, I am well satisfied ; . . . 
but I would undergo much myself to be able to go 
among those people. I know that my hands would 
be in a great measure tied. I certainly could not free 
them, nor could I even pay them for their labour, or 
try to instruct them, even to the p?)or degree of teach- 
ing them to read. But mere personal influence has a 
great efficiency ; moral revolutions of the world have 
been wrought by those who neither wrote books nor 
read them ; the Divinest Power was that of One 
Character, One Example ; that Character and Example 
which we profess to call our Eule of life. The power 
of individual personal qualities is really the great 
power, for good or evil, of the world ; and it is upon 
this ground that I feel convinced that, in spite of all 
the cunningly devised laws by which the negroes 
are walled up in a mental and moral prison, from which 
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there is apparently no issue, the personal character 
and daily influence of a few Christian men and 
women living among them would put an end to 
slavery, more speedily and effectually than any other 
means whatsoever. 

You do not know how profoundly this subject 
interests nie, and engrosses my thoughts : it is not 
alone the cause of humanity that so powerfully 
affects my mind ; it is, above all, the deep responsi- 
bility in which we are involved, and which makes it 
a matter of such vital paramount importance to me. 
... It seems to me that we are possessed of power 
and opportunity to do a great work; how can I not 
feel the keenest anxiety as to the use we make of 
this talent which God has entrusted us with? We 
dispose of the physical, mental, and moral condition 
of some hundreds of our fellow*creatures. How can 
I bear to think that this great occasion of doing 
good, of dealing justly, of setting a noble example 
to others, may be wasted or neglected by us ? How 
can I bear to think that the day will come, as come 
it surely must, when we shall say : We once had it 
in our power to lift this burden from four hundred 
heads and hearts, and stirred no finger to do it; but 
carelessly and indolently, or selfishly and cowardly, 
turned our back upon so great a duty and so great 
a privilege. 

I cannot utter what I feel upon this subject, but I 
pray to God to pour His light into our hearts, and 
enable us to do that which is right. 

In every point of view, I feel that we ought to 
embrace the cause of these poor people. They will be 
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free assuredly, and that before many years ; why not 
make friends of them instead of deadly enemies ? Why 
not give them at once the wages of their labour ? Is 
it to be supposed that a man will work, more for fear 
of the lash than he will for the sake of an adequate 
reward ? As a matter of policy, and to escape personal 
violence, or the destruction of one's property, it were 
well not to urge them — ignorant, savage, and slavish, 
as they are — into rebellion. As a mere matter of 
worldly interest, it would be wise to make it worth 
their while to work with zeal and energy for hire, 
instead of listlessly dragging their reluctant limbs 
under a driver's whip. 

Oh, how I wish I was a man ! How I wish I owned 
these slaves ! instead of being supported (disgracefully, 
as it seems to me) by their unpaid labour. . . . 

You tell me, dear H , that you are aged and 

much altered, and you doubt if I should know you. 
That's a fashion of speech — you doubt no such thing, 
and know that I should know you if your face were as 
red as the fiery inside of Etna, and your hair as white 
as its snowy shoulders. 

I have had the skin peeled off the back of my neck 
with standing in the sun here, and my whole face and 
hands are burnt, by constant exposure, to as fine a 
coffee-colour as you would wish to see of a summer's 
day. Tet, after all, I got as sharp a sunstroke on 
my shoulders, driving on a coach-box by the side of 
Loch Lomond once, as could be inflicted upon me 
by this American sky. The women here, who are 
careful, above all things, of their appearance, marvel 
extremely at my exposing myself to the horrors of 
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tanning, freckling, etc. ; but with hair and eyes as 
dark as mine, a gipsy complexion doesn't signify, 
and I prefer burning my skin to suffocating under 
silk handkerchiefs, sun-bonnets, and two and three 
gauze veils, and sitting, as the ladies here do, in 
the dark till the sun has declined. I am certainly 
more like a Bed Indian squaw than when last you 
saw me; but that change doesn't signify, its only 
skin-deep. . . . 

Tou speak of the beauty of the Italian sky, and 
say that to pass the mornings with such pictures, and 
the evenings with such sunsets, is matter to be grateful 
for. 

I have been spending a month with my friends, the 
Sedgwicks, in a beautiful hilly region in the State of 
Massachusetts ; and I never looked abroad upon the 
woods and valleys and lakes and mountains without 
thinking how great a privilege it was to live in the 
midst of such beautiful things. I felt this the more 
strongly, perhaps, because the country in my own 
neighbourhood here is by no means so varied and 
interesting. 

I am glad you are to have the pleasure of meeting 
your own people abroad, and thus carrying your home 
with you ; give my kindest love to them all whenever 
you see them. . . . 

I have not been hot this summer : the weather has 
been rainy [and cold to a most uncommon degree ; and 
I have rejoiced therefore, and so have the trees and 
the grass, which have contrived to look green to the 
end of the chapter, as with us. . . . 

If I ^m not allowed to go to the South this winter. 
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it is just possible that I may spend three months in 
England. 

Good-bye, my dearest H . 

I am ever yours, 

F. A. B. 

[This was the last letter I wrote to my friend from 
America this year ; it was decided that I should not 
go to the South, and so lonely a winter as I should 
have had to spend in the country being rather a sad 
prospect, it was also decided that I should return to 
England, and remain during my temporary widowhood 
with my own family in London. 

I sailed at the beginning of November, and reached 
England, after a frightfully stormy passage of eight 
and twenty days. I and my child's nurse were the 
only women on board the packet, and there were very 
few male passengers. The weather was dreadful; we had 
violent contrary winds almost the whole time, and one 
terrific gale that lasted nearly four days ; during which 
time I and my poor little child and her nurse were 
prisoners in the cabin, where we had not even the con- 
solation of daylight, the skylights being all closely 
covered to protect us from the sea, which broke all 
over the decks. I begged so hard one day to have the 
covering removed, and a ray of daylight admitted, if 
only for five minutes, that I was indulged, and had 
reason to repent it ; the sea almost instantly broke the 
windows and poured down upon us like Niagara, and 
I was thankful to be covered up again as quick as 
possible in dry darkness. 

This storm was made memorable to me by an ej^- 
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perience of which I have read one or two descriptions, 
by persons who have been similarly affected in seasons 
of great peril, and which I have never ceased regret- 
ting that I did not make a record of as soon as possible ; 
but the lapse of time, though it has no doubt 
enfeebled, has in no other way altered the impressions 
I received. 

The tempest was the first I had ever witnessed, and 
was undoubtedly a more formidable one than I have 
ever since encountered in eighteen passages across the 
Atlantic. I was told, after it was over, that the vessel 
had sprung its mainmast — a very serious injury to a 
sailing ship, I suppose, by the mode in which it was 
spoken of; and for three days we were unable to 
carry any sail whatever for the fury of the wind. 

At the height of the storm, in the middle of a 
night which my faithful friend and servant, Margery 
O'Brien, passed in prayer, without once rising from 
her knees, the frightful uproar of the elements and the 
delirous plunging and rearing of the convulsed ship 
convinced me that we should inevitably be lost. As 
the vessel reeled under a tremendous shock, the con- 
viction of our impending destruction became so intense 
in my mind, that my imagination suddenly presented 
to me the death-vision, so to speak, of my whole 
existence. 

This kind of phenomenon has been experienced 
and recorded by persons who have gone though the 
process of drowning, and afterwards recovered ; or have 
otherwise been in imminent peril of their lives, and 
have left curious and highly interesting accounts of 
their sensations, 
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I should find it impossible adequately to describe 
the vividness with which my whole past life presented 
itself to my perception ; not as a procession of events, 
filling a succession of years, but as a whole — a total — 
suddenly held up to me as in a mirror, indescribably 
awful, combined with the simultaneous acute and 
almost despairing sense of loss, of ivaste^ so to speak, 
by which it was accompanied. This instantaneous 
involuntary retrospect was followed by a keen and 
rapid survey of the religious belief in which I had 
been trained, and which then seemed to me my only 
important concern. . . . 

The tension, physical and mental, of the very 
short space of time in which these processes took place, 
gave way to a complete exhaustion, in which, strangely 
enough, I found the sort of satisfaction that a child 
does in crooning itself to sleep, in singing, one after 
another, every song I could call to memory ; and my 
repertory was a very numerous one, composed of English, 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish specimens, which I " chanted loudly, chanted 
lowly," sitting on the floor, through the rest of the 
night, till the day broke, and my sense of danger 
passed away, but not the recollection of the never-to- 
be-forgotten experience it had brought to me. 

I have often since wondered if any number of the 
men going into action on a field of battle are thus 
impressed. Several thousands of human beings, with 
the apparition of their past life thus suddenly con- 
fronting them, is not a bad suggestion of the Day of 
Judgment. 

I have heard it asserted that the experience I have 
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here described was only that of persons who, in the 
full vigour of life and health, were suddenly put in 
peril of immediate death; and that whatever regret, 
repentance, or remorse might afflict the last moments 
of elderly persons, or persons prepared by previous 
disease for dissolution, this species of revelation, by 
the sudden glare of death, of the whole past existence 
was not among the phenomena of death-beds. 

As a curious instance of the very mistaken infer- 
ences frequently drawn from our actions by others, 
when the storm had sufficiently subsided to allow of 
our very kind friend, the captain, leaving his post of 
vigilant watch on deck, to come and inquire after his 
poor imprisoned female passengers, he congratulated 
me upon my courage. " For," said he, " at the very 
height of the storm, I was told that you were heard 
singing away like a bird." 

I am not sure that I succeeded in making him 
understand that that was only because I had been as 
frightened as I was capable of being, and, having 
touched the extremest point of terror, I had subsided 
into a sort of ecstasy of imbecility, in which I had 
found my " singing voice." 

I returned to my home and family, and stayed with 
them in London all the time of my visit to England, 
. which, from unforeseen circumstances, was prolonged far 
beyond what had originally been intended. 

I returned to the intercourse of all my former 
friends and acquaintance, and to the London society 
of the day, which was full of delightful interest for 
me, after the solitary and completely unsocial life I 
bad been leading for the two previous years. 
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My friend, Miss S , was still abroad, and her 

absence was the only drawback to the pleasure and 
happiness of my return to my own country. 

My father resided then in Park Place, St. James', 
in a house which has since become part of the Park 
Hotel; we have always had a tending towards that 
particular street, which undoubtedly is one of the 
best situated in London : quiet in itself, not being a 
throughfare, shut in by the pleasant houses that look 
into the Green Park below Arlington Street, and yet 
close to St. James's Street, and all the gay busyness of 
the West End, Pall Mall, and Piccadilly. 

While we were living at No. 10, Park Place, my 
cousin, Horace Twiss, was our opposite neighbour, at 
No. 5, which became my own residence some years 
afterwards ; and, since then, my sister had her London 
abode for several years at No. 9. The street seems 
always a sort of home to me, full of images and 
memories of members of my family and their intimates 
who visited us there. 

My return to London society at this time gave me 
the privilege of an acquaintance with some of its most 
remarkable members, many of whom became, and 
remained, intimate and kind friends of mine for many 
years. The Miss Berrys, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
Lady Morley, Lord and Lady Lansdowne, Lord and 
Lady EUesmere, Lord and Lady Dacre, Sydney Smith, 
Bogers, were among the persons with whom I then 
most frequently associated ; and in naming these 
members of the London world of that day, I mention 
only a small portion of a brilliant society, full of 
every element of wit, wisdom, experience, refined t^rSte^ 
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high culture, good breeding, good sense, and dis- 
tinction of every sort that can make human intercourse 
valuable and delightful. 

I was one of the youngest members of that pleasant 
society, and have seen almost all its brilliant lights 
go out. Eheu ! of what has succeeded to them in the 
London of the present day, I- know nothing.] 

Park Place, St. James's, December 28th, 1836. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all your doubts, and 
notwithstanding all the improbabilities and all the im- 
possibilities, here I am, dearest H , in very deed, 

in England, and in London, once again. And shall 
it be that I have crossed that terrible sea, and am to 
pass some time here, and to return without seeing 
you? I cannot well fancy that. Surely, now that 
the Atlantic is no longer between us, though the Alps 
may be, we shall meet once more before I go back to 
my dwelling-place beyond the uttermost parts of the 
sea. The absolute impossibility of taking the baby 
to the South determined the arrangements that were 
made; and as I was at any rate to be alone all the 
winter, I obtained leave to pass it in England, whither 
I am come, alone with my chick, through tempestuous 
turbulence of winds and waves, and where I expect to 
remain peaceably with my own people, until such time 
as I am fetched away. When this may be, however, 
neither I nor any one else can tell, as it depends upon 
the meeting and sitting of a certain Convention, 
summoned for the revising of the constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania; and there is at present an 
uncertainty as to the time of its opening. It was at 
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first appointed to convene on the Ist of May, and it 
was then resolved that I should return early in March, 
so as to be in America by that time ; but my last 
news is that the meeting of the Convention may take 
place in February, and my stay in England will 
probably be prolonged for several months in conse- 
quence. . • . 

Your various propositions, regarding negro slavery 
in America, I will answer when we meet, which I hope 
will be ere long. ... I wish to Heaven I could have 
gone down to Georgia this winter ! . . . 

Your impression of Kome does not surprise me; 
I think it would be mine. I have not seen dear 
Emily, but expect that pleasure in about a fort- 
night. . . . 

My father took his farewell of the stage last Friday. 
How much I could say upon that circumstance alone ! 
The house was immensely full, the feeling of regret 
and goodwill universal, and our own excitement, as 
you may suppose, very great. My father bore it far 
better than I had anticipated, and his spirits do not 
appear to have suffered since; I know not whether 
the reaction may not make itself felt hereafter. 

Perhaps his present occupation of licenser may 
afford sufficient employment of a somewhat kindred 
nature to prevent his feeling very severely the loss 
of his professional excitement; and yet I know not 
whether a sufficient succedaneum is to be found for 
such a dram as that, taken nightly for more than 
forty years. . . . 

Who do you think Adelaide and I went to dine 
with last Friday ? You will never guess, so I may q-s 
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well tell you — the C 's ! The meetings in this world 

are strange things. She sought me with apparent 
cordiality, and I had no reason whatever for avoiding 
her. She is very handsome, and appears remarkably 
amiable, with the simple good breeding of a French 
great lady, and the serious earnestness of a devout 
Koman Catholic. They are going to Lisbon, where 
he is Attach^ to the Embassy. 

I had a letter from Mr. Combe the other day, full 
of the books he had been publishing, and the lectures 
lie had been delivering. He seems to be very busy, 
and very happy. [Mr. Combe had lately married my 
cousin, Cecilia Siddons.] . . • 

Farewell, my dearest H . 

I am ever your most affectionate, 

F. A. B. 

Park Place, St James's, May ISth, 1837, 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, 

You will never believe I am alive, not sooner to 
have answered your kind letter ; yet I was grateful for 
your expressions of regard, and truly sorry for all you 
have had to undergo. Certainly the chances of this 
life are strange — that you should be in Toronto, and 
I in London now, is what neither of us would have 
imagined a little while ago. 

I wish I could think you were eitbfer as happy or 
as well amused as I am, I hope, however, you have 
recovered your health, and that you will be able to 
visit some of the beautiful scenery of the St. Lawrence 
this summer ; that, at least, you may have some com- 
pensation for your effort in crossing the Atlantic, 
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I heard of you from my frieud, Miss Sedgwick, 
whose sympathies were as much excited by your 
personal acquaintance as her admiration had been by 
your books. I heard of you, too, from Theodore Fay, 
whom I saw a short time since, and -who gave me a 
letter of yours to read, which you wrote him from New 
York. [Mr. Theodore Fay was a graceful writer of 
prose and poetry, and achieved some literary reputa- 
tion in his own country ; he was for some time United 
States Minister at Berlin.] 

Lady Hatherton, whom I met the other evening at 
old Lady Cork's, was speaking of you with much aflFec- 
tion; and all your friends regret your absence from 
England ; and none more sincerely than I, who shall, 
I fear, have the ill fortune to miss you on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

I find London more beautiful, more rich and royal, 
than ever; the latter epithet, by the bye, applies to 
external things alone, for I do not think the spirit of 
the people as royal, i,e., loyal, as I used to fancy it 
was. 

Liberalism appears to me to have gained a much 
stronger and wider influence than it had before I went 
away; liberal opinions have certainly spread, and I 
suppose will spread indefinitely. Toryism, on the 
other hand, seems as steadfast in its old strongholds as 
ever ; the Tories, I see, are quite as wedded as formerly 
to their political faith, but at the same time more 
afraid of all that is not themselves, more on the defen- 
sive, more socially exclusive; I think they mix less 
with "the other side" than formerly, and are less 
tolerant of difference of opinion. 
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I find a whole race of prima donnas swept away ; 
Pasta gone and Malibran dead, and their successor, 
Grisi, does not charm and enchant me as they did, 
especially when I hear her compared to the former 
noble singer and actress. When I look at her, beautiful 
as she is, and think of Pasta, and hear her extolled far 
above that great Queen of song, by the public who 
cannot yet have forgotten the latter, I am more than 
ever impressed with the worthlessness of popularity 
and public applause, and the mistake of those who 
would so much as stretch out their little finger to 
obtain it. I came to England just in time to see my 
father leave the stage, and close his laborious pro- 
fessional career. After a long life of public exhibition, 
and the glare of excitement which inevitably attends 
upon it, to withdraw into the sober twilight of private 
life is a great trial, and I fear he finds it so. His 
health is not as good as it was while he still exercised 
his profession, and I think he misses the stimulus of 
the daily occupation and nightly applause. 

What a dangerous pursuit that is which weans one 
from all other resources and interests, and leaves one 
dependent upon public exhibition for the necessary 
stimulus of one's existence ! This aspect of it alone 
would make me deprecate that profession for any one 
I loved; it interferes with every other study, and 
breaks the thread of every other occupation, and pro- 
duces mental habits which, even if distasteful at first, 
gradually become paramount to all others, and, in 
due time inveterate; and besides perpetually stimu- 
lating one's personal vanity and desire for admiration 
and applause^ directs whatever ambition one has to the 
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least exalted of aims, the production of evanescent 
efifects and transitory emotions. 

I am thankful that I w£is removed from the stage 
before its excitement became necessary to me. That 
reminds me that, within the last two days. Pasta has 
returned to England ; they say she is to sing at Drury 
Lane, Grisi having possession of the Opera House. 
Now, w^ill it not be a pity that she should come in 
the decline of her fine powers, and subject herself to 
comparisons with this young woman, whose voice and 
beauty and popularity are all in their full flower ? If 
I knew Pasta, I think I would go on my knees to beg 
her not to do it. 

I find my sister's voice and singing very much im- 
proved, and exceedingly charming. She speaks always 
with warm regard of you, and remembers gratefully 
your kindness to her. 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, it is a great disappoint- 
ment to me that I cannot welcome you to my American 
home, and be to you that pleasant thing, an old 
friend in a foreign land. It appears to me that we 
shall have the singular ill-luck of passing each other 
on the sea ; at least, if it is true that you return in 
the autumn. 

Much as I had desired to see my own country 
again, my visit to it has had one effect which I 
certainly had not anticipated, and for which I am 
grateful ; it has tended to reconcile me to my present 
situation in life, comparatively remote as it is from the 
best refinements of civilization and all the enjoyments 
of society. • . . The turmoil and dissipation of a 
London life, amusing as they are for a time, soon pall 
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upon one ; and I already feel, in my diminished relish 
for them, that I am growing old. 

To live in the country in England ! — that indeed 
would be happiness and pleasure ; but wo shall never 
desert America and the duties that belong to us there, 
and I should be the last person to desire that we should 
do so ; and so I think henceforth England and I are 
"Paradises Lost" to each other, — and this is a very 
strange life ; with which " wise saw," but not " modern 
instance," I will conclude, begging you to believe me, 

Ever yours most truly, 

F. A. B. 

Madame Pasta did return then to the stage, and 
her brilliant young rival, Grisi, was to her what the 
Giessbach would be to a great wave of the Atlantic. 
But, alas ! she returned once more after that, to the 
scene of her former triumphs in London ; the power, 
majesty, and grace of her face, figure, and deportment 
all gone, her voice painfully impaired and untrue, her 
great art unable to remedy, in any degree, the failure 
of her natural powers. 

She came as an agent and emissary of the political 
party of Italian liberty, to help the cause of their 
Italia Unita, and our people received her with affec- 
tionate respect, for the sake of what she had been ; but 
she accepted their applause with melancholy gestures 
of disclaimer, and sorrowful head-shaking over her own 
decline. Those who had never heard or seen her 
before, were inclined to laugh ; those who had, 
did cry. 

The latent expression of a face is a curious study 
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for the physiognomist, and is sometimes strikingly at 
variance with that which is habitual, as well as with 
the general character of the features. That fine and 
accurate observer of the symptoms of humanity, George 
Eliot, gives her silly, commonplace, little second- 
heroine in "Adam Bede," Hester, a pathetic and 
sentimental expression, to which nothing in her mind 
or character corresponds, and which must have been 
an inheritance from some ancestress in whom such an 
expression had originated with a meaning. 

Madame Pasta was not handsome, people of un- 
educated and unrefined taste might have called her 
plain; but she had that indescribable quality which 
painters value almost above all others — style, and a 
power and sweetness of expression, and a grandeur 
and grace of demeanour, that I have never seen sur- 
passed. She was not handsome, certainly ; but she was 
beautiful, and never, by any chance, looked common 
or vulgar. 

Madame Grisi was almost perfectly handsome ; the 
symmetry of her head and bust, and the outline of her 
features, resembled the ideal models of classical art — it 
was the form and face of a Grecian goddess ; and her 
rare natural gifts of musical utterance and personal 
loveliness won for her, very justly, the great admiration 
she excited, and the popularity she so long enjoyed. 
In a woman of far other and higher endowments, that 
wonderful actress, Eachel, whose face and figure, under 
the transforming influence of her consummate dramatic 
art, were the perfect interpreters of her perfect tragic 
conceptions, an ignoble, low-lived expression occasion- 
ally startled and dismayed one, on a countenance as 
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much more noble and intellectual^ as it was less 
beautiful, than Grisi's, — ^the outward and visible sign 
of the inward and spiritual disgrace, which made it 
possible for one of her literary countrymen and 
warmest admirers to say that she was adorable, 
because she was so " delicieusement canaille." Emilie, 
Camille, Esther, Pauline, such a "delightful black- 
guard " ! 

Grazia, the Juno of the Roman sculptors of her 
day, their model of severe classical beauty, had a 
perfectly stolid absence of all expression ; she was 
like one of the oxen of her own Campagna, a splendid, 
serious-looking animal. No animal is ever vulgar, 
except some dogs, who live too much with men for 
the interest of their dignity, and catch the infection 
of tlie human vice. 

With us coarse-featured English, and our heavy- 
faced Teutonic kinsfolk, a thick outline and snub 
features are generally supposed to be the vulgar 
attributes of our lower classes ; but the predominance 
of spirit over matter vindicates itself strikingly across 
the Atlantic, where, in the lowest strata of society, 
the native American rowdy, with a face as pure in 
outline as an ancient Greek coin, and hands and feet 
as fine as those of a Norman noble, strikes one dumb 
with the aspect of a countenance whose vile ignoble 
hardness can triumph over such refinement of line and 
delicacy of proportion. A human soul has a wonderful 
supremacy over the matter which it informs. The 
American is a whole nation with well-made, regular 
noses ; from which circumstance (and a few others), 
I believe in their future superiority over all other 
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nations. But the lotvness their faces are capable of 
** flogs Europe." 

Bannisters, August 1st, 1837, 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, 

After a riotous London season, my family 
has broken itself into small pieces and dispersed. 
My mother is at hei> cottage in Surrey, where she 
intends passing the rest of the summer; my father 
and sister are gone to Carlsbad — is not that spirited ? 
— though indeed they journey in search of health, 
rather than pleasure. My father has been far from 
well for some time past, and has at length been liter- 
ally packed off by Dr. Granville, to try the Bohemian 
waters. 

I am at present staying with my friends, the Fitz- 
Hughs, at Bannisters. I leave this place on Friday 
for Liverpool, where I shall await the arrival of the 
American packet; after that, we have several visits 
to pay, and I hope, when we have achieved them, to 
join my father and Adelaide at Carlsbad. I am pretty 
sure that we shall winter in America; for, indeed, I 
was to have written to you, to beg you to spend that 
season with us in Philadelphia ; but as I had already 
received your intimation of your intended return to 
England in the autumn, I knew that such an offer 
would not suit your plans. 

How glad you will be to see England again ! and 
how glad your friends will be to see you again ! Miss 
Martineau, who was speaking of you with great kind- 
ness the other day, added that your publishers would 
rejoice to see you too. 
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I do not know whether her book on America has 
yet reached you. It has been universally read, and 
though by no means agreeable to the opinions of the 
majority, I think its whole tone has impressed every- 
body with respect for her moral character, her integrity, 
her benevolence, and her courage. 

She tells me she is going to publish another work 
upon America, containing more of personal narrative 
and local description ; after which, I believe, she thinks 
of writing a novel. I shall be quite curious to see 
how she succeeds in the latter undertaking. The 
stories and descriptions of her political tales were 
charming ; but whether she can carry herself through 
a work of imagination of any length with the same 
success, I do not feel sure. 

I saw the Montagues, and Procters, and Chorley 
(who is, I believe, a friend of yours), pretty often while 
I was in London, and they were my chief informers as 
to your state of being, doing, and suffering. I am 
sorry that the latter has formed so large a portion of 
your experience in that strange and desolate land of 
your present sojourn. You do not say in your last 
letter whether you intend visiting the United States 
before you return, or shall merely pass through so 
much of them as will bring you to the port from which 
you sail. As I am not there to see you, I should 
hardly regret your not travelling through them ; for, 
in spite of your popularity, which is very great in all 
parts of the country that I have visited, I do not think 
American tastes, manners, and modes of being would 
be, upon the whole, congenial to you. 

I believe I told you how I had met your friend. 
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Lady Hatherton, at a party at old Lady Cork^s, and 
how kindly she inquired after you. . . . 

We are here in the midst of the elections, with 
which the whole country is in an uproar just now. 
My friends are immovable Tories, and I had the 
satisfaction of being personally hissed (which I never 
was before), in honour of their principles, as I drove 
through the town of Southampton to-day in their 
carriage. 

The death of poor old King William, and the 
accession of the little lady, his niece, must be stale 
news, even with you, now. She was the last excite- 
ment of the public before the " dissolution of London," 
and her position is certainly a most interesting one. 
Poor young creature ! at eighteen to bear such a 
burden of responsibility I I should think the mere 
state and grandeur, and slow-paced solemnity of her 
degree, enough to strike a girl of that age into a 
melancholy, without all the other graver considera- 
tions and causes for care and anxiety which belong 
to it. I dare say, whatever she may think now, before 
many years are over she would be heartily glad to 
have a small pension of £30,000 a year, and leave to 
"go and play," like common folk of fortune. But, 
to be sure, if "noblesse oblige," royalty must do so 
still more, or, at any rate, on a wider scale; and so 
I take up my burden again — poor young Queen of 
England I . . . 

Emily sends you her best remembrances. . . . We 
shall certainly remain in England till October, so that 
I feel sure that I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you here before I return to my other country — for I 
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reckon that I have two ; ' though, as the old woman 
said, and you know, " between two stools," etc. 

I should have thought you and Sir Francis Head 
would have become infinite cronies. I hear he is so 
very clever ; and as you tell me he says so many fine 
things of me, I believe it. 

Ever yours most truly, 

F. A. B. 

The admirable novel of "Deerbrook" sufficiently 
answered all who had ever doubted Miss Martineau's 
capacity for that order of composition ; in spite of 
Sydney Smith's determination that no village " poti- 
cary," as he called it, might, could, would, or ever 
should, be a hero of romance, and the incessant ridicule 
with which he assailed the choice of such a one. If, 
he contended, he takes his mistress's hand with the 
utmost fervour of a lover, he will, by the mere force 
of habit, end by feeling her pulse ; if, under strong 
emotion, she faints away, he will have no salts but 
Epsom about him, wherewith to restore her suspended 
vitality ; he will put cream of tartar in her tea, and 
(a) flower of brimstone in her bosom. There was no 
end to the fun he made of " the medicinal lover," as 
he called him. Nevertheless, the public accepted the 
Deerbrook M.D., and all the paraphernalia of gallipots, 
pill-boxes, phials, salves, ointments, with which the 
facetious divine always represented him as surrounded ; 
and vindicated, by its approval, the authoress's choice 
of a hero. 

I do not know whether Mr. Gibson is not, to me, 
decidedly the hero of Mrs, Gaskell's "Wives and 
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Daughters." I like him infinitely better than all the 
younger men of the story ; and I think the pre- 
ponderating interest with which one closes George 
Eliot's wonderful " Middlemarch " is decidedly in 
behalf of Lydgate, the country surgeon and hospital 
doctor. To be sure, we have come a long way since 
the Liberalism of Sydney Smith and 1837. 

I was indebted to my kind friend, Lord Lansdowne, 
for the memorable pleasure of being present at the 
first meeting between Queen Victoria and her Houses 
of Parliament. The occasion, which is always one of 
interest, when a new sovereign performs the solemnity, 
was rendered peculiarly so by the age and sex of the 
sovereign. Every person who, by right or favour, could 
be present, was there ; and no one of that great assembly 
will ever forget the impression made upon them. Lady 
Lansdowne, who was Mistress of the Eobes, was herself 
an important member of the group round the throne, 
and I went with her niece. Lady Valletort, under Lord 
Ijansdowne's escort, to places most admirably situated 
for hearing and seeing the whole ceremony. The queen 
was not handsome, but very pretty, and the singularity 
of her great position lent a sentimental and poetical 
charm to her youthful face and figure. 

The serene serious sweetness of her candid brow 
and clear soft eyes gave dignity to the girlish counte- 
nance, while the want of height only added to the 
eflfect of extreme youth of the round but slender 
person, and gracefully moulded hands and arms. The 
queen's voice was exquisite; nor have I ever heard 
any spoken words more musical in their gentle dis- 
tinctness, than the " My Lords and Gentlemen " which 
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broke the breathless silence of the illustrious assembly, 
whose gaze was riveted upon that fair flower of royalty. 
The enunciation was as perfect as the intonation was 
melodious, and I think it is impossible to hear a more 
excellent utterance than that of the queen's English, 
by the English queen. 

Wednesday, July 2Qth, 1837, 

Bannisters 1 

(Think of that. Master Brook ! !) 

Dearest H , 

These overflowing spirits of mine all come of 
a gallop of fifteen miles I have been taking with dear 
Emily, over breezy commons and through f^rny pine- 
woods, and then coming home and devouring luncheon 
as fast as it could be swallowed ; and so you get the 
result of all this physical excitement in these very 
animal spirits; and if my letter is "all sound and 
fury, signifying nothing," under the circumstances 
how can I help it ? 

That rather ill-conducted person, Ninon de TEnclos, 
I believe, said her soup got into her head ; and though 
" comparisons are odious," and I should be loth to 
suggest any between that wonderful no-better-than-she- 
should-be and myself, beyond all doubt my luncheon 
has got into my head, though I drank nothing but 
water with it ; but I rather think violent exercise in 
the cold air, followed immediately by eating, will 
produce a certain amount of intoxication, just as easily 
as stimulating drink would. I suppose it is only a 
question of accelerated circulation, with a slight 
tendency of blood to the head. 
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However that may be, I wish you would speak to 
Emily (you needn't bawl, though you are in Ireland), 
and tell her to hold her tongue and not disturb me. 
She is profanely laughing at a sermon of Dr. South's, 
and interrupting me in this serious letter to you with 
absurd questions about such nonsense as Life, Death, 
and Immortality. I can't get on for her a bit, so add 
her to the cold ride and the hot lunch in the list of 
causes of this crazy epistle — I mean, the causes of its 
craziness. 

Do you know old South ? I don't believe you do 
even this much of him : — 

" Old South, a witty Churchman reckoned, 
Was preaching once to Charles the Second : 
When lo ! the King began to nod, 
Deaf to the zealous man of God ; 
Who, leaning o'er his pulpit, cried 
To Lauderdale by Charles's side :— • 
* My Lord, why, 'tis a shameful thing ! 
You snore so loud, you'll wake the King ! ' " 

I quote by memory, through my luncheon, and I dare 
say all wrong ; but it doesn't matter, for I don't 
believe you know it a bit better than I remember it. 
I and my baby came here on Monday, and shall stay 
until to-morrow week ; after that I go to Liverpool, to 
meet and be met ; and after that I know nothing, of 
course. ... If, however, by that time you are likely 
to be near London, we will come up thither forthwith, 
and you must come and stay in Park Place with us. 
We shall be alone keeping house there ; for my mother 
is in the country, and my father and Adelaide are 
going to Carlsbad, where we think to join them by-and- 
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by; in the mean time, we hope to enjoy ourselves 

much sight-seeing all over London, which we shall 

then have entirely to ourselves ; and you had better 

come and help us. 

Good-bye, dearest H , 

Yours ever, 

F. A. B. 

This letter was written from Bannisters, the 
charming country home of my dear friend. Miss Fitz- 
Hugh. For years it had been a resort of rest for Mrs. 
Siddons, who was always made welcome as one of her 
own sisters, by Mrs. FitzHugh ; and for years it was a 
resort of rest for me, to whom my friend was as devoted 
as her mother had been to my aunt. 

Liverpool, Saturday, August 17th, 1837. 

My dearest Harriet, 

I have but one instant in which to write. I 
hope this will meet you at Emily's, in Orchard Street 
[No. 18, Orchard Street, Portman Square, Mr. Fitz- 
Hugh's town house] ; it is to entreat you to remain 
there until I come to town, which must be in less than 
a week. . . . 

I left Bannisters — most unnecessarily, as it has 
proved — a fortnight ago, which time I have been 
spending in heart-eating suspense, waiting in vain, 
and bolstering up my patience, which kept sinking 
every day more and more, like an empty sack put to 
stand upright. I have, since I arrived here, received 
a letter which has caused me considerable distress, 
inasmuch as I find I must leave England without 
again seeing my father and Adelaide, who are gone 
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to Carlsbad in the full expectation of our joining them 
there. . . . 

The political body upon whose movements ours are 
just now depending has not dispersed, but is merely 
adjourned to the 17th October. This allows its absent 
member but a few days in Europe, as we must sail on 
the 8th September ; and those few days are gradually 
becoming fewer in consequence of this long prevalence 
of contrary winds, which is keeping the vessel just at 
the entrance of the Channel, within one good day's 
sail of me. 

All this is a trial, and my heart has sunk, as hour 
after hour I have watched that watery horizon, and 
seen the masts appear and disappear, and yet no 
tidings of the ship I look for. 

I have ridden, bathed, tried to write, tried to read, 
marked my Shakespeare for you, and laid my hand — 
but, God knows, not with all my heart — to whatsoever 
I found to do : still I have been ashamed and dis- 
pleased at the little command I have achieved over 
my impatience, and the little use I have made of my 
time. It has been my great good fortune to meet 
with old friends, and to make new ones, during this 
period of my probation ; and never was kindly inter- 
course more needed and more appreciated. But, after 
all, is it not always thus? and are not unexpected 
pleasures and enjoyments furnished us quite as often 
as the trials which render them doubly welcome ? 

'Tis now the 14th of August, and yet no tidings of 
that ship. There is no ground whatever for anxiety, 
for it is the prevalence of calm, and light contrary 
winds, which alone delay its arrival. 
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Dearest Harriet, I shall soon see you again, and 
will not that be a blessing to both of ns ? Farewell, 
my dear friend. How long it is since we have been 
even thus near each other ! how long since we have 
hoped so soon to hear each other's voice ! 

Ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 

This letter was written from Crosby, a little strip 
of sandy beach, three miles from Liverpool, to which 
I betook myself with my child, rather than remain in 
the noisy smoky town, while waiting for the arrival 
of the vessel from America which I was expecting. 

I dare say, Crosby is by this time a flourishing, 
fashionable bathing-place. It was then a mere row of 
very humble seaside lodging-houses, where persons 
constrained as I was to remain in the close vicinity of 
Liverpool, were able to obtain fresh air, salt water, 
and an uninterrupted sea view. 

A Liverpool lady told me that, having once spent 
some weeks at this place one summer, her son, a lad 
of about twelve years old, used to ride along the sands 
to Liverpool every day for his lessons, and that she 
could see him through the telescope all the way to 
the first houses on the outskirt of the town. Just 
about midway, however, there was a spot of treacherous 
quicksand, and I confess I wondered at my friend's 
courage in watching her boy pass that point : he knew 
it well, and was little likely to take his pony too near 
it; but I confess I would rather have trusted to his 
caution to avoid the place, than watched him pass it 
through a telescope. 
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From Liverpool, the long-expected ship having 
arrived, we went to London, and spent as much time 
with our friends there and elsewhere as our very 
limited leisure would then allow ; and by the 10th 
September, we were again on the edge of English 
ground, about to sail for the United States. 

Liverpool, Friday, September 8th, 1837. 

My dear Lady Dacre," 

My time in England is growing painfully 
short, for the watch says half-past eleven, and at two 
o'clock I shall be on board the ship. My promise, as 
well as my desire, urge me to write you a few parting 
words. And yet what can they be, that may give you 
the slightest pleasure ? 

My parting with my poor mother was calmer than 
I had ventured to anticipate, and I thank Heaven 
that I was not obliged to leave England without seeing 
her once more. I have heard from my sister, who had 
just received the news of my sudden departure from 
EDgland when she wrote. She was bitterly disap- 
pointed ; but yet I think this unexpected parting 
without seeing each other again is perhaps well. 
Our last leave-taking, when she started with my father 
for Carlsbad, was quite cheerful, because we looked 
soon to meet again. We have been spared those ex- 
ceedingly painful moments of clinging to what we are 
condemned to lose, and in the midst of novelty and 
variety she will miss me far less than had I left her 
lonely, in the home where we have been together for 
the past year. 

Dear Lady Dacre, pray, if it is in your power to 
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show her kindness at any time, do so ; but I am sure 
that you would, and that such a request on my part is 
unnecessary. 

The days that we spent in London after leaving 
you formed a sad contrast to the happy time we enjoyed 
at the Hoo. We were plunged in bustle and confusion ; 
up to our eyes in trunks, packing-cases, carpet-bags, and 
valises ; and I don't believe Marius in the middle of 
his Carthaginian ruins was more thoroughly uneoni' 
fortable than I, in my desolate, box-encumbered rooms. 

You know that we were disappointed of our visit to 
Bowood, but we spent a few days delightfully at 
Bannisters, and I am happy to say that we are leaving 
England with the desire and determination to return 
as soon as possible. 

I found on my arrival here a most pressing and 
cordial invitation from Sydney Smith (I cannot call 
him Mr.) to Combe Flory, which, like many other 
pleasant things, must be foregone. Pray, if you are 
with him when or after you receive this, thank him 
again for his kindness and courtesy to us. I did not 
quite like him, you know, when first I met him at 
Rogers' ; but that was Lady Holland's fault ; even 
now, bis being a clergyman hurts my mind a little 
sometimes, and I fancy I should like him more entirely 
if he were not so. I have a superstitious veneration 
for the cloth, which his free-and-easy wearing of 
it occasionally disturbs a little ; but I feel deeply 
honoured by his notice, and most grateful for the 
goodwill which he expresses towards me, and should 
have been too glad to have heard him laugh once more 
at his own jokes, which I acknowledge he does with a 
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better grace than any man alive, — though the last time 
I had that pleasure it was at my own expense : I gave 
him an admirable chance, and I think he used his 
advantage most unmercifully. 

And now, dear Lady Dacre, what message will you 
give your kind and good husband from me ? May I, 
with " one foot on land and one on sea," send him word 
that I love him almost as well as I do you ? This 
shall rest with you, however. Pray thank him with 
all my heart, as I do you, for your manifold kindnesses 
to me. God bless and preserve you both, and those 
you love ! Remember me most kindly to Mrs. Sullivan. 
I cannot tell you how my heart is squeezed^ as the 
French say, at going away. Luckily, I am too busy 
to cry to-day, and to-morrow I shall be too sea-sick, 
and so, farewell ! 

Believe me, my dear -Lady Dacre, 

Yours affectionately, 

F. A. B. 

The occasion of my becoming acquainted with my 
admirable and very kind friend, the Eev. Sydney 
Smith, was a dinner at Mr. Rogers', to which I had 
been asked to meet Lord and Lady Holland, by special 
desire, as I was afterwards informed, of the latter, who 
during dinner, drank out of her neighbour's (Sydney 
Smith's) glass, and otherwise behaved herself with the 
fantastic despotic impropriety in which she frequently 
indulged, and which might have been tolerated in a 
spoilt beauty of eighteen, but was hardly becoming in 
a woman of her age and " personal appearance," When 
first I came out on the stage, my father and mother, 
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who occasionally went to Holland House, received an 
invitation to dine there, which included me; after 
some discussion, which I did not then understand, it 
was deemed expedient to decline the invitation for me, 
and I neither knew the grounds of my parents' decision, 
nor of how brilliant and delightful a society it had 
then closed the door to me. On my return to England 
after my marriage, Lady Holland's curiosity revived 
with regard to me, and she desired Eogers to ask me 
to meet her at dinner, which I did ; and the impression 
she made upon me was so disagreeable that, for a time, 
it involved every member of that dinner-party in a halo 
of undistinguishing dislike in my mind. 

My sister had joined us in the evening, and sat for a 
few moments by Lady Holland, who dropped her hand- 
kerchief. Adelaide, who was as unpleasantly impressed 
as myself by that lady, for a,moment made no attempt to 
pick it up ; but, reflecting upon her age and size, which 
made it diflScult for her to stoop for it herself, my 
sister picked it up and presented it to her, when Lady 
Holland, taking it from her, merely said, " Ah ! I 
thought you'd do it." Adelaide said she felt an almost 
irresistible inclination to twitch it from her hand, 
throw it on the ground again, and say, " Did you ? 
then now do it yourself ! " 

Altogether, the evening was unsuccessful, if its 
purpose had been an acquaintance between Lady 
Holland and myself; and I remember a grotesque 
climax to my dissatisfaction in the destruction of a 
lovely nosegay of exquisite flowers which my sister 
had brought with her, and which, towards the middle 
of the evening, mysteriously disappeared, and was 
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looked for and inquired for in vain, until poor Lord 
Holland, who was then dependent upon the assistance 
of two servants to move from his seat, being raised from 
the sofa on which he had been deposited when he was 
brought up from the dining-room, the flowers, which 
Adelaide had left there, were discovered, pressed as 
flat as if for preservation in a book of botanical speci- 
mens. The kindly, good-natured gentleman departed, 
luckily, without knowing the mischief he had done 
or seeing my sister's face of ludicrous dismay at the con- 
dition of her flowers ; which Sydney Smith, however, 
observed, and in a minute exclaimed, " Ah ! I see ! 
Oh dear, oh dear, what a pity ! Hot-bed ! hot-bed ! " 

It has always been a matter of amazement to me 
that Lady Holland should have been allowed to ride 
rough-shod over society, as she did for so long, with 
such complete impunity. To be sure, in society, well" 
bred persons are always at the mercy of ill-bred ones, 
who have an immense advantage over everybody who 
shrinks from turning a social gathering into closed 
lists for the exchange of impertinences ; and people 
gave way to Lady Holland's domineering rudeness, for 
the sake of their hosts and fellow-guests, and spared 
her oat of consideration for them. Another reason for 
the toleration shown Lady Holland was the universal 
esteem and affectionate respect felt for her husband, 
whose friends accepted her and her peculiarities for hia 
sake, and could certainly have given no stronger proof 
of their regard for him. 

The most powerful inducement to patience, how- 
ever, to the London society upon which Lady Holland 
habitually trampled, was the immense attraction of her 
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house, and of the people who frequented it. Holland 
House was, for a series of years, the most brilliant, 
charming, and altogether delightful social resort. 
Beautiful, comfortable, elegant, picturesque., — an ideal 
house, full of exquisite objects and interesting associa- 
tions, where persons the most distinguished for birth, 
position, mental accomplishments, and intellectual 
gifts, met in a social atmosphere of the highest cultiva- 
tion and the greatest refinement, — the most perfect 
civilization could produce nothing more perfect in the 
way of enjoyment than the intercourse of that delight- 
ful mansion. As Lady Tankerville pathetically ex- 
claimed on Lady Holland's death, " Ah ! poore, deare 
Lady 'Olland ! what shall we do ? It was such a 
pleasante 'ouse ! " — admission to which was, to most 
of its frequenters, well worth some toleration of its 
mistress's brusqueries. 

If, as a friend of mine once assured me (a well-born, 
well-bred man of the best English society), it was quite 
well worth while to " eat a little dirt " to get the entree 
of Stafford House, I incline to think the spoonfuls of 
dirt Lady Holland occasionally administered to her 
friends were accepted by them as the equivalent for 
the delights of her " pleasante 'ouse ; " and that I did 
not think so, and had no desire to go there upon those 
terms, was, I imagine, the only thing that excited 
Lady Holland's curiosity about me, or her desire to 
have me for her guest. She complained to Charles 
Greville that I would not let her become acquainted 
with me, and twice after our first unavailing meeting 
at Bogers', made him ask me to meet her again : each 
time, however, with no happier tesult. 
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The first time, after making herself generally 
obnoxious at dinner, she at length provoked Eogers, 
who, the conversation having fallen upon the subject 
of beautiful hair, and Lady Holland saying, "Why, 
Eogers, only a few years ago, I had such a head of 
hair that I could hide myself in it, and I've lost it all," 
merely answered, " What a pity ! " — but with such a 
look and tone that an exultant giggle ran round the 
table at her expense. 

After dinner, when the unfortunate female members 
of the party had to encounter Lady Holland unpro- 
tected, she singled out one of the ladies of the Baring 
family, to whom, however, she evidently meant to be 
particularly gracious ; not, I think, without some inten- 
tion of also pleasing me by her patronizing laudation 
of American people and American things ; winding up 
with, " You know, my dear, we are Americans." The 
young Baring lady, who may or may not have been 
as familiar as I was with the Bingham and Baring 
alliances of early times in Philadelphia, merely raised 
her eyebrows, and said, " Indeed ! " while I kept my 
lips close, and breathed no syllable of Longfellow's 
house near Boston, which had been not only Washing- 
ton's temporary abode, but the residence, in colonial 
days, of the Vassalls, to whom Lady Holland belonged, 
and where Longfellow showed me one day an iron 
plate at the back of one of the fire-places, with the 
rebus, the punning arms (Armoiries parlantes) of the 
Vassall family : a vase, with the sun above it, Vase Sol. 

Je suis mechante, ma chere, as Madame de Sevigne 
wrote to her daughter; et cela m'a fait plaisir, to 
suppress the nice little anecdote which might hav^ 
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helped Lady Holland on so pleasantly just at that 
juncture. 

But, holding one's tongue because one chooses, and 
being compelled to hold one's tongue by somebody 
else, is quite a different thing ; and I am not sure that 
the main reason of my dislike to Lady Holland is not 
that I held my tongue to "spite her" during the 
whole course of the last dinner-party to which Eogers 
invited me to meet her. The party consisted of fewer 

men than women, and Lady and myself agreed 

to take each other down to dinner, which we did. Just, 
however, as we were seating ourselves, Lady Holland 
called out from the opposite side of the table, " No, 
no, ladies, I can't allow that ; I must have Mrs. Butler 
by me, if you please." Thus challenged, I could not, 
without making a scene with Lady Holland, and 
beginning the poet's banquet with a shock to every- 
body present, refuse her very dictatorial behest ; and 

therefore I left my friendly neighbour, Lady , 

and went round to the place assigned me by the 
imperious autocratess of the dinner-table; between 
herself and Dr. Allen, ("the gentle infidel," "Lady 
Holland's atheist," as he was familiarly called by her 
familiars). 

But though one man may take the mare to the 
water, no given number of men can make her drink ; 
so, having accepted my place, I determined my com- 
plaisance should end there, and, in spite of all Lady 
Holland's conversational eflforts, and her final exclama- 
tion, " Allen ! do get Mrs. Butler to talk ! We really 
must make her talk ! " I held my peace, and kept the 
peace, which I could have done upon no other cour 
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ditions; but the unnatural and unwholesome efifbrt 
disagreed with me so dreadfully, that I have a return 
of dyspepsia whenever I think of it, which I think 
justifies me in my dislike of Lady Holland. ... I do 
not feel inclined to attribute to any motive but a 
kindly one, the attention Lady Holland showed my 
father during a severe indisposition of his, not long 
after this ; though, upon her driving to his door one 
day with some peculiarly delicate jelly she had had 
made for him, Frederick Byng (Poodle, as he was 
always called by his intimates, on account of his absurd 
resemblance to a dog of that species), seeing the 
remorseful gratitude on my face as I received her 
message of inquiry after my father, exclaimed, •* Now, 
she's done it ! now, she's won it ! now, she's got you, 
and you'll go to Holland House ! " « No, I won't," 
said I, " but I'll go down to the carriage, and thank 
her ! " which I immediately did, without stopping to 
put a bonnet on my head. Lady Holland was held by 
those who knew her, to be a warm and constant friend, 
and had always bee.n cordially kind to my father and 
my brother John. 

After Lord Holland's death she left Holland 
House, and took up her abode in South Street, near 
the Park. One morning, when I was calling on Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, Lady Morley came in, and being 
reproached by Lady Charlotte for not having come to 
a party at her house on the previous evening, in which 
reproach I joined, having been also a loser by her 
absence from that same party, "Couldn't," said the 
lively lady, " for I was spending the evening with the 
pleasantest, most itmiable, gentlest-mannered, sweetest- 
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tempered, and most charming woman in all London — 
Lady Holland I" A conversation then ensued, in which 
certainly little quarter was shown to the ill qualities 
of the former mistress of Holland House. Among 
several curious instances of her unaccountably unami* 
able conduct to some of even Lord Holland's dearest 
friends, who, for his sake, opened their houses to her, 
allowed her to come thither, bespeaking her own 
rooms — her own company, who she would meet and who 
she would bring, and in every way consulting her 
pleasure and convenience, as was invariably the case 
on the occasion of her visits to Panshanger and 
Wobum, — ^Lady Morley said that Landseer had told 
her, that he was walking one day by the side of Lady 
Holland's wheel-chair, in the grounds of Holland 
House, and, stopping at a particularly pretty spot, had 
said, " Oh, Lady Holland ! this is the part of your 
place of which the Duchess of Bedford has such a 
charming view from her house on the hill above." 
" Is it ? " said Lady Holland ; and immediately gave 
orders that the paling-fence round that part of her 
grounds should be raised so as to cut off the Duchess' 
view into them, 

[ Upon my venturing to express my surprise that 
anybody should go to the house of a person of whom 
they told such anecdotes. Lady Morley replied, " She 
is the only woman in the world of whom one does tell 
such things and yet goes to see her. She is the most 
miserable woman in England ; she is entirely alone 
now, and she cannot bear to be alone, and, for his sake 
who was the dearest and most excellent and amiable 
creature that ever breathed, one goes on going to her. 
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as I shall till she or I die." But what a description 
of the last days of the mistress of Holland House ! 

Sydney Smith, with whom I had become well 
acquainted when I wrote the letter to Lady Dacre in 
which I mention him, used to amuse himself, and 
occasionally some of my other friends, by teasing me 
on the subject of what he called my hallucination 
with regard to my having married in America. He 
never allowed any allusion to the circumstance without 
the most comical expressions of regret for this, as he 
called it, curious form of monomania. On the occasion 
to which I refer in this letter, he and Mrs. Smith had 
met some friends at dinner at our house, and I was 
taking leave of them, previous to my departure for 
Liverpool, when he exclaimed, "Now do, my dear 
child, be persuaded to give up this extraordinary delu- 
sion ; let it, I beg, be recorded of us both, that this 
pleasing and intelligent young lady laboured under 
the singular and distressingly insane idea that she 
had contracted a marriage with an American ; from 
which painful hallucination she was eventually delivered 
by the friendly exhortations of a learned and pious 
divine, the Eev. Sydney Smith." Everybody round 
us was in fits of laughter, as he aflfectionately held my 
hand, and thus paternally admonished me. I held up 
my left hand with its wedding-ring, and began, " Oh, 
but the baby ! " when the ludicrous look with which 
my reverend tormentor received this overwhelming 
testimony of mine, threw the whole company into con- 
vulsions, and nothing was heard throughout the room 
but sighs and sobs of exhaustion, and faint ejaculations 
and cries for mercy, while everybody was wiping tears 
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of laughter from their eyes. As for me, I covered up 
my face, and very nearly went into hysterics. 

The special and reportable sallies of Sydney Smith 
have been, of course, often repeated, but the fanciful 
fun and inexhaustible humorous drollery of his con- 
versation among his intimates can never be adequately 
rendered or reproduced. He bubbled over with mirth, 
of which his own enjoyment formed an irresistible 
element, he shook, and his eyes glistened at his own 
ludicrous ideas, as they dawned upon Jiis brain ; and 
it would be impossible to convey the faintest idea of 
the genial humour of his habitual talk by merely 
repeating separate witticisms and repartees. 

On that same evening, at my father's house, the 
comparative cheapness of living abroad and in Eng- 
land having been discussed, Sydney Smith declared 
that, for his part, he had never found foreign quarters 
so much more reasonable than home ones, or foreign 
hotels less exorbitant in their charges. "I know I 
never could live under fifty pounds a week," said he. 
" Oh, but how did you live ? " was the next question. 
" Why, as a canon should live," proudly retorted he ; 
" and they charged me as enemy's ordnance." 

A question having arisen one evening at Miss 
Berry's as to the welcome Lady Sale would receive 
in London society after her husband's heroic conduct, 
and her heroic participation in it, during the Afghan 
war, Miss Berry, who, for some reason or other, did 
not admire Lady Sale as much as everybody else did, 
said she should not ask her to come to her house. 
" Oh, yes ! pooh ! pooh ! you will," exclaimed Sydney 
Smith ; " you'll have her, he'll have her, they'll have 
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her, we'll have her. She'll be Sale by auction!'* 
Later on that same evening, it being asked what Lord 
Dalhousie would get for his successful exploit in carry- 
ing off the gates of some Indian town, " Why," cried 
Lady Morley, "he will be created Duke Samson 
Afghanistes." It was pleasant living among people 
who talked such nonsense as that. 

A party having been made to go and see the Boa 
Constrictor soon after its first arrival at the Zoological 
Gardens, Sydney Smith, who was to have been there, 
failed to come ; and, questioned at dinner why he had 
done so, said, " Because I was detained by the Bore 
Contradictor — Hallam" — whose propensity to contro- 
vert people's propositions was a subject of irritation 
vj to some of his friends, less retentive of memory and 

accurate in statement than himself. 

Sydney Smith, not unnaturally, preferred conversa- 
tion to music ; and at a musical party one evening, 
as he was stealing on tip-toe from the concert-room 
to one more remote from the performance, I held up 
my finger at him, when he whispered, " My dear, it's 
all right. You keep with the dilettanti ; I go with 
the talkettanti." Afterwards, upon my expostulating 
with him, and telling him that by such habits he was 
running a risk of being called to order on some future 
eternal day with " Angel Sydney Smith, hush ! " if he 
did not learn to endure music better, he replied, " Oh, 
no, no ! I'm cultivating a judicious second expressly 
for those occasions." 

Of his lamentations for the "flashes of silence" 
which, he said, at one time made Macaulay's inter- 
course possible, one has heard; but when he was so 
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ill that all his friends were full of anxiety about him, 

M y having called to see him, and affectionately 

asking what sort of night he had passed, Sydney 
Smith replied, " Oh, horrid, horrid, my dear fellow I 
I dreamt I was chained to a rock, and being talked 
to death by Harriet Martineau and Macaulay." 

Rogers' keen-edged wit seemed to cut his lips as 
he uttered it; Sydney Smith's was without sting or 
edge or venomous point of malice, and his genial 
humour was really the overflowing of a kindly heart. 

Eogers' helpful benevolence and noble generosity 
to poor artists, poor authors, and all distressed whom 
he could serve or succour, was unbounded; he cer- 
tainly had the kindest heart and the unkindest tongue 
of any one I ever knew. His benefits remind me of 
a comical story my dear friend Harness once told me, 
of a poor woman at whose lamentations over her various 
hardships one of his curates was remonstrating, " Oh, 
come, come now, my good woman, you must allow that 
Providence has been, upon the whole, very good to 
you." " So He 'ave, sir ; so He 'ave, mostly. I don't 
deny it ; but I sometimes think He 'ave taken it out 
in corns." I think Eogers took out his benevolence, 
in some directions, in the corns he inflicted, or, at any 
rate, trod upon, in others. 

Mr. Eogers' inveterate tongue-gall was like an 
irresistible impulse, and he certainly bestowed it oc- 
casionally, without the least provocation, upon persons 
whom he professed to like. He was habitually kind 
to me, and declared he was fond of me. One evening 
(just after the publication of my stupid drama, " The 
Star of Seville "), he met me with a malignant grin. 
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and the exclamation, " Ah, I've just been reading your 
play. So nice ! young poetry ! " — ^with a diabolical 
dig of emphasis on the " young'' " Now, Mr. Eogers," 
said I, " what did I do to deserve that you should say 
that to me ? " I do not know whether this appeal 
disarmed him, but his only answer was to take me 
affectionately by the chin, much as if he had been 
my father. When I told my sister of this, she, who 
was a thousand times quicker-witted than I, said, 
"Why didn't you tell him that young poetry was 
better than old ? " 

Walking one day in the Green Park, I met Mr. 
Eogers and Wordsworth, who took me between them, 
and I continued my walk in great glory and exulta- 
tion of spirit, listening to Eogers, and hearing Words- 
worth, — the gentle -rill of the one speech broken into 
and interrupted by sudden loud splashes of the other ; 
when Eogers, who had vainly been trying to tell some 
anecdote, pathetically exclaimed, "He won't let me 
tell my story ! " I immediately stopped, and so did 
Wordsworth, and during this halt Eogers finished his 
recital. Presently afterwards, Wordsworth having left 
us, Eogers told me that he (Mr. Wordsworth), in a 
visit he had been lately paying at Althorpe, was found 
daily in the magnificent library, but never without 
a volume of his own poetry in his hand. Years after 
this, when I used to go and sit with Mr. Eogers, I 
never asked him what I should read to him without 
his putting into my hands his own poems, which 
always lay by him on his table. 

A comical instance of the rivalry of wits (surely 
as keen as that of beauties) occurred one day when 
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Mr. Eogers had been calling on me, and, speaking of 
that universal social favourite, Lady Morley, had said, 
" There is but one voice against her in all England, 
and that is her own." (A musical voice was the only 
charm wanting to Lady Morley's delightful conversa- 
tion.) I was enchanted with this pretty and appro- 
priate epigram, so unlike in its tone to Mr. Rogers' 
nsnal friendly comments; and, very soon after he left 
me, Sydney Smith coming in, I told him how clever and 
how pleasant a remark the " departed " poet (Sydney 
Smith often spoke of Eogers as dead, on account of 
his cadaverous complexion) had made on Lady Morley's 
voice. "He never said it," exclaimed my second 
illustrious visitor. "But he did, Mr. Smith, to me, 
in this room, not half an hour ago." " He never made 
it ; it isn't his, it isn't a bit like hjim." To all which 
I could only repeat that, nevertheless, he had said it, 
and that, whether he made it or not, it was extremely 
well made. Presently Sydney Smith went away. I 
was living in Upper Grosvenor Street, close to Park 
Lane ; and he in Green Street, in the near neighbour- 
hood. But I believe he must have run from my house 
to his own, so short was the interval of time, before 
I received the following note : " Dans toute 1' Angle- 
terre il n'y a qu'une voix centre moi, et c'est la 
mienne." Then followed the signature of a French 
lady of the eighteenth century, and these words : 
" What a dear, innocent, confiding, credulous creature 
you are ! and how you do love Eogers ! 

"Sydney Smith." 

When I was leaving England, I received two most 
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kind and affectionate letters from him, bidding me 
farewell, and exhorting me, in a most comical and yet 
pathetic manner, to be courageous and of good cheer 
in returning to America. One of these epistles ended 
thus : " Don't forget me, whatever you do ; talk of 
me sometimes, call me Butler's Hudibras, and believe 
me always 

"Affectionately yours, 

"Sydney Smith." 

Liverpool, Monday, September llth, 1837. 

Here we are again, dearest Harriet, returned from 
our ship, after a wretched day and night spent on 
board of her most unnecessarily. When we reached 
the quay yesterday morning, we saw the vessel lying 
under close-reefed sails; the favourable wind had died 
away, and the captain, whom we found standing on 
the wharf, said that, it being Sunday morning, he did 
not know how he should get a steamboat to tow us 
out. All this seemed to me very much like not sail- 
ing, and I begged not to go on board ; at all events, 
I proposed, if we did not sail, that we should return 
to shore, and received a promise that we certainly 
should do so ; so we went off in a small boat to the 
ship. She is crowded to excess, and the greater pro- 
portion of passengers are emigrant women and children. 
... I busied myself in stowing away everything in 
our state room, and removing the upper berth so as 
to secure a. little more breathing space. I even was 
guilty of the illicit proceeding — committed the out- 
rage, in fact — of endeavouring to break one of my 
bull's eyes, preferring being drenched to dry suffoca- 
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lion in foul air ; but my utmost violence, even assisted 
with an iron rod, was ineffectual, and I had to give 
up breaking that window as a bad job. I found 
Margery's state-room one chaos of confusion, she at 
the same time protesting that everything was as tidily 
disposed of as possible ; so I had to stand by and 
show her where to put every individual article, and, 
having cleared the small space of the heap of super- 
fluous things with which it was crammed, and removed 
the upper berth, I left it to her option whether she 
or baby should occupy the floor at night. 

At about half-past ten the captain came on board 
to say that we should not sail then, but if the wind 
grew fair, we migJit perhaps sail in the afternoon. He 
then took himself off the vessel, the wind was fast veer- 
ing to dead ahead, . . . and, with an aching heart and 
head, I remained in my berth all day long. In the 
night a perfect gale arose, the ship dragged her anchor 
for two miles, and we had thus much consolation, 
that, had we put to sea, we should have encountered 
a violent storm, and, in all probability, been driven 
back into the Mersey. This morning the wind was 
still contrary, and so we at length exerted ourselves 
to return to shore. Had we done so yesterday in good 
time — or, rather, not gone on board at all, you and 
I might have spent two more days together, and the 
baby and myself been spared considerable misery. But 
lamenting cures nothing; . . . but I wish we never 
had left the quay yesterday morning, for everything 
showed against the probability of our sailing, and so 
here we are back in our old quarters at the Star and 
Garter, and you are gone. 
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We have taken places at the theatre for this even- 
ing, to see Macready in " Macbeth." The captain 
says we are to sail to-morrow morning, but I shall do 
my utmost this time to avoid going on board except in 
his company ; and then, I think, we shall perhaps have 
some chance of not spending another day in vain in 
our sea-prison. 

Ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 

The foregoing letter gives some idea of the differ- 
ence between crossing from England to the United 
States in those days, and in these ; when a telegram 
bears the defiance to fate of this message, " We sail 
in the Russia on the 3rd ; have dinner for us at the 
Adelphi on the 11th." 

« 

Philadelphia^ Sunday^ October 29th, 1837. 

My DEAREST Harriet, 

We landed in New York ten days ago, i,e,, 
on Friday, the 20th October ; and had we come on 
immediately hither, your letter would have been just in 
time to greet me on my arrival here ; but our passage 
was of thirty-seven days, stormy as well as tedious, and 
I was so ill that I did not leave my bed six times 
during the crossing; the consequence was, that on 
landing I looked more like a ghost than a living 
creature, and was so reduced in strength as hardly to be 
able to stand, so we remained in New York a few days, 
till I was able to travel. . . . Our fellow-passengers, 
the women, I mean, were rather vulgar commonplace 
people, with whom I should not have had much 
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sympathy had I been well. As it was, I saw but little 
of them, and may consider that one of the counter- 
balancing advantages of having suffered so much. 

One of them was in circumstances which interested 
me a good deal, though there was little in herself to 
do so. Her husband wa& a Staffordshire potter, and 
had gone to the United States to establish a pottery 
there ; to begin the building up of a large concern, 
and lay the foundation for probable future wealth and 
prosperity. He had been gone two years, and she 
was now going out to join him with their four children. 
In his summons to her after this long separation, he 
told her that all had prospered with him, that he had 
bought a large tract of land, found excellent soil, 
water, and means of every description for his manu- 
facturing purposes, obtained a patent, established his 
business, and was every way likely to thrive and be 
successful. 

What hope, what energy, what enterprise, what 
industry, in but two years of one human existence ! 
What a world of doubt, of distressful anxiety and 
misgiving in the heart of the woman, left to patient 
expectation, to prayerful tearful hopes and fears! 
What trust in man and faith in God during those 
two years ! And now, with her children, she was 
coming to rejoin her helpmate, and begin life all 
over again, with him and them, in a strange country, 
in the midst of strangers, with everything strange 
about her. I lay thinking with much sympathy of 
this poor woman and her feelings, during my miser- 
able confinement to my berth through that dismal 
voyage. She was an uneducated person, of the lo\^er 

VOL. I. ^ 
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middle class, and not in herself interesting: though 
I do not know why I say that, when I was deeply 
interested about her, and I do not know that any 
creature endowed with a heart and soul can fail to 
be an object of interest in some way or other ; and 
human existence, with all its marvellous develop- 
ments, going on round one, must always furnish matter 
for admiration, pity, or sympathy. Moreover, this 
woman was carrying out with her the wives of several 
of her husband's workmen, who had accompanied him 
out on his experimental voyage ; and, being settled 
in his employment, had got their master's wife to 
bring their partners out to them. Think what a 
meetiDg for all these poor people, dear Harriet, in 
this little hive of English industry and energy in the 
far west, the fertile wildernesses of Indiana! How 
often I thought of the fears and misgivings of these 
poor women in the steerage, when our progress was 
delayed by tempestuous contrary winds, when the 
heavy seas leapt over our labouring vessel's sides, and 
when, during a violent thunderstorm, our masts were 
tipped with lambent fire, which played round them 
like a halo of destruction. 

All this while, I have forgotten to tell you why I 
have not written sooner ; and I suppose my accusation 
is yet bitter in your heart while you are reading 
this. I told you on my first page, I was obliged to 
stay in New York to recruit my strength, the first 
time I went out, after walking about a quarter of a 
mile I was obliged to sit down and rest for half an 
hour, in a public garden, before I could crawl back 
again to the hotel. 
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On Monday, when I was a little better, we came on 
here. I am every day now expecting to be fetched to 
Harrisburg. ... A woman should be her husband's 
friend, his best and dearest friend, as he should be hers : 
but friendship is a relation of equality, in which the 
same perfect respect for each other's liberty is exercised 
on both sides ; and that sort of marriage, if it exists at 
all anywhere, is, I suspect, very uncommon everywhere. 
Moreover, I am not sure that marriage ever is, can be, 
or ought to be, such an equality ; for even " When two 
men ride on one horse," you know, etc. In the 
relation of friendship there is perfect freedom, and 
an undoubted claim on each side to be neither 
dependent on, nor controlled by, each other's will. 
In the relation of marriage this is impossible; and 
therefore certainly marriage is not friendship. ... A 
woman should, I think, love her husband better than 
anything on earth except her own soul; which, I 
think, a man should respect above everything on earth 
but his own soul : and there, my dear, is a very pretty 
puzzle for you, which a good many people have failed 
to solve. It is, indeed, a pretty difficult problem: 
and perhaps, you have chosen, if not the wiser and 
better, at any rate the easier and safer part. , . . 
God bless you, dear friend. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Harrisburg, Friday, Novemher 14^^, 1837. 
Thank you, dearest Harriet, for your epitome of 
the history of the New Testament. I have read the 
3ame things, in greater detail, more than once. . • . 
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I have repeatedly gone over accounts of the history 
and authenticity of the Gospel narratives ; but I have 
done so as a duty, and in order to be able to give to 
others some reason for the faith that is in me, — not 
really because I desired the knowledge for its own 
sake ; and therefore my memory had gradually lost its 
hold of what I had taken into my mind, chiefly for 
the satisfaction of others, to enable me to make 
suflBcient answers upon a subject whose best evidence 
of truth seems to me to reside in itself, and to be 
altogether out of the region of logic. . . . Christ 
received the last and perfect revelation of moral truth, 
brought it into the world, preached it by his practice, 
and bore witness to it by his death ; and since he came, 
every holy life and death, in those portions of the globe 
where his name is known, has been moulded upon his 
teaching and example ; and those individuals least 
inclined to acknowledge it have unconsciously imbibed 
the influence of the inspiration which he breathed into 
the soul of humanity. He has saved, and is daily and 
hourly saving, the world : and so far from imagining 
the possibility of any end to the work he has begun, 
or any superseding of his revelation by any other, it 
appears to me that civilized societies and nations 
calling themselves Christian have hardly yet begun to 
comprehend, believe, or adopt his teaching ; under the 
influence of which, I look for the regeneration of the 
race through the coming ages : it will extend above 
and beyond all discoveries of science and developments 
of knowledge, and more and more approve itself the 
only moral and spiritual theory that will at once 
carry forward and keep pace with the progress of 
humanity. , . »; 
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If, by telling you that my mind dwelt more upon 
religious subjects now than formerly, I have led you 
to suppose that I ever investigate or ponder creeds, 
theologies, dogmas, or systems of faith, I have given 
you a false impression. But I live alone — much alone 
bodily, more alone mentally ; I have no intimates, no 
society, no intellectual intercourse whatever ; and I 
give myself up, as I never did in my life before, to 
mere musing, reverie, and speculation — I cannot dignify 
the process by the title of thought or contemplation. 

My mind is much less active than it was : I read 
less, write less, study little, plan no work, and accom- 
plish none. It is curious how, immediately upon my 
return to England, my mind seemed to flow back into 
its former channels ; how my thoughts were roused and 
awakened ; and how my imagination revived, and with 
what ease and rapidity I wrote, almost currente ealamo, 
the only thing worth anything that I ever have 
written, my "English Tragedy." Here, all things 
tend to check any utterance of my thoughts, spoken or 
written ; and while in England I could not find time 
enough to write, I here have no desire to do so, and 
lament my inability to force myself to mental exertion 
as a mere occupation and fill-time : I dare not say kilU 
time, "for that would be a sin" ... I ride, and walk, 
and pass my days alone ; and lacking converse with 
others, have become much addicted to desultory 
thinking (almost as bad a thing as desultory reading) 
which is indeed no thinking at all. Keal thinking is 
what Cleopatra calls " sweating labour," to which the 
hewing of wood and drawing of water is a joke ; but 
this I carefully avoid, knowing my own incapacity for 
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it : so I dawdle about my mind, and, naturally, arrive 
at few conclusions ; and among those few, no doubt, 
many false ones. . . . 

We are established here during the rest of the 
Session of the Convention, which is a gain to me, as 
here I get companionship. There is a recess of a 
couple of hours, too, in the middle of the day, which 
the members avail themselves of for their very early 
dinner, but which we employ, and I enjoy immensely, 
in riding about the neighbouring country. It is not 
thought expedient that I should ride alone about this 
strange region, on a strange horse, so I am escorted, 
at which I rejoice for all sakes, as everybody's health 
here would be the better for more exercise than they 
take. 

This place, which is the seat of Government of the 
State of Pennsylvania, is beautifully situated in a 
valley locked round by purple highlands, through 
which runs the Susquehana; in some parts broad, 
bright, rapid, shallow, brawling, and broken by 
picturesque reefs of rock ; in others, deep and placid, 
bearing on its bosom beautiful wood-crowned islands, 
whose autumal foliage, through which the mellow sun- 
shine is now pouring, gives them the appearance of 
fairyland planted with golden woods. 

The beautiful river is bountifully provided, too, 
with a most admirable species of trout, weighing from 
two to four pounds, silvery-white without, and pale 
pink within (just the complexion of a fresh mush- 
room), and very excellent to eat, as well as lovely to 
behold. 

Many of the members of the Convention have been 
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kind enough to come and see me, and I have attended 
one of their debates. They are for the most part 
uncultivated men, unlettered, and ungrammared ; and 
those among them who are the best educated, 
or rather, the least ignorant, carry their small lore 
much as a schoolboy carries his, stiffly, awkwardly, 
and ostentatiously: an Eton sixth-form lad would 
beat any one of them in classical scholarship. But 
though in point of intellectual acquirement, I do 
not find much here to excite my sympathy, there is 
abundant matter of interest, as well as much that is 
curious and amusing to me in their intercourse. The 
shrewdness, the sound sense, the original observations, 
and the experience of life of some of these men are 
striking and remarkable. Though not one of them 
ccm speak grammatically, they all speak fluently, 
boldly, readily, easily, without effort or hesitation. 
There is, of course, among them, the usual proportion 
of well, and less well witted individuals ; and perhaps 
the contrast is the more apparent because the education 
has here covered no natural deficiencies and developed 
no natural gifts ; so that there is not the usual 
superficial civilized level produced by a common 
intellectual training. The questions they discuss are 
often in themselves interesting, though I cannot say 
that they often treat them in the most interesting 
manner. . • . 

Ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 

The play which I have called an "English 
Tragedy," was suggested by an incident in the life 
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of Lord de Ros, which my father heard at dinner 
at Lady Blessington's, and, on his return from Gore 
House, related it to us. I wrote the principal scene of 
the third act the same evening, under the impression 
of the story I had just heard ; and afterwards sketched 
out and wrote the drama, of which I had intended, at 
first, to write only that one scene. 

The whole fashionable world of London had been 
thrown into consternation by the discovery that Lord 
de Eos, premier Baron of England, cheated at cards. 
He was, notoriously, one of the most worthless men of 
his day; which circumstance never prevented his 
being perfectly well received by the men and women 
of the best English society. That he was an un- 
principled profligate made him none the less welcome 
to his male associates, or their wives, sisters, and 
daughters : but when Lord de Eos cheated his fellow- 
gamblers at the Club, no further toleration of his 
\^ wickedness was, of course, possible ; and then every 

infamous story, which, if believed, should have made 
him intolerable to decent people before, was told and 
re-told ; and it seemed to me, that of all the evil deeds 
laid to his charge, his cheating at cards was quite the 
least evil. 

Lady Ellesmere, from whom I heard a story of his 
cold-blooded profligacy far more dreadful than that on 
which I founded my " English Tragedy," told me that 
she thought Lord de Eos's influence had been exceed- 
ingly detrimental to her brother, Charles Greville, 
who was his most intimate friend ; and who, she said, 
burst into tears in speaking to her of it, when the fact 
of his cheating was discovered, — certainly a strong 
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proof of aflfection from such a man to such a man ; and 
I remember how eagerly and earnestly he endeavoured 
to persuade me that the incident on which I had 
founded my " English Tragedy " had not been so pro- 
foundly base on Lord de Kos's part as I supposed. 

Besides the revival of these tragical stories of his 
misdeeds, the poor man's disgrace gave rise to some 
bitter jokes among his friends of the club-house and 
gambling-table. An epitaph composed for him to this 
effect was circulated aniong his intimates : — 

" Here lies Henry, twenty-sixth Baron de Eos, in 
joyful expectation of the last trump." 

Of course he was cut by all his noble associates ; 
and Lord Alvanley, being hailed one day by some of 
them with an inquiry as to whether it was true that 
he had called on De Eos, replied — " I left a card on 
Lord de Eos, and I marked it, that he might know it 
was an honour." 

Harruhurg, Saturday, November \Yth, 1837. 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, 

It seems useless for me to wait any longer 
for the chance of giving you some definite idea of our 
plans, for day after day passes without their assuming 
anything like a decided form, and I am now as un- 
certain of what is to become of us when the Convention 
leaves this place, as I was when I saw you in New 
York. 

From the date of your last, I perceive that you 
have taken your intended trip [to the Sault St. Marie, 
and some of the then little frequented Canadian Lake 
scenery]. I rejoice at this, as your health must, of 
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course, be better than when you wrote to me before, 
and I think the scenery and people you are now 
amongst fit to renovate a sick body and soothe a sore 
mind. [Mrs; Jameson was staying at Stockbridge, with 
the Sedgwick family.] Catherine Sedgwick is my 
best friend in this country, but the whole family have 
bestowed more kindness upon me than I can ever 
sufficiently acknowledge. . . . They have all been ex- 
ceeding good to me, and the place of their dwelling 
combines for me the charms of great natural beauty 
with the associations that belong to the intellect and 
the affections. 

After your first letter from New York, I never 
rested till I got Mrs. Griffith's review of your book. 
The composition itself did not surprise me, but what 
did a little — only a little (for I am growing old, and 
have almost done with being surprised at anything), 
was that such a production should have gained admis- 
sion into one of the principal magazines of this country ; 
it is a sad specimen, truly, of the periodical literature 
it accepts. . . . Criticism in periodical journals is apt 
to be slightly malignant, . . . and more often the 
result of personal sentiment than impartial literary or 
artistic judgment ; so that I rather admired the article 
in question for its ignorance and vulgarity than the 
qualities which it exhibited in common with other 
criticisms to be met with in our own periodical litera- 
ture, which, however unjust or partial in their censures 
and commendations, are decidedly inferior to Mrs. 
Griffith's composition in the two qualities I have 
specified. . . . 

My baby acquired a cough in coming from Phila- 
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delphia to this place in a railroad carriage (car, ^s 
they are called here), which held sixty-four persons in 
one compartment, and from which we were all obliged 
to alight, and walk a quarter of a mile through the 
woods, because the railroad, though travelled upon, is 
not finished. 

We are here upon the banks of the Susquehana, 
and surrounded by fine blue outlines of mountainous 
country. How thankful I am that God did not despise 
beauty ! He is the sole provider of it here. 

Believe me ever yours very truly, 

F. A. B. 

P.S. — " A change has come o'er the spirit of my 
dream " since yesterday ; upon due deliberation, it is 
determined that when the Convention goes to Phila- 
delphia we shall take possession of Butler Place ; and 
therefore (however uncomfortably), I shall be able to 
receive you there after the first of next month. If a 
half-furnished house and half-broken household do not 
deter you, you will find me the same you have ever 
known me, there, as elsewhere. 

Yours most truly, 

F. A. B. 

Philadelphia i Thursday, November 20th, 1837. 

My deab Mbs. Jameson, 

I write in haste, for I find our garden-caii; is 
just starting for town, and I wish this to be taken 
immediately to the Post-ofiBce. I was beginning to be 
almost anxious about you, when your letter from Boston 
arrived, to remove the apprehension of your being 
again ill, which I feared must be the case. 
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You tell me that you will let me know the day on 
which to expect you in Philadephia, and bid me, if I 
cannot receive you in my house, seek out a shelter for 
you. The inconveniences, I fear, are yours, and not 
mine; though a residence of even a few days in an 
American boarding-house, must, I should think, make 
even the discomforts of my housekeeping seem toler- 
able. But that you are yourself likely to be a sufferer 
in so doing, I should not be sorry to show you the 
quite indescribable difference between an English and 
an American home and household; which, I assure 
you, nothing less than seeing is believing. 

From your bidding me, if I intended to relinquish 
your visit (which I do not), seek you a lodging near 
me, I do not think that you understand that we live six 
miles from town, and see as little of Philadelphia as if 
that six were sixty. This circumstance, too, made me 
hesitate as to whether I ought to remove you from 
seeing what there is to be seen there — which is little 
enough, to be sure, — and withdraw you beyond the 
reach of those civilities which you would receive on all 
hands in the city. All this, though, is for yourself to 
determine on ; bed, board, and welcome, we tender 
you freely; your room, and the inkstand you desire 
in it, shall be ready on the day you name ; and we 
will joyfully meet you when and where you please to 
be met, and convey ,^you to our abode, where I can 
positively promise you absolute quiet, which perhaps 
in itself may not be unacceptable, after all your mind 
and body have gone through during your stay in this 
country. 

The Reform Convention is now sitting in Phila- 
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dephia, and is no mean curiosity of its kind, I assure 
you ; I should like you to see and hear it. 

Ever yours truly, 

F. A. B. 

Mrs. Jameson paid us a short sad visit, and returned 
to Europe with the bitter disappointment of her early 
life confirmed, to resume her honourable and laborious 
career of literary industry. Her private loss was the 
public gain. When next we met, it was in England. 

Branchtown, Friday, December 29^A, 1837. 

My dear Lady Dacre, 

Doubtless you have long ago accounted your 
kind letter lost, for I am sure you would not imagine 
that I could have received, and yet so long delayed to 
answer it : yet so it is ; and I hardly know how to 
account for it, for the receipt of your letter gratified 
and touched me very much ; the more so, probably, 
that my father and mother hardly ever write to any 
of us, and so a letter from any one much my senior 
always seems to me a condescension; and though I 
may have appeared so, believe me, I am not ungrateful 
for your kindness in making the efibrt of writing to 
me. . . . 

I wish it were in my power to give you a decent 
excuse for not having written sooner, but the more I 
reflect, the less I can think what I have been doing ; 
yet I have been, and am, busy incessantly, from morning 
to night, about nothing. My whole life passes in trifling 
activities, and small recurring avocations, which do not 
each seem to occupy an hour, and yet at last weigh down 
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the balance of the twenty-four. I cannot name the 
thing I do, and but that our thoughts are to be revealed 
at the Day of Judgment, I should, on that occasion, 
be in the knife-grinder's case : " Story ! Lord bless 
you ! I have none to tell, sir ! " — for except ordering 
my dinner (and eating it), and riding on horseback 
every day, I have no distinct idea of any one thing I 
accomplish. Mine is not a life of much excitement, 
yet the time goes, and all the more rapidly, perhaps, 
that it flows with uninterrupted monotony. I neither 
read^ write, nor cast up accounts ; and shall soon have 
to begin again with the first elements. Do you not 
think that an ignorance, unbroken even by the slightest 
tincture of these, would be rather a fine thing for one's 
original powers ? If one did nothing but a " deal of 
thinking," perhaps one's thinking might be something 
worth. Is it not Goethe who says, " Thought expands 
and weakens the mind ; action contracts and strengthens 
it " ? If this be true, mine should be an intellect of 
vast extent, and too shallow to drown a fly. . . . 

Do you know that I consider pain and disease as 
inventions of our own ; and every death unnatural, but 
that gradual decay of all the faculties, and cessation of 
all the functions, which is, as we manage matters now, 
the rarest termination- of human existence ? Therefore, 
besides pitying people when they are ill, I blame them 
too, unless their suflfering be an inheritance, the visita- 
tion of God, even unto the third and fourth generation, 
for disobedience to His wise and beneficent laws. One 
would think, if this belief in hereditary retribution 
was real, instead of a mere profession, people would be 
thoughtful, if not for themselves, at least for those tp 
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whom they are to transmit a healthy or diseased 
nature ; one sees so much syi and so much sufferings 
the manifest causes of which lie at our own doors. . . . 

Thank you for your account of Lady Beecher ; she 
always made a most pleasing impression upon me. I 
think, however, you must be mistaken in saying that 
she and I excited our audiences alihe : I should think 
that impossible in such very dissimilar actresses as 
we must have been. The quantity of effect produced, 
of course I cannot judge of; but it seems to me, from 
what I have seen and known of her off the stage, that 
the quality must have been essentially different. This 
theme, however, should not be begun in the corner of 
a letter already too long. 

Your letter was brought to me into the Harrisburg 
Convention, whose sessions I once or twice attended. 
That Convention was very funny, and very strange, and 
very interesting too ; I've a great mind to write Lord 
Dacre an account of it, because, you know, you dis- 
claim being a " political lady," though I presume you 
admit that he is a " political lord." And that reminds 
me that no democrat would accept your three-legged 
stool and its inferences, [Lady Dacre had compared 
the stability of our Government, by the Sovereign, the 
Lords, and the Commons, to a solid three-legged stool, 
contrasting it disadvantageously with that of the 
United States], for nature scorns plurality of means 
where one suffices; and the broadest shadowing tree 
needs but one stem, if the root be deep and widespread 
enough. This is merely by the way, for I am as little 
" political " as you are. 

Give my love to Lord Dacre, if that is respectful 
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enough ; and also to Mrs. Sullivan, whose intercourse, 
briefly as I was able to enjoy it, was very delightful to 
me. 

Aflectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Fhiladelphia, Tuesday, January Sth, 1838. 

My dearest Harriet, 

I am not prone to that hungry longing for 
letters which you have so often expressed to me, yet 
I was getting heart-sick for some intelligence from 
some of my dear ones beyond the seas. My own 
people have not written to me since I left England, 
and it seemed to me an age since I had heard from 
you. The day before yesterday, however, brought me 
letters from you and Emily, and they were dearly 
welcome. 

A poor woman, who of course had more children 
than she could well feed or honestly provide for, said 
to me the other day, alluding to my solitary blessing 
in that kind, that " Providence had spared me wonder- 
fully." . . . How fatal this notiou, so prevalent among 
the poor and ignorant, and even the less ignorant and 
better-to-do classes, is ! — this fathering of our progeny 
upon Providence, which produces so much misery, and 
so much crime to boot, in our swarming pauper popu- 
lations. I have had it in my mind lately once or 
twice, to write an "Apology for," or "Defence of" 
Providence. I am sick of hearing so much misery, 
so much suffering, so much premature death, and so 
much unnecessary disease, laid to the charge of our 
best Friend, our Father who is in heaven. Moreover, 
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it is the good (not the reasonable, though) who bring 
these railing accusations against Providence. Let 
what calamity soever visit them, they never bethink 
themselves of their own instrumentality in the busi- 
ness; but with a resignation quite more provoking 
than praiseworthy, turn up their eyes, and fold their 
hands, and miscall it a dispensation of Providence. 
The only application of that *^ technical " term that 
I ever heard with pleasure, was that of the delightfully 
devout old Scotch lady, who said, " Hech, sirs, I'm never 
weary of reflecting on the gracious dispensations of 
Providence towards myself, and its righteous judgments 
on my neighbours ! " Doubtless, God has ordained 
that sin and folly shall produce suffering, that the 
consequences may warn us from the causes. Madame 
de Stael, whose brilliancy, I think, has rather thrown 
into the shade her very considerable common sense, 
has well said, *' Le secret de I'existence, c'est le rapport 
de nos peines avec nos fautes." And to acknowledge 
the just and inevitable results of our own actions only 
as the inscrutable caprices of an inscrutable Will, is 
to forego one of the most impressive aspects of the 
great goodness and wisdom of the Providence by which 
we are governed. Death, and the decay which should 
be its only legitimate preparation, are not contrary to 
a right conception of either. But instead of sitting 
down meekly under what godly folks call " mysterious 
dispensations " of the Divinity, I think, if I took their 
view of such unaccountable inflictions, I should call 
them devilish rather than Divine, and certainly go 
mad, or very lad. Bearing the righteous result of our 
own actions, while we suffer, we can adore the mercy 
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that warns us from evil by its unavoidable penalties, 
at the same time remembering that even our sins, 
duly acknowledged, and rightly used, may be our 
gain, through God's merciful provision, that our 
bitterest experience may become to us a source of 
virtue and a means of progress. The profound sense 
of the justice of our Maker renders all things en- 
durable; but the idea of the arbitrary infliction of 
misery puts one's whole soul in revolt. Wretchedness 
poured upon us, we cannot conceive why or whence, 
may well be intolerable ; suflering resulting from our 
own faults may be borne courageously, and with a 
certain comfort, — forgive the apparent paradox — the 
comfort is general, the discomfort individual ; and if 
one is not too selfish, one may rejoice in a righteous 
law, even though one suflers by it. Moreover, if evil 
have its inevitable results, has not good its inseparable 
consequences ? If the bad deeds of one involve many 
in their retribution, the well-doing of one spreads 
incalculable good in all directions. It is because we 
are by no means wholly selfish, that the consequences 
of our actions affect others as well as ourselves ; so that 
we are warned a thousand ways to avoid evil and seek 
good, for the whole world's sake, as well as our own. 

What a sermon I have written you ! But it was 
my thought, and therefore, I take it, as good to you 
as anything else I could have said. 

Of course, children cannot love their parents under* 
standingly until they become parents themselves ; then 
one thinks back upon all the pain, care, and anxiety 
which for the first time one becomes aware has been 
expended on one, when one begins in turn to ex- 
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perienoe them for others. But the debt is never paid 
book. Our children get what was given to us, and 
give to theirs what they got from us. Love descends, 
and does not ascend ; the self-sacrifice of parents is 
its own reward ; children can know nothing of it. In 
the relations of the old with the young, however, the 
tenderness and sympathy may well be on the elder 
side; for age has known youth, but youth has not 
known age. 

You say you are surprised I did not express more 
admiration of Harriet Martineau's book about America. 
But I do admire it — the spirit of it — extremely. I 
admire her extremely; but I think the moral, even 
more thaii the intellectual, woman. I do not mean 
that she may not be quite as wise as she is good ; but 
she has devoted her mind to subjects which I have 
not, and probably could not, have given mine to, and 
writes upon matters of which I am too ignorant to 
estimate her merit in treating of them. Some of her 
political theories appear to me open to objection ; for 
instance, female suffrage and community of property ; 
but I have never thought enough upon these questions 
to judge her mode of advocating them. The details 
of her book are sometimes mistaken ; but that was to 
be expected, especially as she was often subjected to 
the abominable impositions of persons who deceived 
her purposely in the information which she received 
from them with the perfect trust of a guileless nature. 
I do entire justice to her truth, her benevolence, and 
her fearlessness ; and these are to me the chief merits 
of her book. . . . 

When Sully, the artist who painted the picture of 
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me now in your possession, found that it did not give 
entire satisfaction, he refused to receive any payment 
for it, saying that he wished to have it back, because, 
as a work of art, it was valuable to him, and that he 
would execute another likeness (what a good word 
execute is, so applied !) ujpmi me, instead of that you 
have. We have never been able to alter this deter- 
mination of his, and therefore, as he will not take his 
money, he should have his picture back. So, Harriet, 
dear, pack me up, and send me to Messrs. Harrison 
and Latham, Liverpool ; and as soon as Sully returns 
from England, where he now is, you shall have another 
and, if possible, a better likeness of me ; though I do 
not feel very sanguine about it, for Sully's characteristic 
is delicacy rather than power, and mine may not be 
power, but is certainly not delicacy. . . , 

Alas! my dear Harriet, the little stone-pine [a 
seedling planted by my friend from a pine-cone she 
brought from Italy], in one of our stormy nights at 
sea, was dislodged from its place of security, and 
thrown out of the pot with all the mould. I watched 
its decay with extreme regret, and even fell into some 
morbid and superstitious fancies about it ; but I could 
still cry to think that what would have been such a 
source of pleasure to dear Emily, and might have 
prospered so well with her, was thus unavailingly 
bestowed upon me. It made quite a sore place in 
my heart. ... 

God bless you, dear. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F.A.B. 
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Philadelphia, Fehruat^ Qth, 1838. 

My deaeest Haeriet, 

The box and two letters arrived safely about 
a week ago. ... X read over my old journal: this 
returning again into the midst of old events and 
feelings, affected my spirits at first a good deal. . ♦ * 
Of course this passed off, and it afforded me much 
amusement to look over these archives, ancient as they 
now almost appear to me. ... It surely is wisdom 
most difficult of attainment, to form a correct estimate 
of things or people while we are under their immediate 
influence : the just value of character, the precise 
importance of events, or the true estimate of joy and 
sorrow, while one is subject to their action and pressure. 
I suppose, with my quick and excitable feelings, I 
shall never attain even so much of this moral power 
of comparison and just appreciation as others may; 
but it cannot be easy to anybody. . . . Habitual 
accuracy of thought and moderation of feeling, of 
course, will help one to conjecture how our present 
will look when it has become past ; but the mind that 
is able to do this must be naturally just, and habitually 
trained to justice. With the majority of people, their 
present must always preponderate in interest ; and it is 
right that it should, since our work is in the present, 
though our hopes may be in the future, as our memories 
and examples must be in the past. There must be some 
of this intense vivid feeling about what is immediate, 
to enable us to do the work of now — to bear the 
burden, surmount the impediment, and appreciate the 
blessing of notv, St. Paul very wisely bade us " beget 
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a temperance in all things" (I wish he had told us 
how to do it). He also said, "Behold, now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of sfJi^ation." . . • 

The medical mode of treatment in this country 
appears to me frightfully severe, and I should think, 
with subjects as delicate as average American men 
and women, it might occasionally be fatal. I have a 
violent prejudice against bleeding, ani would rather 
take ten doses of physic, and fast ten days, than lose 
two ounces of my blood. Of course, in extreme cases, 
extreme remedies must be resorted to ; but this seems 
to be the usual system of treatment here, and I distrust 
medical systems, and cannot but think that it might 
be safer to reduce the quality rather than the quantity 
of the vital fluid. Abstinence, and vegetable and 
mineral matters of divers kinds, seem to me natural 
remedies enough ; but the merciless eflnsion of blood, 
because it is inflamed, rather reminds me of my 
school-day cutting and gashing of my chilblains, in 
order to obtain immediate relief from their irrita- 
tion. . . . S 's scarlet fever has been followed by 

the enlargement of one of the tonsils, which grew to 
such a size as to threaten suflbcation, and the 
physician decided that it must be removed. This 
was done by means of a small double-barrelled silver 
tube, through the two pipes of which a wire is passed, 
coming out in a loop at the other end of the instru- 
ment. This wire being passed round the tonsil, is 
tightened, so as to destroy its vitality in the course 
of four and twenty hours, during which the tube 
remains projecting from the patient's mouth, causing 
some pain and extreme inconvenience. The mode 
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usually resorted to with adults (for this, it seems, is 
a frequent operation here), is, cutting the tonsil off 
at once; but as hemorrhage sometimes results from 
this, which can only be stopped by cauterizing the 
throat, that was not to be thought of with so young 
a patient. ... At the end of the twenty-four hours, 
the instrument is removed, the diseased part being 
effectually killed by the previous tightening of the 
wire. It is then left to rot off in the mouth, which 
it does in the course of a few days, infecting the 
breath most horribly, and, I should think, injuring 
the health by that means. ... At the same time, I 
was attacked with a violent sore throat, perhaps a small 
beginning of scarlet fever of my own, and which 
seized, one after another, upon all our household, and 
for which I had a hundred leeches at once applied to 
my throat, which, without reducing me very much, 
enraged me beyond expression. No less than seven 
of us were ill in the house. We are now, however, 
thank God, all well. ... I cannot obtain from our 
physician any explanation whatever of the cause of 
this swelling of the tonsils, so common here; and 
when, demurring about the removal of my child's, I 
inquired into their functions, I received just as little 
satisfaction. He told me that they were not ascer- 
tained, and that all that was known was, that removing 
them did not affect the breathing, speaking, or swal- 
lowing — with which I had to be satisfied. This un- 
certainty seems to me a reason against the operation ; 
cutting away a part of the body whose functions are 
not ascertained, seems to me rather venturesome ; but 
of course the baby couldn't be allowed to choke, and 
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SO we submitted to the inevitable. The disease and 
the remedy are common here, and may be in England, 
though I never heard of them before. Pray, if you 
know anything about either, write me what, as I 
cannot rest satisfied without more information. . • . 
God bless you, dear. 

Always affectionately yours, 

F, A. B. 

Philadelphia, Wednesday, February 21st, 1838. 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, 

Although it was a considerable disappoint- 
ment to me not to see you again, after the various 
rumours and last most authentic announcement of 
your coming to Philadelphia, yet, upon the whole, I 
think it is as well that we did not meet again, simply 
to renew that dismallest of ceremonies, leave-taking. 
I had not the hope which you expressed, that a second 
edition of our parting would have been less painful 
than the first. » . • I think I should have felt less 
gloomily on that occasion, if I had not had to leave 
you in such a dismal den of discomfort. External 
things always, even in moments of strong emotion, 
affect me powerfully; and that dreariest room, the 
door of which closed between us, left a most forlorn 
impression upon my memory. 

I have been of late myself living in an atmosphere 
darkened by distress. . . . Typhus fever has carried 
off our most intimate friend, Mr. B— — , after but a 
fortnight's illness ; and closed, almost at its opening, a 
career which, under all worldly aspects, was one of 
fair and goodly promise. He has left a young widow, 
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to whom he had been married scarcely more than two 
years, and a boy-baby who loses in him such a pre- 
ceptor as few sons in this country are trained under. 
I have lost in him one of the few persons who cheer 
and make endurable my residence here. Doubtless 
our loss is reckoned by Him who decrees it, and I 
pray that none of us, by impatience of suffering, may 
forfeit the precious uses of sorrow. Our friend and 

neighbour, W , has just endured a most dreadful 

affliction in the death of his youngest child, his only 
daughter, one girl among six sons, the very darling 
of his heart, loved above all the others, who while 
she was still a baby, not a year old, drew from him 
that ludicrously pathetic exclamation, "Oh, the man 
that marries one's daughter must be hateful!" She 
died of scarlet fever, which, after passing so lightly 
by our doorposts, has entered, like the destroying 
angel, our poor friend's dwelling. His brother has 
been at the point of death with it too, and I cannot 
but rejoice in trembling when I think how happily 
we escaped from this terrible plague. As you may 
suppose, my spirits have been a good deal affected by 
all the sorrow around me. 

Mirabile dictu ! I have read the volume of Scott's 
Life which you left here, also the volume of Miss 
Edgeworth, with which I was disappointed; also the 
volume of Milton : not the Treatise on Divorce, and 
the Areopagitica, alone; but Letters, Apologies for 
Smectymnuus, and Denunciations against Episcopacy, 
and all. Did you do as much ? Moreover, I am just 
finishing Carlyle's " French Eevolution ; " so that you 
see, as my friend Mr. F says, I am improving; 
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and if I should ever happen to read another book, 
I will be sure to mention the circumstance in my 
letters. 

Very truly yours, 

F. A. B. 

March 9th, 1838. 

Dearest Emily, 

I am almost ashamed to say I forgot the 
anniversary your letter recalls to me ; but the artificial 
or conventional epochs which used to divide my time, 
and the particular days against which affection set its 
special marks, are, by degrees, losing their peculiar 
associations for me. Even the great division of alb 
death, which makes us miscall a portion of eternity 
Time (as if it were different from, or other than, it), 
seems less of an interruption to me than it did for- 
merly. Is it not all one, let us parcel it out as we 
will into hours, days, months, years, or lifetimes ? The 
boundary line exists in our narrow calculation alone. 
The greatest change of all the changes we know, to 
mortal senses implying almost cessation of being, to 
the believer in the immortality of spirit suggests not 
even the idea of change, in what relates to the soul, 
so much as uninterrupted progress, and the gradual 
lengthening of the chain of moral consequence, in- 
separable from one's conception of a responsible, 
rational agent, whose existence is to be eternal. 

No doubt there are properties of our minds which 
find delight in order, symmetry, recurring arrange- 
ment, and regular division ; and the harmonious course 
of the material world, alternately visited by the sweet 
succession of day and night, the seasons, and all their 
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lovely variety of gradation, naturally creates the idea 
of definite periods, to which we give definite names ; 
but with God and with our souls there is no time, 
and this material world in which our material bodies 
are existing is but a shadow or reflection cast upon 
the surface of that uninterrupted stream on which our 
true and very selves are borne onward: the real, the 
existing is within us. 

I think it probable that the general disregard of 
times and seasons formerly observed by me, in the 
community where I now live, may have tended to 
lessen my regard for them ; but besides this, in think- 
ing of anniversaries connected with those I love — 
periods which used to appeal to my affectionate 
remembrance, — I have come in a measure to feel that 
to the very young alone, these marks we draw upon 
our life can appear other than as the fictitious lines 
with which science has divided the spheres of heaven 
and earth. 

Philadelphia, Saturday, March ISth, 1838. 

Touching my picture, my dearest Harriet, I am 
desired to say that your spirited defence of your right 
to it (whether you like it or not) is admirable ; that 
it certainly shall not be taken from you by force, and 
that there was no intention whatever of infuriating 
you by the civil proposal that was made to relieve 
you of it by sending you a more satisfactory one, 
under the impression that you are not satisfied with 
what you have. 

My dear, the first two pages of your letter might 
have been written with a turkey-cock's quill, they 
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actually gobble in the pugnacity of their style, and 
as it lies by me, the very paper goes fr-fr-fr. But you 
shall keep that identical picture, my dearest, since you 
have grown to like it ; so shake your feathers smooth 
again, funny woman that you are ! and let your soul 
return into its rest. 

Sully is now in England. I wish there were any 
chance of your seeing him, but after remaining there 
long enough to paint the queen, he intends visiting 
Paris for a short time and then returning home. He 
is a great friend of mine, and one of the few people 
here that I find pleasure in associating with. As his 
delicacy about being paid for the picture arose from 
the idea that, not being satisfied with the likeness, 
you probably did not care to keep it, I have no doubt 
that, the present state of your regard for it being made 
clear to him, he will not object any more to receiving 
the price of it. 

I presume that the long chapter you have written 
me upon the inevitability of people's folly and the 
expediency of believing, first, that God makes us fools, 
and then that He punishes us for behaving like fools, 
is a result of your impeded circulation, under the 
effect of the east wind upon your cuticle. How I 
wish, without the bitter month's sea-sickness, you 
could be here beside me now, this 24th of March, 
between an open window and door, and with my fire 
dying out : to be sure, as I have just been taking two 
monstrous unruly dogs to a pond at some distance 

from the house, for a swim, and as S was with 

mc and I had to carry her (now a pretty heavy lump) 
through several mud passages, the agreeable glow in 
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which I feel myself may not be altogether due to the 
warmth of the atmosphere, although it is really as hot 
as our last of May, How I wish you could spend the 
summer with me ! How you would rejoice in the heat^ 
to me so hateful and intolerable ! To persons of your 
temperament, I presuine hell, instead of the popular 
idea of fire and brimstone, presents some such frigid 
horror as poor Claudio's : " thrilling regions of thick 
ribbed ice." 

I was walking once with Trelawny, who is as chilly 
as an Italian greyhound, at Niagara, by a wall of 
rock, upon which the intense sun beat and was re- 
flected upon us till I felt as if I was being roasted 
alive, and exclaimed, "Oh, this is hell itself!" to 
which he replied, with a grunt of dissatisfaction, " Oh 
dear, I hope hell will 'be a great deal ivarmer than 
this ! " 

In my observation about the development of our 
filial affections after we become parents ourselves, I 
may have fallen into my usual error of generalizing 
from too narrow a basis, and taken it for granted that 
my own experience is necessarily that of others. . . . 
But after all, though everybody is not like me, somebody 
must be, and one's self is therefore a safe source from 
whence to draw conclusions with regard to others, up 
to a certain point. Made of the same element, how- 
ever diversely fashioned and tempered by various 
influences, we still are all alike in the main ingredients 
of our humanity ; and it must be quite as contrary to 
sound sense to imagine the processes of one's own 
mind singular, as to suppose them universal. 

Profound truism ! but truisms are profound — they 
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lie at the foundations of existence — for they are 
truths. 

My journal is fast disappearing behind the fire. How 
I wish I had spent the time I wasted in writing it, in 
making extracts from the books I read ! . . . 

I wrote my sister a long answer, by Mrs. Jameson, 
to her last letter, in which I entered at some length 
upon the various objections to a public life ; not that 
I was then aware of the decision she has now adopted 
of going upon the stage — a decision, however, for which 
V I have been entirely prepared ever since my visit to 
England and my return home. ... I hope she may 
succeed to the fullest extent of her desires, for I do 
not think that hers is a nature that would be benefited 
by the bitter medicine of disappointment. Oh, how 
I wish she could once enter some charmed sphere of 
peace and happiness ! The discipline of happiness, in 
which I have infinite faith, would I think be of 
infinite use to her, but — God knows best. . • . I am 
anxious, too, [that her experiment of a life of excite- 
ment should be the most favourable possible, that, 
under its happiest aspect, she may learn how remote it 
is from happiness. • • • Had she remained in England, 
I should have rejoiced to think that Mrs. Somerville 
was her friend : such a friend would be God's minister 
to the heart and mind of any young woman. It is not 
a small source of regret to me, to think of how much 
inestimable human intercourse my residence in 
America deprives me. 

I think my father's selecting Paris for the first trial 
of my sister's abilities a mistake ; and I am very, veiy 
anxious about the result. 
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Natural talent is suflSoient for a certain degree of 
suocess in acting, but not in singings where the ex- 
pression of feeling, the dramatic portion of the per- 
formance, is so severely trammelled by mechanical 
difficulties : the execution of which is all but rendered 
impossible by the slightest trepidation, the tone of the 
voice itself being often fatally affected by loss of self- 
possession. 

Pasta and Malibran both failed at first in Paris, 
and I confess I shall be most painfully anxious till I 
hear the issue of this experiment. . . . 

I am in my garden from morning till night, but 
am too impatient for mortal roots and branches. I 
should have loved the sort of planting described in 
Tieck's "Elves," where they stamp a pine-cone into 
the earth, and presently a fir-tree springs up, and, 
rising towards the sky with the happy children who 
plant it, rocks them on its topmost branches, to and \ 
fro in the red sunset. 

Good-bye, God bless you, 

I am ever your affectionate 

P. A. B. 

Many years after these letters were written, in 1845, 
when I joined my sister in Kome, I found her living in 
the most cordial intimacy with the admirable woman 
whose acquaintance I had coveted for her and for 
myself. 

My year's residence in Eome gave me frequent 
opportunities of familiar intercourse with Mrs. Somer- 
ville, whose European celebrity, the result of her 
successful devotion to the highest scientific studies 
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enhanced the charm of her domestic virtues, her 
tender womanly character, and perfect modesty and 
simplicity of manner. 

During my last visit to Eome, in 1873, speaking 
to the old blind Duke of Sermoneta, of my desire to 
go to Naples to pay my respects to Mrs. Somerville, 
who was then residing there, at an extremely advanced 
age, he said, "Elle est si bonne, si savante, et si 
charmante, que la mort n'ose point la toucher," I was 
unable to carry out my plan of going to Naples, and 
Mrs. Somerville did not long survive the period at 
which I had hoped to have visited her. 

Early in our acquaintance I had expressed some 
curiosity, not unmixed with dread, upon the subject of 
scorpions, never having seen one. Mrs. Somerville 
laughed, and said that a sojourn in Italy was sure 
to introduce them sooner or later to me. The next 
time that I spent the evening with her after this 
conversation, as I stood by the chimney talking to her 
I suddenly perceived a most detestable-looking black 
creature on the mantel-piece. I started back in horror 
to my hostess' great delight, as she had been at the 
pains of cutting out in black paper an imitation 
scorpion, for my edification, and was highly satisfied 
with the impression it produced upon me. 

Urania's reptile, however, was the conventional 
mythical scorpion of the Zodiac, and only vaguely 
represented the evil-looking venomous beast with 
which I subsequently became, according to her 
prophecy, acquainted, in all its natural living repulsive- 
ness. 

Besides this sample scorpion, which I have care- 
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fully preserved, I have two drawings which Mrs. 
Somerville made for me ; one, a delicate outline sketch 
of what is called Othello's House in Venice, and the 
other, a beautifully executed coloured copy of his 
shield, surmounted by the Doge's cap, and bearing 
three mulberries for device, — proving the truth of the 
assertion, that the Otelli del Mora were a noble Venetian 
folk, who came originally from the Morea, whose 
device was the mulberry, the growth of that country, 
and showing how curious a jumble Shakespeare has 
made, both of name and device, in calling him a Moor 
and embroidering his arms on his handkerchief as 
strawberries. In Cinthio's novel from which Shake- 
speare probably took his story the husband is a Moor, 
and I think called by no other name. 

Philadelphia, May 1th, 1838. 

Deaeest Haeeiet, 

I fear this will scarce reach you before you 
leave England upon your German pilgrimage, but I 
presume it will follow you, and be welcome wherever 
it finds you. 

Do you hear that the steamships have accomplished 
their crossing from England to America in perfect 
safety, the one in seventeen, the other in fifteen days ! 
just half the usual time, thirty days being the average 
of the finest passages this way. Oh, if you knew what 
joy this intelligence gaye me ! It seemed at once to 
bring me again within reach of England and all those 
whom I love there. 

And even though I should not therefore return 
thither the oftener, the speed and certainty with 

VOL. I. 1^ 
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which letters will now pas3 between these two worlds, 
hitherto so far apart, is a thing to rejoice at exceed- 
ingly. Besides all personal considerations in the 
matter, the wonder and delight of seeing this great 
enterprise of man's ingenuity and courage thus suc- 
cessful is immense. One of the yessels took her 
departure for England the other day, filled with pas- 
sengers, and sent from the wharf with a thousand 
acclamations and benedictions. The mere report of it 
overcame me with emotion ; thus to see space anni- 
hilated, and the furthest corners of the earth drawn 
together, fills one with admiration for this amazing 
human nature, more potent than the whole material 
creation by which it is surrounded, even than the three 
thousand miles of that Atlantic abyss. These mani- 
festations of the power of man's intellect seem to me 
to cry aloud to him to "stand in awe [of his own 
nature] and sin not." And yet these victories over 
matter are nothing compared to the achievements of 
human souls, with their powers of faith, of love, and 
of endurance. I will not, however, inflict further 
exclamations upon you. . . • 

Certainly mere details of personal being, doing, 
and sufifering are of some value when one would 
almost give one's eyes for a moment's sight of the 
bodily presence of the soul one loves: so you shall 
have my present history ; which is, that at this im- 
mediate writing, I am sitting in a species of verandah 
(or piazza, as they call it here), which runs along the 
front of the house. It has a low balustrade and 
columns of white-painted wood^ supporting a similar 
verandah on the second or bedroom story of the 
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house ; the sitting-rooms are all on the ground floor. 
It is Sunday morning, but I am obliged to be content 
with such devotions and admonitions as I can enjoy 
here, from within and around me, as my plight does 
not admit of my leaving home. . . . 

I am sorry to say that the fact of letters miscarry- 
ing between this country and England has been very 
disagreeably proved to me this morning by the receipt 
of one from dear William Harness, who mentions 
having written another to me five months ago, which 
other has never yet made its appearance, and I pre- 
sume would hardly think it worth while to do so now. 

We have had an uncommonly mild winter, with- 
out, I think, more than a fortnight of severe weather, 
and in March the sun was positively summer hot, I 
am out of doors almost all day. Our spring, however, 
has made up for the lenient winter, by being as cold 
and capricious as possible, and at this moment hardly 
a fruit-tree is in blossom or a lilac- tree, in bud ; and 
looking abroad over the landscape, 'tis only here 
and there that I can detect faint symptoms of that 
exquisite green haze which generally seems to hang 
like a halo over the distant woods at this season, I 
do not remember so backward a spring since I have 
been in this country. I do not complain of it, how- 
ever, though everybody else does ; for the longer the 
annihilating heat of the summer keeps oflf, the better 
the weather suits me. Will you not come over and 
spend the summer with me, now that the sea voyage 
is only half as long as it was? Come, and we will 
go to Niagara together, and you shall be half roasted 
alive for full five months, an eflTectual warming through^ 
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I should think, for the rest of the year. Dear Harriet^ 
Niagara is the one thing of its kind for which no 
fellow has yet been found in the world, and to see it 
is certainly worth a fortnight's sea-sickness. I cannot 
say more in its praise. 

You speak of the sufferings of your wretched Irish 
population; and i3ecausepatience,fartitude, benevolence, 
charity, and many good fruits spring from that bitter 
root, you seem to be reconciled to the fact that igno- 
rance and imprudence are the real causes from which 
the greater part of this frightful misery proceeds. 

Though God's infinite mercy has permitted that 
even our very errors and sins may become, if we please, 
sources of virtue in, and therefore of good to, us, do 
you not think that our nature, such as He has seen 
fit to form it, with imperfection in its very essence, 
and such a transition as death in its experience, fur- 
nishes us with a suflScient task in the mere ceaseless 
government and education which it requires, without 
our superadding to this diflScult charge the culpability 
of infinite neglect, the absolute damage and injury 
and all the voluntary deterioration, sin, and sorrow 
which we inflict upon ourselves ? 

Why are we to charge God with all these things, 
or conceive it possible that He ordained a state of 
existence in which mercy's supplication would be that 
sudden death might sweep a hundred sufferings of 
worse kind from the face of the earth ? 

God is unwearied in producing good ; and we can so 
little frustrate His determinate and omnipotent good* 
ness, that out of our most desperate follies and wicked- 
jiesses the ultimate result is sure to be preponderating 
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good ; but does this excuse the sinners and fools who 
vainly attempt to thwart His purpose ? or will they 
be permitted to say that they are " tempted of God " ? 
Indeed, dear Harriet, I must abide in the conviction that 
we manufacture misery for ourselves which was never 
appointed for us ; and because Mercy, unfailing and un- 
bounded, out of these very miseries of our own making, 
draws blessed balsam for our use, I cannot believe 
that It ordained and inflicted our sufferings. . . . 
I began this letter yesterday, and am again sitting 

under my piazza, with S , in a buff coat, zigzagging 

like a yellow butterfly about the lawn, and Margery 
mounting guard over her, with such success as you 
may fancy a person taking care of a straw in a high 
wind likely to have. ... I have just been enjoying 
the pleasure of a visit from one of the members of 
the Sedgwick family. They are all my friends, and 
I do think all and each in their peculiar way good 
and admirable. Catherine Sedgwick has been pre- 
vented from coming to me, by the illness of the 
brother in whose family she generally spends the 
winter in New York. . . . Like most business men 
here, he has lived in the deplorable neglect of every 
physical law of health, taking no exercise, immuring 
himself for the greater part of the day in rooms or 
law courts where the atmosphere was absolute poison ; 
and using his brains with intense application, without 
ever allowing himself proper or suflScient relaxation. 
Now, will you tell me that Providence intended that 
this man should so labour and so suffer ? Why, the 
very awfulness of the consequence forbids such a sup- 
position for p. moment. Or will you, perhaps, say that 
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this dire calamity was sent upon him in order to try 
the fortitude, patience, and resignation of his wife, 
within a month of her confinement; or of his sister, 
whose nervous sensibility of temperament was of an 
order to have been driven insane, had they not been 
mercifully relieved from the worst results of the fatal 
imprudence of poor R . 

Whenever I see that human beings do act up as 
fully as they can to all the laws of their Maker, I 
shall be prepared to admire misery, agony, sickness, 
and all tortures of mind or body as excellent devices 
of the Deity, expressly appointed for our benefit ; but 
while I see obvious and abundant natural causes for 
them, in our disobedience to His laws, I shall scarce 
come to that conclusion, in spite of all the good which 
He makes for us out of our evil. I know wo must sin, 
but we sin more than we must ; and I know we must 
suffer, but we suffer more than we must too. . . . 

God bless you, dear. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Philadelphia, Sunday, May 21th 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, 

I have received within the last few days your 
second letter from London ; the date, however, is rather 
a puzzle, it being August the 10/A, instead (I presume) 
of April. I hasten, while I am yet able, to send you 
word of R. S 's rapid and almost complete re- 
covery. ... 

In spite of the admirable forethought which 
prompted the beginning of this letter, my dear Mrs. 
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Jameson, it is now exactly a fortnight since I wrote 
the above lines ; and here I am at my writing-table, 
in my drawing-room, having in the interim perpetrated 
another girl baby. . . . My new child was born on 
the same day of the month that her sister was, and 
within an hour of th-e same time, which I think shows 
an orderly, systematic, and methodical mode of pro- 
ceeding in such matters, which is creditable to me. . . . 
I should have been unhappy at the delay of my 

intelligence about E. S , but that I feel sure 

Katharine must ere this have written to you herself. 
• • • I am urging her might and main to come to us 
and recruit a little, but, like all other very good 
people, she thinks she can do something better than 
take care of herself: a lamentable fallacy, for which 
good people in particular, and the world in general 
suffer. 

As you may suppose, I do not yet indulge in the 
inditing of very long epistles, and shall therefore make 
no apology for this, which is almost brief enough to 
be witty. I am glad you like Sully, because I love 
him. 

I am ever yours very truly, 

P. A. B. 

Butler Place, 1838. 

My dearest Harriet, 

This purposes to be an answer to a letter of 
yours dated the 10th of May ; the last I have received 
from you. ... I cannot for the life of me imagine 
why we envelope death in such hideous and mysterious 
dreadfulness, when, for aught we can tell, being borii 
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is to an infant quite as horrible and mysterious a 
process, perhaps (for we know nothing about it) of 
a not much dififerent order. The main difference lies 
in the fact of our anticipation of the one event — ma, 
cM sa ? but although some fear of death is wholesomely- 
implanted in us, to make us shun danger and to 
prevent the numbers who, without it, would impatiently 
rush away from the evils of their present existence 
through that gate, yet certainly one half of the King 
of Terror's paraphernalia we invest him with ourselves ; 
since, really, being born is quite as wonderful, and, 
when we consider the involuntary obligations of exist- 
ence thus thrust upon us, quite as awful a thing as 
dying can possibly be. 

You retort upon me for having fallen from the 
observance of anniversaries, that I am still a devout 
worshipper of places, and in this sense, perhaps, an 
idolater. . . . My love for certain places is inexplicable 
to myself. They have, for some reasons which 1 have 
not detected, so powerfully affected my imagination, 
that it will thenceforth never let them go. I retain 
the strongest impression of some places where I have 
stayed the shortest time ; thus there is a certain spot 
in the hill country of Massachusetts, called Lebanon, 
where I once spent two days. . . . 

I was going to tell you how like Paradise that 
place was to my memory, and with what curious 
yearning I have longed to visit it again, but I was 

interrupted; and in the intervening hours S has 

sickened of the measles, and I am now sitting ^vriting 
by her bedside, not a little disturbed by my own 
cogitations, and her multitudinous questions, the con- 
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tinuous stream of which is nothing slackened by an 
atmosphere of 91° in the shade, and the furious fever 
of her own attack. . . . 

As soon as S is suflSciently recovered, we 

purpose going to the sea-side to escape from the horrible 
heat. Our destination is a certain beach on the shore 
of Long Island, called Eockaway, where there is fine 
bathing, and a good six miles of hard sand for riding 
and driving. After that, I believe we shall go to the 
hill country of Berkshire, to visit our friends the Sedg- 
wicks. I wonder whether your love for heat would 
have made agreeable to you a six-mile ride I took 
to-day, at about eleven o'clock, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 94° in the shade. If this is not more warmth 
than even you can away with, you must be " bold and 
determined like any Salamander, ma'am." . . . My 
love for flowers is the same as ever. Last winter in 
London I almost ruined myself in my nosegays, and 
came near losing my character by them, as nobody 
would believe I was so gallant to myself out of my own 
pocket. My room is always full of them here, and in 
spite of recollecting (which I always do in the very 
act of sticking flowers in my hair) that I am upon 
the verge of thirty, they are still my favourite orna- 
ments. 

Thank you for your constant afiection, my dear 
friend. It makes my heart sink to think how much is 
lost to me in the distance that divides us. If death 
severs for ever the ties of this world, and our intercourse 
with one another here is but a temporary agency, 
ceasing with our passage into another stage of existence, 
)iow strong a hold have you and I laid upon each others' 
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souls, to be sundered at the brief limit of this mortal 
life! It may possibly have accomplished its full 
purpose, this dear friendship of ours, even here ; but it 
is almost impossible to think that its uses may not 
survive, or its duration extend, beyond this life ; — that 
is an awful thought overshadowing all our earthly 
loves, yet throwing us more completely upon Him, the 
Father, the Guardian of all ; for on Him alone can we 
surely rest always and for ever. But how much must 
death change us if we can forget those who have been 
as dear to us here, as you and I have been to each 
other ! 

A friend of mine asked me the other day if I 
thought we should have other senses hereafter, and if 
I could imagine any but those we now possess: I 
cannot, can you? To be sure I can imagine the 
possession of common sense, which would be a new one 
to me ; but it is very funny, and impossible, to try to 
fancy a' power, like seeing or hearing, of a different 
kind, though one can think of these with a higher 
degree of intensity, and wider scope. . . . Good-bye, 
dearest Harriet. God bless you. 

I am ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Philadelphia, Monday, July 23rd, 1838. 

It is now high-summer mark, and such a summer 
as we are now dying under is scarcely remembered by 
the oldest human creature yet extant in these parts. 
And where are you, my dear Mrs. Jameson ? Sojourning 
in Bohemian castles ; or wandering among the ruins of 
Athens? Which of your many plans, or dreams of 
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plans, have you put into execution? I am both 
curious and anxious to know something of your pro- 
ceedings, and shall dispatch this at a hazard to your 
brother-in-law's, where I suppose your movements will 
always be known, and your whereabout heard of. 

Your book is advertised I know, and if you have 
adhered to your former determination, you have 
withdrawn yourself from your own blaze, and left 
England to profit by its light. Of myself I can tell 
you little that is particularly cheerful. . . . 

The friends of good order, in this excellent city of 
brotherly love, have been burning down a large new 
building erected for purposes of free discussion, because 
Abolition meetings were being held in it; and the 
Southern steamer has been wrecked with dreadful loss 
of life, owing to the exceeding small esteem in which 
its officers appear to have held that " quintessence of 
dust, Man." The vessel was laden with Southerners, 
coming North for the summer ; and I suppose there is 
scarcely a family, from Virginia to Florida, that is not 
in some way touched by this dreadful and wanton waste 
of life. 

Pray, when you have time, write me some word of 
your doing, being, and suffering, and 

Believe me ever yours truly, 

F. A. B. 

The above mention of shipwreck, refers to the 
disastrous loss of the Pulaski; an event the horror of 
which was rendered more memorable to me by an 
episode of noble courage, of which our neighbour, Mr. 
James Cooper of Georgia, was the hero, and of which J' 
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have spoken in the journal I kept during my residence 
on our Plantation. 

■HocJcaway, Friday, August 10th, 

Where are you, my dearest Harriet ; and what are 
you doing? Drinking of queer-tasting waters, and 
soaking in queer-smelling ones ? Are you becoming 
saturated with sulphur, or penetrated with iron ? 
Are you chilling your inside with draughts from some 
unfathomaWe- well, or warming your outside with 
baths from some ready-boiled spring ? 

Oh ! vainest quest of that torment, the love for the 
absent ! Do you know, Harriet, that I have more than 
once seriously thought of never writing any more to 
any of my friends : the total cessation of intercourse 
would soon cause the acutest vividness of feeling to 
subside, and become blunt (for so are we made) : the 
fruitless feeling after, the vain eager pursuit in thought 
of those whose very existence may actually have 
ceased, is such a wearisome pain ! This being linked . 
by invisible chains to the remote ends of the earth, 
and constantly feeling the strain of the distance upon 
one's heart, — this sort of death in life, for you are all so 
far away that you are almost as lad as dead to me, — 
is a condition that I think makes intercourse (such 
intercourse as is possible) less of a pleasure than of a 
pain ; and the thought that so many lives with which 
mine was mingled so closely are flowing away yonder, 
in vain for me here (and of hereafter who can guess !), 
prevents my contentedly embracing my own allotted 
existence, and keeps me still with eyes and thoughts 
everted towards the past, from the path of life I ciiu 
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fi,ppointed to tread. If I could believe it right or 
kind, or that those who love me would not be grieved 
by it, I really feel sometimes as if I could make up 
my mind to turn my thoughts once and for all away 
from them, as from the very dead, and never more by 
this disjointed communion revive, in all its acuteness, 
the bitter sense of loss and separation. . . . 

You see I discourse of my child's looks; for at 
present, indeed, I know of nothing else to discourse 
about in her. Of her experiences in her former states 
of existence she says nothing, though I try her as 
Shelley used to do the speechless babies that he met ; 
and her observations upon the present she also keeps 
religiously to herself, so that I get no profit of either 
her wisdom or her knowledge. . • . 

The vast extent of this country offers eveiy variety 
of climate which an invalid can require, and its 
mineral waters afford the same remedies which are 
sought after in the famous European baths. God has 
everywhere been bountiful, and doubtless no country 
is without its own special natural pharmacopeia, its 
medicines, vegetable and mineral, and healing influences 
for human disease and infirmity. The medicinal 
waters of this country are very powerful, and of every 
variety, and I believe there are some in Virginia which 
would precisely answer our purpose. , . . 

We are now staying for a short time on the Long 
Island shore, at a place called Eockaway. As I sit 
writing at my window here, the broad smooth blue 
expanse of the Atlantic stretches out before me, and 
ships go sailing by that are coming from, or returning 
to, the lands where you live. 
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You cannot conceive anything more strange, and 
to me more distasteful, than the life which one leads 
here. The whole watering-place consists of a few 
detached cottages, the property of some individuals 
who are singular enough to comprehend the pleasure 
of privacy ; and one enormous hotel, a huge wooden 
building, of which we are at present among the 
inmates. 

How many can sleep under this mammoth roof, I 
know not ; but upwards of four hundred have sat down 
at one time to feed in the boundless dining-hall. The 
number of persons now in the house does not, I believe, 
exceed eighty, and everybody is lamenting the small- 
ness of the company, and the consequent dulness of 
the place; and I am perpetually called upon to 
sympathize with regrets which I am so far from 
sharing, that I wish, instead of eighty, we had only 
eight fellow-lodgers. . . . The general way of life is 
very disagreeable to me. I cannot, do what I will, 
find anything but constraint and discomfort in the 
perpetuaL presence of a crowd of strangers. The bed- 
rooms are small, and furnished barely as well as a 
common servant's room in England. They are certainly 
not calculated for comfortable occupation or sitting 
alone in ; but sitting alone any part of the day is a 
proceeding contemplated by no one here. 

As for the bathing, we are carried down to the 
beach, which is extremely deep and sandy, in an 
omnibus, by batches of a dozen at a time. There are 
two little stationary bathing-huts, for the use of the 
whole population ; and you dress, undress, dry yourself > 
and do all you have to do, in the closest proximity to 
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persons you never saw in your life before. . . . This 
admitting absolute strangers to the intimacy of one's 
most private toilet operations is quite intolerable, and 
nothing but the benefit which I believe the children, 
as well as myself, derive from the bathing would 
induce me to endure it. 

From this place we go up to Massachusetts — a 
delightful expedition to me — to our friends the 
Sedgwicks, who are very dear to me, and almost the 
only people among whom I have found mental 
companionship since I have been in this country. 

I have not had one line from my sister since her 
return from Germany, whence she wrote me one letter. 
I feel anxious about her plans — yet not very — I do 
not think her going into public life adds much to the 
anxiety I feel about her. . . . God bless you, dear. 
What would I give to be once more within reach of 
you, and to have one more of our old talks ! 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Hockaway, Long Island, August 23rcZ, 1838. 

Dear Mrs. Jameson, 

♦ . . I forget whether you visited any of the 
watering-places of this New World; but if you did 
not, your estate was the more gracious. This is the 
second that I have visited, and I dislike it rather more 
than I did the first, inasmuch as the publicity here 
extends not only to one's meals, but to those cere- 
monies of one's toilet which in all civilized parts of 
the world human beings perform in the strictest 
seclusion. 
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The beach is magnificent — ten good miles of hard 
sparkling sand, and the broad open Atlantic rolling its 
long waves and breaking in one white thunderous 
cloud along the level expanse. The bathing would be 
delightful but for the discomfort and positive indecency 
of the non-accommodation. 

There are two small stationarj^ dressing-huts on the 
beach, and here one is compelled to disrobe and attire 
one's self in the closest proximity to any other women 
who may wish to come out of the water or go into it 
at the same time that one does one's self. Moreover, 
the beach at bathing time is daily thronged with 
spectators, before whose admiring gaze one has to 
emerge all dripping, like Venus, from the waves, and 
nearly as naked ; for one's bathing-dress clings to one's 
figure, and makes a perfect wet drapery study of one's 
various members, and so one has to wade slowly and 
in much confusion of face, thus impeded, under the 
public gaze, through heavy sand, about half a quarter of 
a mile, to the above convenient dressing-rooms, where if 
one find only three or four persons, stript or stripping, 
nude or semi-nude, one may consider one's self for- 
tunate. ... 

I have wished, as heartily as I might fox any such 
thing, that I could have seen the glorification of our 
little Guelph Lady, the Queen, particularly as the 
coronation of another English sovereign is scarcely 
likely to occur during my life ; but this unaccomplished 
desire of mine must go and keep company with many 
others, which often tend to the other side of the 
Atlantic. Thank you for your account of my sister, 
, . . Hereafter, the want of female sympathy and 
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companionsliip may prove irksome to her, but at 
present she will scarcely miss it; she and my father 
are exceedingly good friends, and pleasant companions 
and fellow-travellers, and are likely to remain so, 
unless she should fall in love with, and insist upon 
marrying, a " fiddler." 

Instead of being at Lenox, where I had hoped to 
be at this season, we are sweltering here in New York, 
for whatever good we may obtain from doctors, leeches, 
and medicine. I mean to send S up into Berk- 
shire to-morrow ; she is well at present, but I fear may 
not continue so if confined to the city during this 
dreadfully hot weather. . . . For myself, I am keeping 
myself well as hard as I can by taking ice-cold baths, 
and trudging round the battery every evening, to the 
edification of the exceedingly disreputable company 
who (beside myself) are the only haunters of that one 
lovely lung of New York. ... It is not thought ex- 
pedient that I should be stared at alone on horseback ; 
being stared at alone on foot, apparently, is not equally 
pernicious ; and so I lose my most necessary exercise ; 
but I may comfort myself with the reflection that 
should I ever become a sickly, feeble, physically good- 
for-nothing, broken-down woman, I shall certainly not 
be singular in this free and enlightened republic, 
where (even more than anywhere else in the world) 
singularity appears to be dreaded and condemned 
above any or all other sins, crimes, and vices. . . . 

Pray be kind enough to continue writing to me. 
Every letter from the other side is to me what the 
drop of water would have been to the rich man in 
Hades, whom I dare say you remember. What do 
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you think I am reading ? " The Triumphs of God's 
revenge against the crying and execrable sinne of 
wilful and premeditated murther" — that's something 
new, is it not ? — ^published in 1635. 
So believe me ever very truly yours, 

F. A. B. 

New York, Friday, August 2Uh, 1838. 

My dearest Harriet, 

I wrote to you (I believe) a short time ago 
. . . but I have since then received a letter from you, 
and will thank you at once for it, and especially for 
the details concerning my sister. ... I rejoice in the 
change which must have taken place in her physical 
condition, which both you and dear Emily describe ; 
indeed, the improvement had begun before I left 
England. ... I believe I appreciate perfectly all 
the feelings which are prompting her to the choice 
of the stage for her profession ; but I also think that 
she is unaware (which I am not) of the necessity for 
excitement, which her mode of life and the influences 
that have surrounded her from her childhood have 
created and fostered in her, and for which she is no 
more answerable than for the colour of her hair. I do 
not even much regret her election, little as I admire 
the vocation of a public performer. To struggle is 
allotted to all, let them walk in what paths they will ; 
and her peculiar gifts naturally incline her to the career 
she is choosing, though I think also that she has much 
higher intellectual capabilities than those which the 
vocation of a public singer will ever call into play, . . . 
We are always so greatly in the dark in our judgments 
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of others, and so utterly incapable of rightly estimating 
the motives of their actions and springs of their con- 
duct, that I think in the way of blame or praise, 
of vehement regret or excessive satisfaction, we need 
not do much until we know more. I pray Grod that 
she may endeavour to be true to herself, and to fulfil 
her own perception of what is right. Whether she 
does so or not, neither I, nor any one else, shall know ; 
nor, indeed, is any one really concerned in the matter 
but herself. She possesses some of the intellectual 
qualities from which the most exquisite pleasures are 
derived. . . . But she will not be happy in this world ; 
but, as nobody else is, she will not be singular in that 
respect: and in the exercise of her uncommon gifts 
she may find a profound pleasure, and an enjoyment 
of the highest kind apart from happiness and its far 
deeper and higher springs. 

Her voice haunts me like something precious that 
I have lost and go vainly seeking for ; other people 
play and sing her songs, and then, though I seem to 
listen to them, I hear her again, and seem to see again 
that wonderful human soul which beamed from every 
part of her fine face as she uttered those powerful 
sweet spells of love, and pity, and terror. To me, her 
success seems almost a matter of certainty ; for those 
who can make such appeals to the sympathy of their 
fellow-beings are pretty sure not to fail. Pasta is 
gone ; Malibran is abroad ; and Schroeder Devrient is 
the only great dramatic singer left, and she remains 
but as the remains of what she was; and I see no 
reason why Adelaide should not be as eminent as the 
first, who certainly was a glorious artist, though her 
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acting surpassed her singing, and her voice was not an 
exceptionally magnificent one. . . . 

This letter has suffered an interruption of several 
days, dear Harriet, . . . and I and my baby have been 

sent after S ; and here I am on the top of a hill 

in the village of Lenox, in what its inhabitants tauto- 
logically call " Berkshire county y' Massachusetts, with 
a view before my window which would not disgrace 
the Jura itself. 

Immediately sloping before me, the green hill-side, 
on the summit of which stands the house I am in- 
habiting, sinks softly down to a small valley, filled 
with thick rich wood, in the centre of which a little 
jewel-like lake lies gleaming. Beyond this valley the 
hills rise one above another to the horizon, where they 
scoop the sky with a broken irregular outline that 
the eye dwells on with ever new delight as its colours 
glow and vary with the ascending or descending sun- 
light, and all the shadowy procession of the clouds. 
In one direction this undulating line of distance is 
overtopped by a considerable mountain with a fine 
jugged crest, and ever since early morning, troups of 
clouds and wandering showers of rain and the all- 
prevailing sunbeams have chased each other over the 
wooded slopes, and down into the dark hollow where 
the lake lies sleeping, making a pageant far finer than 
the one Prospero raised for Ferdinand and Miranda on 
his desert island. . . . 

F. A. B. 

Lenox, Monday, Septemher drd, 1838. 

It is not very long since I wrote to you, my 
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dear Mrs. Jameson, and I have certainly nothing of 
very special interest to communicate to warrant my 
doing so now; but I am in your debt by letters, 
besides many other things ; and having leisure to back 
my inclination just now, I will indite. 

I am sitting "on top," as the Americans say, of 
the hill of Lenox, looking out at that prospect upon 
which your eyes have often rested, and making 
common cause in the eating and living way with Mary 

and Fanny A , who have taken up their abode 

here for a week [Miss Mary and Fanny Appleton ; the 
one afterwards married Robert, son of Sir James 
Mackintosh ; the other, alas ! the poet Longfellow]. 
Never was village hostelry so graced before, surely! 
There is a pretty daughter of Mr. Dewey's staying 
in the house besides, with a pretty cousin; and it 
strikes me that the old Eed Inn is having a sort of 
blossoming season, with all these sweet handsome 
young faces shining about it in every direction. 

You know the sort of life that is lived here : the 
absence of all form, ceremony, or inconvenient con- 
ventionality whatever. We laugh, and we talk, sing, 
play, dance, and discuss; we ride, drive, walk, run, 
scramble, and saunter, and amuse ourselves extremely 
with little materials (as the generality of people would 
suppose) wherewith to do so. . . . 

The Sedgwicks are under a cloud of sorrow just 
now. . . . They are none of them, however, people who 
suffer themselves to be absorbed by their own personal 
interests, whether sad or gay ; and as in their most 
prosperous and happy hours they would have sympathy 
to spare to the sufferings of others, so the sickness and 
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sorrow of these members of their family circle, and the 
consequent depression they all labour under (for where 
was a family more united ?), does not prevent our 
enjoying every day delightful seasons of intercourse 
with them. . . . 

Pray write me whatever you hear about my 
people. Lady Dacro wrote me a kind and very 
interesting account of my sister the other day. Poor 
thing ! her ordeal is now drawing near, if anybody's 
ordeal can properly be said to be "drawing near,'* 
except before they are born ; for surely from beginning 
to end life is nothing but one long ordeal. 

I am glad you like Lady M ; she is a person 

whom I regard very dearly. It is many years since I 
first became acquainted with her, and the renewal of 
our early intimacy took place under circumstances of 
peculiar interest. Is not her face handsome ; and her 
manner and deportment fine ? . . . I must stop. I see 
my young ladies coming home from their afternoon 
drive, and am going with them to spend the hours 
between this and bed time at Mrs. Charles Sedgwick's. 
Pray continue to write to me, and 

Believe me ever yours very truly, 

F. A. B, 

Begun at Lenox, ended at Philadelphia, Sunday, October 29<A, 1838« 

Dearest Harriet, 

. . . Since the receipt of your last letter one 
from Emily has reached me, bringing me the intelligence 
of my mother's death ! . . . There is something so de- 
plorable in perceiving (what one only fully perceives, 
as they are ceasing for ever) all the blessed uses of 
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which these mysterious human relations are capable, 
all their preciousness, all their sweetness, all their 
holiness, alas ! alas ! . . . 

Cecilia and Mr. Combe arrived in this country by 
the Oreaf Western about a fortnight ago. On their 
road from New York to Boston they passed a night 
within six miles of Lenox, and neither came to see 
nor sent me word that they were so near, which was 
being rather more phrenological and philosophibally 
phlegmatical than I should have expected of them. 
For my heart had warmed to Cecilia in this pilgrimage 
of hers to a foreign land, where I alone was of kin to 
her ; and I felt as if I both knew and loved her more 
than I really do. . . . 

I understand Mr. Combe has parcelled out both 
his whereabouts and whatabouts, to the very inch and 
minute, for every day in the next two years to come, 
which he intends to devote to the phrenological re- 
generation of this country. I am afraid that he may 
meet with some disappointment in the result of his 
labours : not indeed in Boston, where considerable 
curiosity exists upon that subject, and a general prone- 
ness to intellectual exercises of every description. . . • 

Throughout New England, his book on the " Con- 
stitution of Man," and his brother's, on the treatment 
of that constitution, are read and valued, and their 
name is held in esteem by the whole reading com- 
munity of the North. But I doubt his doing more 
than exciting a mere temporary curiosity in New 
York and Philadelphia; and further south, I should 
think he would not be listened to at all, unless he 
comes prepared to demonstrate phrenologically that the 
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coloured population of the Southern States is (or are), 
by the conformation of their skulls, the legitimate 
slaves of the whites. 

Can anything be stranger than to think of Cecilia 
trotting over the length and breadth of North America 
at the heels of a lecturing philosopher? When I 
think of her in her mother's drawing-room in London 
in the midst of surroundings and society so different, 
I find no end to my wonderment. She must have 
extraordinary adaptability to circumstances in her 
composition. . . . 

I have just finished the play of which you read the 
beginning in England — my " English Tragedy " — and 
am, as usual, in high delight just now with my own per- 
formance. I wish that agreeable sentiment could last ; 
it is so pleasant while it does ! I think I will send 
it over to Macready, to try if he will bring it out at 
Covent Garden. I think it might succeed, perhaps; 
unless, indeed, the story is too objectionable for any- 
thing — but reality. . . . 

Perhaps I have had my share of health. I am 
sure I have had enough to be most grateful for, if I 
should lie on a sick bed for the rest of my days. . . . 

God bless you, dear. 

I am ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Fhiladeljphiay Tuesday, Novemher ISth, 1838. 

. . . The sad news of my poor mother's death, my 
dear Mrs. Jameson, reached me while I was staying 
up at Lenox, among those whom my good fortune has 
raised up in this strange country to fill for me the 
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place of the kindred and friends from whom I am bo 
widely sundered. . . . 

That the winter in Georgia, whither we are going 
immediately, may be beneficial to the invalid member 
of our party, is the only pleasant anticipation with 
which I set my face towards a part of the country 
where the whole manner of existence is repugnant to 
my feelings, and where the common comforts of life 
are so little known, that we are obliged to ship a 
freight of necessary articles of food, for our use while 
we are on the plantation. 

Wheaten bread is unknown, meal made of the 
Indian corn being alone used there : and though the 
provision Nature has furnished, in the shape of game, 
abounds, the only meat, properly so called, which can 
be procured there, is shipped in barrels (salted, of 
course) from the North. 

Society, or the shadow of it, is not to be dreamt 
of; and our residence, as far as I can learn, is to be 
a half-furnished house in the midst of rice-swamps, 
where our habitual company will be our slaves, and 
our occasional visitors an alligator or two from the 
Altamaha. 

Catherine Sedgwick is spending the winter in 

Lenox. She and Mr. and Mrs. K and Kate, are 

going to Europe in the spring : and if I should return 
alive from Slavery, perhaps I may go with them. 
Pray do not fail to let me know everything you may 
hear or see of my sister. ... I was at Lenox when 
your parcel for Catherine Sedgwick arrived. We were 
all enchanted with the engraving from the German 
picture of the " Sick Counsellor." 

F. A. B. 
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Deabest Harriet, 

On Friday morning we started from Phila-. 
delphia, by railroad, for Baltimore. It is a curious 
fact enough, that half the routes that are travelled in 
America are either temporary or unfinished, — one 
reason, among several, for the multitudinous accidents 
which befall wayfarers. At the very outset of our 
journey, and within scarce a mile of Philadelphia, 
we crossed the Schuylkill, over a bridge, one of the 
principal piers of which is yet incomplete, and the 
whole building (a covered wooden one, of handsome 
dimensions) filled with workmen, yet occupied about 
its construction. But the Americans are impetuous 
in the way of improvement, and have all the impatience 
of children about the trying of a new thing, often 
greatly retarding their own progress by hurrying 
unduly the completion of their works, or using them 
in a perilous state of incompleteness. Our road lay 
for a considerable length of time through flat low 
meadows that skirt the Delaware, which at this season 
of the year, covered with snow and bare of vegetation, 
presented a most dreary aspect. We passed through 
Wilmington (Maryland), and crossed a small stream 
called the Brandywine, the scenery along the banks 
of which is very beautiful. For its historical associa- 
tions I refer you to the life of Washington. I cannot 
say that the aspect of the town of Wilmington, as 
viewed from the railroad cars, presented any very 
exquisite points of beauty ; I shall therefore indulge 
in a few observations upon these same railroad cars 
just here. 

And first, I cannot but think that it would be 
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infiuitely more consonant with comfort, convenience, 
and common sense, if persons obliged to travel during 
the intense cold of an Ame^Jan winter (in the Northern 
States), were to clothe themselves according to the 
exigency of the weather, and so do away with the 
present deleterious custom of warming close and 
crowded carriages with sheet-iron stoves, heated with 
anthracite coal. No words can describe the foulness 
of the atmosphere, thus robbed of all vitality by the 
vicious properties of that dreadful combustible, and 
tainted besides with the poison emitted at every 
respiration from so many pairs of human lungs. These 
are facts which the merest tyro in physiological science 
knows, and the utter disregard of which on the part 
of the Americans render them the amazement of every 
traveller from countries where the preservation of 
health is considered worth the care of a rational 
creature. I once travelled to Harrisburg in a railroad 
car, fitted up to carry sixty-four persons, in the midst 
of which glowed a large stove. The trip was certainly 
a delectable one. Nor is there any renaedy for this : 
an attempt to open a window is met by a universal 
scowl and shudder ; and indeed it is but incurring the 
risk of one's death of cold, instead of one's death of 
heat. The windows, in fact, form the walls on each 
side of the carriage, which looks like a long green- 
house upon wheels ; the seats, which each contain two 
persons (a pretty tight fit too), are placed down the 
whole length of the vehicle, one behind the other, 
leaving a species of aisle in the middle for the uneasy 
(a large portion of the travelling community here) to 
fidget up and down, for the tobacco-ehewers to spit in, 
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and for a whole tribe of little itinerant fruit and cake- 
sellers to rush through, distributing their wares at 
every place where the train stops. Of course nobody 
can well sit immediately in the opening of a window 
when the thermometer is twelve degrees below zero ; 
yet this, or suffocation in foul air, is the only alter- 
native. I generally prefer being half frozen to death 
to the latter mode of martyrdom. 

Attached to the Baltimore cars was a separate 
apartment for women. It was of comfortable dimen- 
sions, and without a stove ; and here I betook my- 
self with my children, escaping from the pestilential 
atmosphere of the other compartment, and performing 
our journey with ease enough. My only trial here 
was one which I have to encounter in whatever direc- 
tion I travel in America, and which, though apparently 
a trivial matter in itself, has caused me infinite trouble, 
and no little compassion for the rising generation of 
the United States — I allude to the ignorant and fatal 
practice of the women of stuffing their children from 
morning till night with every species of trash which 
comes to hand. ... I once took the liberty of asking a 
young woman who was travelling in the same carriage 
with me, and stuffing her child incessantly with heavy 
cakes, which she also attempted to make mine eat, her 
reason for this system, — she replied, it was to " keep 
her baby good." I looked at her own sallow cheeks 
and rickety teeth, and could not forbear suggesting to 
her how much she was injuring her poor child's health. 
She stared in astonishment, and pursued the process, 
no doubt wondering what I meant, and how I could be 
so cruel as not to allow pound-cake to my child. In- 
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deed, as may easily be supposed, it becomes a matter 
of no little difficulty to enforce my own rigid discipline 
in the midst of the various offers of dainties which 
tempt my poor little girl at every turn; but I perse- 
vere, nevertheless, and am not seldom rewarded by the 
admiration which her appearance of health and strength 
excites wherever she goes. 

I remember being excessively amused at the woeful 
condition of an unfortunate gentleman on board one 
of the Philadelphia boats, whose sickly-looking wife, 
exhausted with her vain attempts to quiet three sickly- 
looking children, had in despair given them into his 
charge. The miserable man furnished each of them 
with a lump of cake, and, during the temporary lull 
caused by this diversion, took occasion to make ac- 
quaintance with my child, to whom he tendered the 
same indulgence. Upon my refusing it for her, he 
exclaimed in astonishment — 

"Why, madam, don't you allow the little girl 
cake ? " 

« No, sir." 

" What does she eat, pray ? " (as if people lived 
upon cake generally). 

" Bread and milk, and bread and meat." 

" What ! no butter ? no tea or coffee ? " 

" None whatever." 

" Ah ! " sighed the poor man, as the chorus of woe 
arose again from his own progeny, the cake having 
disappeared down their throats, " I suppose that's why 
she looks so healthy." 

I supposed so, too, but did not inquire whether the 
gentleman extended his inference. 
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We pursued our way from Wilmington to Havre de 
Grace on the railroad, and crossed one or two inlets 
from the Chesapeake, of considerable width, upon 
bridges of a inost perilous construction, and which, 
indeed, have given way once or twice in various parts 
already. They consist merely of wooden piles driven 
into the river, across which the iron rails are laid, only 
just raising the train above the level of the water. To 
traverse with an immense train, at full steam-speed, one 
of these creeks, nearly a mile in width, is far from 
agreeable, let one be never so little nervous ; and it was 
with infinite cordiality each time that I greeted the 
first bush that hung over the water, indicating our 
approach to terra firma. At Havre de Grace we crossed 
the Susquehana in a steamboat, which cut its way 
through the ice an inch in thickness with marvellous 
ease and swiftness, and landed us on the other side, 
where we again entered the railroad carriages to pursue 
our road. 

We arrived in Baltimore at about half-past two, and 
went immediately on board the Alabama steamboat, 
which was to convey us to Portsmouth, and which 
started about three-quarters of an hour after, carry- 
ing us down the Chesapeake Bay to the shores of 
Virginia. We obtained an unutterably hard beef- 
steak for our dinner, having had nothing on the 
road, but found ourselves but little fortified by the 
sight of what we really could not swallow. Between 
six and seven, however, occurred that most comprehen- 
sive repast, a steamboat tea ; after which, and the 
ceremony of choosing our berths, I betook myself to 
the reading of " Oliver Twist " till half-past eleven at 
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night. I wonder if Mr. Dickens had any sensible per- 
ception of the benedictions which flew to him from the 
bosom of the broad Chesapeake as I closed his book ; 
I am afraid not. Helen says, " 'tis pity well-wishing 
has no body," so it is that gratitude, admiration, and 
moral approbation have none, for the sake of such a 
writer, and yet he might, perad venture, be smothered. 
I had a comical squabble with the stewardess, — a dirty, 
funny, good-humoured old negress, who was driven 
almost wild by my exorbitant demands for towels, of 
which she assured me one was a quite ample allowance. 
Mine, alas ! were deep down in my trunk, beyond all 
possibility of getting at, even if I could have got at the 
trunk, which I very much doubt. Now I counted no 
less than seven handsome looking-glasses on board of 
this steamboat, where one towel was considered all that 
was requisite, not even for each individual, but for each 
washing-room. This addiction to ornament, and neglect 
of comfort and convenience, is a strong characteristic 
of Americans at present, luxuries often abounding 
where decencies cannot be procured. 'Tis the neces^i 
sary result of a young civilization, and reminds me 
a little of Kosamond's purple jar, or Sir Joshua 
Keynolds' charming picture of the naked child, with 
a court cap full of flowers and feathers stuck on her 
head. 

After a very wretched night on board the boat, we 
landed at about nine o'clock, at Portsmouth, Virginia. 
I must not omit to mention that my morning ablutions 
were as much excepted at by the old negress as those 
of the preceding evening. Indeed, she seemed per- 
fectly indignant at the forbearance of one lady, who 
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withdrew from the dressing-room, on finding me there, 
exclaiming— 

" Go in, go in, I tell you ; they always washes two 
at a time in them rooms." 

At Portsmouth there is a fine dry dock, and navy 
yard, as I was informed. . . . The appearance of the 
place in general was mean and unpicturesque. Here I 
encountered the first slaves I ever saw, and the sight of 
them in no way tended to alter my previous opinions 
upon this subject. They were poorly clothed ; looked 
horribly dirty, and had a lazy recklessness in their air 
and manner as they sauntered along, which naturally 
belongs to creatures without one of the responsi- 
bilities which are the honourable burthen of rational 
humanity. 

Our next stopping-place was a small town called 
Sufifolk. Here the negroes gathered in admiring 
crowds round the railroad carriages. They seem full 
of idle merriment and unmeaning glee, and regard 
with an intensity of curiosity, perfectly ludicrous, the 
appearance and proceedings of such whites as they 
easily perceive are strangers in their part of the 
country. As my child leaned from the carriage- 
window, her brilliant complexion drew forth sundry 
exclamations of delight from the sooty circle below, 
and one woman, grinning from ear to ear, and displaying 
a most dazzling set of grinders, drew forward a little 
mahogany-coloured imp, her grandchild, and offered 
her to the little "Missis" for her waiting-maid. I 
told her the little missis waited upon herself; where- 
upon she set up a most incredulous giggle, and re- 
iterated her proffers, in the midst of which our kettle 
started off, and we left her. 
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To describe to you the tract of country through 
which we now passed would be impossible, so forlorn a 
region it never entered my imagination to conceive. 
Dismal by nature, indeed, as well as by name, is that 
vast swamp, of which we now skirted the northern 
edge, looking into its endless pools of black water, 
where the melancholy cypress and juniper-trees alone 
overshadowed the thick-looking surface, their roots all 
globular, like huge bulbous plants, and their dark 
branches woven together with a hideous matting of 
giant creepers, which clung round their stems, and 
hung about the dreary forest like a drapery of withered 
snakes. 

It looked like some blasted region lying under an 
enchanter's ban, such as one reads of in old stories. 
Nothing lived or moved throughout the loathsome 
solitude, and the sunbeams themselves seemed to sicken 
and grow pale as they glided like ghosts through these 
watery woods. Into this wilderness it seems impos- 
sible that the hand of human industry, or the foot of 
human wayfaring should ever penetrate ; no wholesome 
growth can take root in its slimy depths; a wild 
jungle chokes up parts of it with a reedy, rattling 
covert for venomous reptiles ; the rest is a succession 
of black ponds, sweltering under black cypress boughs, 
— a place forbid. 

The wood which is cut upon its borders is obliged 
to be felled in winter, for the summer, which clothes 
other regions with flowers, makes this pestilential 
waste alive with rattlesnakes, so that none dare venture 
within its bounds, and I should even apprehend that, 
travelling as rapidly as one does on the railroad, and 
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only skirting this district of dismay, one might not 
escape the fetid breathings it sends forth when the 
warm season has quickened its stagnant waters and 
poisonous vegetation. 

After passing this place, we entered upon a country 
little more cheerful in its aspect, though the absence 
of the dark swamp water was something in its favour, — 
apparently endless tracks of pine-forest, well called by 
the natives, Pine-Barren. The soil is pure sand ; and, 
though the holly, with its coral berries, and the wild 
myrtle, grow in considerable abundance, mingled with 
the pines, these preponderate, and the whole land 
presents one wearisome extent of arid soil and gloomy 
vegetation. Not a single decent dwelling did we pass: 
here and there, at rare intervals, a few miserable 
negro huts squatting round a mean framed building, 
with brick chimneys built on the outside, the residence 
of the owner of the land, and his squalid serfs, were the 
only evidences of human existence in this forlorn 
country. 

Towards four o'clock, as we approached the Eoanoke, 
the appearance of the land improved; there was a 
good deal of fine soil well farmed, and the river, where 
we crossed it, although in all the naked unadomment 
of wintry banks, looked very picturesque and refreshing 
as it gushed along, broken by rocks and small islands 
into rapid reaches and currents. Immediately after 
crossing it, we stopped at a small knot of houses, 
which, although christened Weldon, and therefore 
pretending to be a place, was rather the place where a 
place was intended to be. Two or three rough-pine 
warerooms, or station-houseS; belonging to the railroad ; 
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a few miserable dwellings, which might be either not half 
built up, or not quite fallen down, on the banks of a 
large mill-pond; one exceedingly dirty-looking old 
wooden house, whither we directed our steps as to the 
inn ; but we did not take our ease in it, though we 
tried as much as we could. 

However, one thing I will say for North Carolina 
— it has the best material for fire, and the noblest 
liberality in the use of it, of any place in the world. 
Such a spectacle as one of those rousing pine-wood 
chimneyfuls, is not to be described, nor the revivifi- 
cation it engenders even in* the absence of every other 
comfort or necessary of life. They are enough to 
make one turn Gheber, — such noble piles of fire and 
fiame, such hearty brilliant life — full altars of light 
and warmth. These greeted us upon our entrance into 
this miserable inn, and seemed to rest and feed, £ts 
well as warm us. We (the women) were shown up a 
filthy flight of wooden stairs, info a dilapidated room, 
the plastered walls of which were all smeared and 
discoloured, the windows begrimed, and dark with dirt. 
Upon the three beds, which nearly filled up this 
wretched apartment, lay tattered articles of male and 
female apparel ; and here we drew round the pine- wood 
fire, which blazed up the chimney, sending a ruddy 
glow of comfort and cheerfulness even through this 
disgusting den. We were to wait here for the arrival 
of the cars from a branch railroad, to continue our 
route; and in the meantime a so-called dinner was 
provided for us, to which we were presently summoned. 
Of the horrible dirt of everything at this meal, from 
the eatables themselves to the table-cloth, and the 
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clothes of the negroes who waited upon us, it would be 
impossible to give any idea. The poultry, which 
formed here, as it does all through the South, 
the chief animal part of the repast (except the con- 
sumers always understood), were so tough that I 
should think they must have been alive when we 
came into the house, and certainly died very hard. 
They were swimming in black grease, and stuffed with 
some black ingredient that was doubt and dismay to 
us uninitiated; but, however, knowledge would probably 
have been more terrible in this case than ignorance. 
We had no bread, but lumps of hot dough, which 
reminded me forcibly of certain juvenile creations of 
my brothers, yclept dumps. I should think they 
would have eateji very much alike. 

I was amused to observe that while our tea was 
poured out, and handed to us by a black girl of most 
disgustingly dirty appearance, no sooner did the 
engine drivers, and persons connected with the rail- 
roads and coaches, sit down to their meal, than the 
landlady herself, a portly dame, with a most dignified 
carriage, took the head of the table, and did the 
honours with all the grace of a most accomplished 
hostess. Our male fellow-travellers no sooner had 
despatched their dinner, than they withdrew in a body 
to the other end of the apartment, and large rattling 
folding-doors being drawn across the room, the 
separation of men and women so rigidly observed by 
all travelling Americans, took place. This is a most 
peculiar emd amusing custom, though sometimes I 
have been not a little inclined to quarrel with it, 
inasmuch as it effectually deprives one of the assistance 
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of the men under whose protection one is travelling, as 
well as all the advantages or pleasure of their society. 
Twice during this southward trip of ours my companion 
has been most peremptorily ordered to withdraw from 
the apartment where he was conversing with me, by 
coloured cabin-girls, who told him it was against the 
rules for any gentleman to come into the ladies' room. 
This making rules by which ladies and gentlemen are 
to observe the principles of decorum and good-breeding, 
may be very necessary, for aught I can tell, but it 
seems rather sarcastical, I think, to have them enforced 
by servant-girls. 

The gentlemen, on their side, are intrenched in a 
similar manner ; and if a woman has occasion to speak 
to the person with whom she is travelling, her entrance 
into the male den, if she has the courage to venture 
there, is the signal for a universal stare and whisper. 
But, for the most part, the convenient result of this 
arrangement is, that such men as have female com- 
panions with them pass their time in prowling about 
the precincts of the " ladies' apartment ; " while their 
respective ladies pop their heads first out of one door 
and then out of another, watching in decorous discom- 
fort the time when " their man " shall come to pass. 
Our sole resource on the present occasion was to retire 
again to the horrible hole above stairs, where we had 
at first taken refuge, and here we remained until 
summoned down again by the arrival of the expected 
train. My poor little children, overcome with fatigue 
and sleep, were carried, and we walked from the hotel 
at Weldon to the railroad, and by good fortune 
obtained a compartment to ourselves. 
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It was now between eight and nine o'clock, and 
perfectly dark. The carriages were furnished with 
lamps, however, and, by the rapid glance they cast 
upon the objects which we passed, I endeavoured in 
vain to guess at the nature of the country through 
which we were travelling; but, except the tall shafts 
of the everlasting pine-trees which still pursued us, 
I could descry nothing, and resigned myself to the 
amusing contemplation of the attitudes of my com- 
panions, who were all fast asleep. Between twelve 
and one o'clock the engine stopped, and it was 
announced to us that we had travelled as far upon the 
railroad as it was yet completed, and that we must 
transfer ourselves to stage-coaches; so in the dead 
middle of the night we crept out of the train, and 
taking our children in our arms, walked a few yards 
into an open space in the woods, where three four-horse 
coaches stood waiting to receive us. A crowd of men, 
principally negroes, were collected here round a huge 
fire of pine-wood, which, together with the pine- 
torches, whose resinous glare streamed brilliantly into 
the darkness of the woods, created a ruddy blaze, by 
the light of which we reached our vehicles in safety, 
and, while they were adjusting the luggage, had leisure 
to admire our jetty torch-bearers, who lounged round 
in a state of tattered undress, highly picturesque, — the 
staring whites of their eyes, and glittering ranges of 
dazzling teeth, exhibited to perfection by the expres- 
sion of grinning amusement in their countenances, 
shining in the darkness almost as brightly as the 
lights which they reflected. We had especially re- 
quested that we might have a coach to ourselves, and 
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had been assured that there would be one for the use 
of our party. It appeared, however, that the outside 
seat of this had been appropriated by some one, for 
our coachman, who was travelling with us, was obliged 
to take a seat inside with us ; and though it then 
contained five grown persons and two children, it 
seems that the coach was by no means considered full. 
The horrors of that night's journey I shall not easily 
forget. The road lay almost the whole way through 
swamps, and was frequently itself under water. It was 
made of logs of wood (a corduroy road), and so dread- 
fully rough and unequal, that the drawing a coach 
over it at all seemed perfectly miraculous. I expected 
every moment that we must be overturned into the 
marsh, through which we splashed, with hardly any 
intermission, the whole night* long. Their drivers in 
this part of the country deserve infinite praise both for 
skill and care ; but the road-makers, I think, are 
beyond all praise for their noble confidence in what 
skill and care can accomplish. 

You will readily imaginiB how thankfully I saw 
the first whitening of daylight in the sky. I do not 
know that any morning was ever more welcome to me 
than that which found us still surrounded by the pine- 
swamps of North Carolina, which, brightened by the 
morning sun, and breathed through by the morning 
air, lost something of their dreary desolateness to my. 
senses. . . • 

Not long after daybreak we arrived at a place 
called Stantonsborough. I do not know whether that 
is the name of the district, or what; for I saw no 
village, — nothing but the one lonely house in the 
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wood at which we stopped. I should have mentioned, 
that the unfortunate individual who took our coach- 
man's place outside, towards daybreak became so 
perished with cold, that an exchange was efifected 
between them, and thus the privacy (if such it could 
be called) of our carriage was invaded, in spite of the 
promise which we had received to the contrary. As I 
am nursing my own baby, and have been compelled 
to travel all day and all night, of course this was 
a circumstance of no small annoyance ; but as our 
company was again increased some time after, and 
that subsequently I had to travel in a railroad carriage 
that held upwards of twenty people, I had to resign 
myself to this, among the other miseries of this most 
miserable journey. 

As we alighted from our coach, we encountered the 
comical spectacle of the two coach-loads of gentlemen 
who had travelled the same route as ourselves, with 
wrist-bands and coat-cuffs turned back, performing 
their morning ablutions altogether at a long wooden 
dresser in the open air, though the morning was 
piercing cold. Their toilet accommodations were 
quite of the most primitive order imaginable, as indeed 
were ours. We (the women) were all shown into one 
small room, the whole furniture of which consisted of 
a chair and wooden bench : upon the latter stood one 
basin, one ewer, and a relic of soap, apparently of great 
antiquity. Before, however, we could avail ourselves 
of these ample means of cleanliness, we were summoned 
down to breakfast ; but as we had travelled all night, 
and all the previous day, and were to travel all the 
ensuing day and night, I preferred washing to eating, 
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and determined, if I could not do both, at least to 
accomplish the first. There was neither towel, nor 
glass for one's teeth, nor hostess or chambermaid to 
appeal to. I ran through all the rooms on the floor, of 
which the doors were open ; but though in one I found 
a magnificent veneered chest of drawers, and large 
looking-glass, neither of the above articles were dis- 
coverable. Again the savage passion for ornament 
occurred to me as I looked at this piece of furniture, 
which might have adorned the most luxurious bed-room 
of the wealthiest citizen in New York — here in this 
wilderness, in a house which seemed but just cut out 
of the trees, where a tin pan was brought to me for a 
bason, and where the only kitchen, of which the 
window of our room, to our sorrow, commanded an 
uninterrupted prospect, was an open shed, not fit to 
stable a well-kept horse in. As I found nothing that 
I could take possession of in the shape of towel or 
tumbler, I was obliged to wait on the stairs, and catch 
one of the dirty black girls who were running to and 
fro serving the breakfast-room. Upon asking one of 
these nymphs for a towel, she held up to me a horrible 
cloth, which, but for the evidence to the contrary 
which its filthy surface presented, I should have 
supposed had been used to clean the floors. Upon my 
objecting to this, she flounced away, disgusted, I pre- 
sume, with my fastidiousness, and appeared no more. 
As I leaned over the bannisters in a state of consider- 
able despondency, I espied a man who appeared to be 
the host himself, and to him I ventured to prefer my 
humble petition for a clean towel. He immediately 
snatched from the dresser where the gentlemen had 
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been washing themselves a wet and dirty towel, which 
lay by one of the basins, and offered it to me. Upon 
my suggesting that that was not a clean towel, he 
looked at me from head to foot with ineffable amaze- 
ment, but at length desired one of the negroes to fetch 
me the unusual luxury. 

Of the breakfast at this place no words can give any 
idea. There were plates full of unutterable-looking 
things, which made one feel as if one should never 
swallow food again. There were some eggs, all be- 
grimed with smoke, and powdered with cinders ; some 
unbaked dough, cut into little lumps, by way of 
bread; and a white hard substance, calling itself 
butter, which had an infinitely nearer resemblance to 
tallow. The mixture presented to us by way of tea was 
absolutely undrinkable ; and when I begged for a glass 
of milk, they brought a tumbler covered with dust and 
dirt, full of such sour stuff that I was obliged to put it 
aside, after endeavouring to taste it. Thus refreshed^ 
we set forth again through the eternal pine-lands, on 
and on, the tall stems rising all round us for miles and 
miles in dreary monotony, like a spell-land of dismal 
enchantment, to which there seemed no end. . . . 

North Carolina is, I believe, the poorest state in the 
Union: the part of it through which we travelled 
should seem to indicate as much. From Suffolk to 
Wilmington we did not pass a single town, — scarcely 
anything deserving the name of a village. The few 
detached houses on the road were mean and beggarly 
in their appearance; and the people whom we saw 
when the coach stopped had a squalid, and at the 
same time fierce air, which at once bore witness to 
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the unfortunate influences of their existence. Not the 
least of these is the circumstance that their subsistence 
is derived in great measure from the spontaneous 
produce of the land, which yielding without cultivation 
the timber and turpentine, by the sale of which they 
are mainly supported, denies to them all the blessings 
which flow from labour. How is it that the fable ever 
originated of God's having cursed man with the doom 
of toil ? How is it that men have ever been blind to 
the exceeding profitableness of labour, even for its own 
sake, whose moral harvest alone — industry, economy, 
patience, foresight, knowledge — is in itself an exceed- 
ing great reward, to which add the physical blessings 
which wait on this universal law — health, strength, 
activity, cheerfulness, the content that springs from 
honest exertion, and the lawful pride that grows from 
conquered difficulty. How invariably have the in- 
habitants of southern countries, whose teeming soil 
produced, unurged, the means of life, been cursed with 
indolence, with recklessness, with the sleepy slothful- 
ness which, while basking in the sunshine, and gather- 
ing the earth's spontaneous fruits, satisfied itself with 
this animal existence, forgetting all the nobler purposes 
of life in the mere ease of living? Therefore, too, 
southern lands have been always the prey of northern 
conquerors; and the bleak regions of Upper Europe 
and Asia have poured forth from time to time the 
hungry hordes, whose iron sinews swept the nerveless 
children of the gardens of the earth from the face 
of their idle paradises: and, but for this stream of 
keener life euid nobler energy, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more complete race of lotus-eaters than 
would how cumber the fairest regions of the earth* 
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Doubtless it is to counteract the enervating effects of 
soil and climate that this northern tide of vigorous life 
flows for ever towards the countries of the sun, that 
the races may be renewed, the earth reclaimed, and 
the world, and all its various tribes, rescued from 
disease and decay by the influence of the stern 
northern vitality, searching and strong, and purifying 
as the keen piercing winds that blow from that quarter 
of the heavens. To descend to rather a familiar 
illustration of this, it is really quite curious to observe 
how many New-England adventurers come to the 
southern states, and bringing their enterprising active 
character to bear upon the means of wealth, which in 
the north they lack, but which abound in these more 
favoured regions, return home after a short season 
of exertion, laden with the spoils of the indolent 
southerners. The southern people are growing poorer 
every day, in the midst of their slaves and their vast 
landed estates : whilst every day sees the arrival 
amongst them of some penniless Yankee, who presently 
turns the very ground he stands upon into wealth, and 
departs a lord of riches at the end of a few years, 
leaving the sleepy population among whom he has 
amassed them floated still farther down the tide of 
dwindling prosperity. . . . 

At a small place called Waynesborough, ... I asked 
for a glass of milk, and they told me they had no 
such thing. Upon entering our new vehicle, we found 
another stranger added to our party, to my unspeak- 
able annoyance. Complaint or remonstrance I knew, 
however, would be of no avail, and I therefore sub- 
mitted in silence to what I could not help. At a 
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short distance beyond Waynesborough we were de- 
sired to alight, in order to walk over a bridge, which 
was in so rotten a condition as to render it very pro- 
able that it would give way under our weight. This 
same bridge, whose appearance was indeed most peril- 
ous, is built at a considerable height over a broad 
and rapid stream, called the Neuse, the colour of 
whose water we had an excellent opportunity of ad- 
miring through the numerous holes in the plankage, 
over which we walked as lightly and rapidly as we 
could, stopping afterwards to see our coach come at 
a foot's pace after us. This may be called safe and 
pleasant travelling. The ten miles which followed 
were over heavy sandy roads, and it was near sunset 
when we reached the place where we were to take the 
railroad. The train, however, had not arrived, and we 
sat still in the coaches, there being neither town, 
village, nor even road-side inn at hand, where we 
might take shelter from the bitter blast which swept 
through the pine-woods by which we were surrounded ; 
and so we waited patiently, the day gradually droop- 
ing, the evening air becoming colder, and the howling 
wilderness around us more dismal every moment. 

In the mean time the coaches were surrounded by 
a troop of gazing boors, who had come from far and 
near to see the hot-water carriages come up for only 
the third time into the midst of their savage solitude. 
A more forlorn, fierce, poor, and wild-looking set of 
people, short of absolute savages, I never saw. They 
wandered round and round us, with a stupid kind of 
dismayed wonder. The men clothed in the coarsest 
manner, and the women also, of whom there were not 
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a few, with the grotesque addition of pink and blue 
silk bonnets, with artificial flowers, and imitation- 
blonde veils. Here the gentlemen of our party in- 
formed us that they observed, for the first time, a 
custom prevalent in North Carolina, of which I had 
myself frequently heard before — the women chewing 
tobacco, and that, too, in a most disgusting and dis- 
agreeable way, if one way can be more disgusting 
than another. They carry habitually a small stick, 
like the implement for cleaning the teeth, usually 
known in England by the name of a root, — this they 
thrust away in their glove, or their garter-string, and, 
whenever occasion offers, plunge it into a snuff-box, 
and begin chewing it. The practice is so common, 
that the proffer of the snuff-box, and its passing from 
hand to hand, is the usual civility of a morning visit 
among the country-people; and I was not a little 
amused at hearing the gentlemen who were with us 
describe the process as they witnessed it in their visit 
to a miserable farm-house across the fields, whither 
they went to try to obtain something to eat. 

It was now becoming dark, and the male members 
of our caravan held council round a pine fire as to 
what course had better be adopted for sheltering them- 
selves and us during the night, which we seemed 
destined to pass in the woods. After some debate, it 

was recollected that one Colonel , a man of some 

standing in that neighbourhood, had a farm about a 
mile distant, immediately upon the line of the rail- 
road; and thither it was determined we should all 
repair, and ask quarters for the night. Fortunately, 
an empty truck stood at hand upon the iron road^ and 
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to this the luggage, and the women and children of 
the party, were transferred. A number of negroes, 
who were loitering about, were pressed into the service, 
and pushed it along; and the gentlemen, walking, 
brought up the rear. I don't know that I ever in my 
life felt so completely desolate as during that half- 
hour's slow progress. We sat cowering among the 
trunks, my faithful Margery and I, each with a baby 
in our arms, sheltering ourselves and our poor little 
burthens from the bleak northern wind that whistled 
over us. 

The last embers of daylight were dying out in 
dusky red streaks along the horizon, and the dreary 
waste around us looked like the very shaggy edge of all 
creation. The men who pushed us along encouraged 
each other with wild shouts and yells, and every now 
and then their labour was one of no little danger, as 
well as difficulty, — for the road crossed one or two 
deep ravines and morasses at a considerable height, 
and, as it was not completed, and nothing but the iron 
rails were laid across piles driven into these places, it 
became a service of considerable risk to run along 
these narrow ledges, at the same time urging our car 
along. No accident happened, however, fortunately, 
and we presently beheld, with no small satisfaction, 
a cluster of houses in the fields at some little distance 
from the road. To the principal one I made my way, 
followed by the rest of the poor womankind, and, 
entering the house without further ceremony, ushered 
them into a large species of wooden room, where 
blazed a huge pine-wood fire. By this welcome light 
we descried, sitting in the corner of the vast chimney. 
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an old ruddy-faced man, with silver hair, and a good- 
humoured countenance, who, welcoming us with ready 

hospitality, announced himself as Colonel , and 

invited us to draw near the fire. 

The worthy colonel seemed in no way dismayed at 
this sudden inbreak of distressed women, which was 
very soon followed by the arrival of the gentlemen? 
to whom he repeated the same courteous reception he 
had given us, replying to their rather hesitating de- 
mands for something to eat, by ordering to the right 
and left a tribe of staring negroes, who bustled about 
preparing supper, under the active superintendence of 
the hospitable colonel. His residence (considering his 
rank) was quite the most primitive imaginable, — a 
rough brick-and-plank chamber, of considerable dimen- 
sions, not even whitewashed, with the great beams and 
rafters by which it was supported displaying the skeleton 
of the building, to the complete satisfaction of any one 
who might be curious in architecture. The windows 
could close neither at the top, bottom, sides, nor middle, 
and were, besides, broken so as to admit several delight- 
ful currents of air, which might be received as purely 
accidental. In one corner of this primitive apartment 
stood a clean-looking bed, with coarse furniture ; whilst 
in the opposite one, an old case-clock was ticking 
away its time and its master's, with cheerful monotony. 
The rush-bottomed chairs were of as many different 
shapes and sizes as those in a modern fine lady's draw- 
ing-room, and the walls were hung all round with a 
curious miscellany, consisting principally of physic 
phials, turkey-feather fans, bunches of dried herbs, and 
the colonel's arsenal, in the shape of one or two old 
guns, etc. 
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According to the worthy man's hearty invitation, 
I proceeded to make myself and my companions at 
home, pinning, skewering, and otherwise suspending 
our cloaks and shawls across the various intentional 
and unintentional air-gaps, thereby increasing both the 
comfort and the grotesqueness of the apartment in 
no small degree. The babies had bowls of milk fur- 
nished them, and the elder portion of the caravan 
was regaled with a taste of the colonel's home-made 
wine, pending the supper, to which he continued to 
entreat our stay. Meantime he entered into conver- 
sation with the gentlemen ; and my veneration waxed 
deep, when the old man, unfolding his history, pro- 
claimed himself one of the heroes of the revolution, 
— a fellow-fighter with Washington. I, who, comforted 
to a degree of high spirits by our sudden transition 
from the cold and darkness of the railroad to the 
light and shelter of this rude mansion, had been flip- 
pantly bandying jokes, and proceeded some way in a 
lively flirtation with this illustrious American, grew 
thrice respectful, and hardly ventured to raise either 
my eyes or my voice as I inquired if he lived alone 
in this remote place. Yes, alone now; his wife had 
been dead near upon two years. 

Suddenly we were broken in upon by the arrival 
of the expected train. It was past eight o'clock. If 
we delayed we should have to travel all night ; but, 
then, the colonel pressed us to stay and sup (the 
bereaved colonel, the last touching revelation of whose 
lonely existence had turned all my mirth into sym- 
pathizing sadness). The gentlemen were famished, 
and well inclined to stay; the ladies were famished 
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too, for we had eaten nothing all day. The bustle of 
preparation, urged by the warm-hearted colonel, began 
afresh; the negro girls shambled in and out more 
vigorously than ever, and finally we were called to eat 
and refresh ourselves with— dirty water — I cannot call 
it tea, — old cheese, bad butter, and old dry biscuits. 
The gentlemen bethought them of the good supper 
they might have secured a few miles further, and 
groaned; but the hospitable colonel merely asked 
them half a dollar apiece (there were about ten of 
them) ; paying which, we departed, with our enthu- 
siasm a little damped for the warrior of the revolution ; 
and a tinge of rather deeper misgiving as to some of 
his virtues stole over our minds, on learning that three 
of the sable damsels who trudged about at our supper 
service were the colonel's own progeny. I believe 
only three, — though the young negro girl, whose 
loquacity made us aware of the fact, added, with a 
burst of commendable pride and gratitude, " Indeed, 
he is a father to us all ! " Whether she spoke figura- 
tively, or literally, we could not determine. So much 
for a three-hours' shelter in North Carolina. ... 

P. A. B. 

Dearest Harriet, 

I had been very much struck with the ap- 
pearance of the horses we passed occasionally in 
enclosures, or gathered round some lonely roadside 
pinewood shop, or post-office, fastened to trees in the 
surrounding forest, and waiting for their riders. I 
had been always led to expect a great improvement 
in the breed of horses as we went southward, and the 
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appearance of those I saw on the road was certainly 
in favour of the claim. They were generally small, 
but in good condition, and remarkably well made. 
They seemed to be tolerably well cared for, too ; and 
those which we saw caparisoned were ornamented with 
gay saddle-cloths, and rather a superfluity of trappings 
for civil animals. 

At our dismal halt in the woods, while waiting for 
the railroad train, among our other spectators was 
a woman on horseback. Her steed was uncommonly 
pretty and well-limbed; but her costume was quite 
the most eccentric that can be imagined, accustomed 
as I am to the not over-rigid equipments of the 
Northern villages. But the North Carolinian damsel 
beat all Yankee girls I ever saw hollow, in the glorious 
contempt she exhibited for the external fitness of 
things in her exceeding short skirts and huge sun- 
bonnet. 

After our departure from Colonel ^'s, we 

travelled all night on the railroad. One of my 
children slept in my lap, the other on the narrow seat 
opposite to me, from which she was jolted oflf every 
quarter of an hour by the uneasy motion of the car- 
riage, and the checks and stops of the engine, which 
was out of order. The carriage, though full of people, 
was heated with a stove, and every time this was 
replenished with coals we were almost suffocated with 
the clouds of bituminous smoke which filled it. Five 
hours, they said, was the usual time consumed in this 
part of the journey ; but we were the whole mortal 
night upon that uneasy railroad, and it was five o'clock 
in the morning before we reached Wilmington, North 
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Carolina. When the train stopped it was jet quite 
dark, and most bitterly cold; nevertheless, the dis- 
tance from the railroad to the only iim where we could 
be accommodated was nothing less than a mile ; and, 
weaiy and worn ont, we tradged along, the poor little 
sleeping children carried by their still more nnfortu- 
nate, sleepless nnrses, — and so by the cheerless winter 
starlight we walked along the brink of the Cape Fear 
river, to seek where we might lay onr heads. 

We were shown into a room without window-curtains 
or shutters, the windows, as usual, not half shut, and 
wholly incapable of shuttiog. Here, when I asked if 
we could have some tea (haring fasted the whole 

previous day, with the exception of Colonel 's 

boimtiful supper), the host pleasantly informed us, 
that the ^public breakfast would not be ready for 
some hours yet," I really could not help once again 
protesting against this abominable tyranny of the 
travelling many over the travelling few in this free 
coimtry. It is supposed impossible that any in- 
dividual can hunger, thirst, or desire sleep at any 
other than the "public hours," — ^the consequence is, 
that let one arrive starved at an inn, one can obtain 
nothing till such hours when those who are not 
starving desire to eat ; — and if one is foredone with 
travel, weary, and wanting rest, the pitiless alarum- 
bell, calling those who may have had twelve hours' 
sleep from their beds, must startle those who have 
only just closed their eyes for the first time, perhaps, 
for three nights, — as if the whole travelling community 
were again at boarding-school, and as if a private 
summons by the boots or chambermaid to each apart* 
ment would not answer the same purpose. 
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We were, however, so utterly exhausted, that wait- 
ing for the public appetite was out of the question; 
and, by dint of much supplication, we at length 
obtained some breakfast. When, however, we stated 
that we had not been in bed for two successive nights, 
and asked to be shown to our rooms, the same gentle- 
man, our host, an exceedingly pleasant person, informed 
us that our chamber was prepared, — adding, with the 
most facetious familiarity, when I exclaimed "Our 
chamber ! " (we were three, and two children) — 

" Oh ! madam, I presume you will have no objection 
to sleeping with your infant " (he lumped the two into 

one) ; " and these two ladies " (Miss and Margery) 

" will sleep together. I dare say they have done it a 
hundred times." 

This unheard-of proposition, and the man's cool 
impudence in making it, so astonished me, that I 
could hardly speak. At last, however, I found words 
to inform him that none of our party were in the habit 
of sleeping with each other, and that the arrangement 
was such as we w«re not at all inclined to submit to. 
The gentleman, apparently very much surprised at our 
singular habits, said, " Oh ! he didn't know that the 
ladies were not acquainted " (as if, forsooth, one went 
to bed with all one's acquaintance !) " but that he had 
but that one room in the ladies' part of the house." 

Miss immediately professed her readiness to 

take one in the gentlemen's " part of the house," when 
it appeared that there was none vacant there which 
had a fireplace in it. As the morning was intensely 
cold, this could not be thought of. I could not take 
shelter in 's room ; for he, according to this decent 
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and comfortable mode of lodging travellers, had another 
man to share it with him. To our common dormitory 
we therefore repaired, as it was impossible that we 
could any of us go any longer without rest. I estab- 
lished Margery and the two babies in the largest bed ; 

poor Miss betook herself to a sort of curtainless 

cot that stood in one corner ; and I laid myself down 
on a mattress on the floor ; and we soon all forgot the 
conveniences of a Wilmington hotel in the supreme 
convenience of sleep. 

It was bright morning, and drawing towards one 
o'clock, when we rose, and were presently summoned 
to the "public dinner." The dirt and discomfort of 
everything was so intolerable, that I could not eat ; and 
having obtained some tea, we set forth to walk to the 
steamboat Governor Dudley y which was to convey us to 
Charleston. The mid-day sun took from Wilmington 
some of the desolateness which the wintry darkness of 
the morning gave it ; yet it looked to me like a place 
I could sooner die than live in, — ruinous, yet not old, 
— poor, dirty, and mean, and unvenerable in its poverty 
and decay. The river that runs by it is called Cape 
Fear Eiver ; above, on the opposite shore, lies Mount 
Misery, — and heaven-forsaken enough seemed place 
and people to me. How good one should be to live in 
such places ! How heavenly would one's thoughts and 
imaginations of hard necessity become, if one existed 
in Wilmington, North Carolina ! The afternoon was 
beautiful, golden, mild, and bright, — the boat we were 
in extremely comfortable and clean, and the captain 
especially courteous. The whole furniture of this 
vessel was remarkably tasteful, as well as convenient, 
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— ^not forgetting the fawn-coloured and blue curtains 
to the berths. 

But what a deplorable mistake it is — be-draperying 
up these narrow nests, so as to impede the poor meagre 
mouthfuls of air which their dimensions alone^neces- 
sarily limit one to. These crimson and yellow, or even 
fawn-coloured and blue silk suflfocators, are a poor 
compensation for free ventilation ; and I always look 
at these elaborate adornments of sea-beds as ingenious 
and elegant incentives to sea-sickness, graceful emetics 
in themselves, all provocation from the water set aside. 
The captain's wife and ourselves were the only pas- 
sengers ; and, after a most delightful walk on deck in 
the afternoon, and comfortable tea, we retired for the 
night, and did not wake till we bumped on the 
Charleston bar on the morning of Ohristmas-day. 

The William Sealrook, the boat which is to convey 
us from hence to Savannah, only goes once a week. 
• . . This unfrequent communication between the prin- 
cipal cities of the great southern states is rather a 
curious contrast to the almost unintermitting inter- 
course which goes on between the northern tow^ns. 
The boat itself, too, is a species of small monopoly 
being built and chiefly used for the convenience of 
certain wealthy planters residing on Eddisto Island, a 
small insulated tract between Charleston and Savannah, 
where the finest cotton that is raised in this country 
grows. This city is the oldest I have yet seen in 
America — I should think it must be the oldest in it. 
I cannot say that the first impression produced by the 
wharf at which we landed, or the streets we drove 
through in reaching our hotel, was particularly lively. 
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Kickety, dark, dirty, tumble-down streets and ware- 
houses, with every now and then a mansion of loftier 
pretensions, but equally neglected and ruinous in its 
appearance, would probably not have been objects of 
special admiration to many people on this side the 
water ; but I belong to that infirm, decrepit, bed-ridden 
old country, England, and must acknowledge, with a 
blush for the stupidity of the prejudice, that it is so 
very long since I have seen anything old, that the 
lower streets of Charleston, in all their dinginess and 
decay, were a refreshment and a rest to my spirit. ' 

I have had a perfect red-brick-and-white-board 
fever ever since I came to this country ; and once 
more to see a house which looks as if it had stood 
long enough to get warmed through, is a balm to my 
senses, oppressed with newness. Boston had two or 
three fine old dwelling-houses, with antique gardens 
and old-fashioned court-yards; but' they have come 
down to the dust before the improving spirit of the 
age. One would think, that after ten years a house 
gets weak in the knees. Perhaps these houses do ; 
but I have lodged under roof-trees that have stood 
hundreds of years, and may stand hundreds more, — 
marry, they have good foundations. 

In walking about Charleston, I was forcibly Ire- 
minded of some of the older country towns in England 
— of Southampton a little. The appearance of the city 
is highly picturesque, a word which can apply to none 
other of the American towns ; and although the place 
is certainly pervaded with an air of decay, 'tis a genteel 
infirmity, as might be that of a distressed elderly 
gentlewoman. It has none of the smug mercantile 
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primness of the northern cities, but a look of state, as 
of qriondam wealth and importance, a little gone down 
in the world, yet remembering still its former dignity. 
The northern towns, compared with it, are as the 
spruce citizen rattling by the faded splendours of an 
old family-coach in his new-fangled chariot — they 
certainly have got on before it. Charleston has an 
air of eccentricity, too, and peculiarity, which formerly 
were not deemed unbecoming the well-born and well- 
bred gentlewoman, which her gentility itself sanctioned 
and warranted — none of the vulgar dread of vulgar 
opinion, forcing those who are possessed by it to 
conform to a general standard of manners, unable to 
conceive one peculiar to itself, — this " what-'U-Mrs.- 
Grundy-say" devotion to conformity in small things 
and great, which pervades the American body-social 
from the matter of church-going to the trimming of 
women's petticoats, — this dread of singularity, which 
has eaten up all individuality amongst them, and 
makes their population like so many moral and mental 
lithographs, and their houses like so many thousand 
hideous brick-twins. 

I believe I am getting excited ; but the fact is, 
that being politically the most free people on earth, 
the Americans are socially the least so ; and it seems 
as though, ever since that little affair of establishing 
their independence among nations, which they managed 
so successfully, every American mother's son of them 
has been doing his best to divest himself of his own 
private share of that great public blessing, liberty. 

But to return to Charleston. It is in this respect 
a far more aristocratic (should I not say democratic ?) 
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city than any I haye yet seen in America, inasmuch 
as every house seems built to the owner's particular 
taste; and in one street you seem to be in an old 
English town, and in another in some continental city 
of France or Italy. This variety is extremely pleasing 
to the eye ; not less so is the intermixture of trees 
with the buildings, almost every house being adorned, 
and gracefully screened, by the beautiful foliage of 
evergreen shrubs. These, like ministering angels, 
cloak with nature's kindly ornaments the ruins and 
decays of the mansions they surround ; and the latter, 
time-mellowed (I will not say stained, and a painter 
knows the difference), harmonize in their forms and 
colouring with the trees, in a manner most delightful 
to an eye that knows how to appreciate this species of 
beauty. 

There are several public buildings of considerable 
architectural pretensions in Charleston, all of them 
apparently of some antiquity (for the New World), 
except a very large and handsome edifice which is not 
yet completed, and which, upon inquiry, we found 
was intended for a guard-house. Its very extensive 
dimensions excited our surprise ; but a man who was 
at work about it, and who answered our questions with 
a good deal of intelligence, informed us that it was 
by no means larger than the necessities of the city 
required ; for that they not unfrequently had between 
fifty and sixty persons (coloured and white) brought 
in by the patrol in one night. 

" But," objected we, " the coloured people are not 
allowed to go out without passes after nine o'clock." 

"Yes," replied our informant, "but they will do 
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it, nevertheless ; and every night numbers are brought 
in who have been caught endeavouring to evade the 
patrol." 

This explained to me the meaning of a most 
ominous tolling of bells and beating of drums, which, 
on the first evening of my arrival in Charleston, made 
me almost fancy myself in one of the old fortified 
frontier towns of the Continent, where the tocsin is 
sounded, and the evening drum beaten, and the guard 
set as regularly every night as if an invasion were 
expected. In Charleston, however, it is not the dread 
of foreign invasion, but of domestic insurrection, which 
occasions these nightly precautions ; and, for the first 
time since my residence in this free country, the 
curfew (now obsolete in mine, except in some remote 
districts, where the ringing of an old church-bell at 
sunset is all that remains of the tyrannous custom) 
recalled the associations of early feudal times, and the 
oppressive insecurity of our Norman conquerors. But 
truly it seemed rather anomalous hereabouts, and now- 
a-days ; though, of course, it is very necessary where 
a large class of persons exists in the very bosom of 
a community whose interests are known to be at 
variance and incompatible with those of its other 
members. And no doubt these daily and nightly 
precautions are but trifling drawbacks upon the mani- 
fold blessings of slavery (for which, if you are stupid, 
and cannot conceive them, see the late Governor 
M^Duffy's speeches) ; still I should prefer going to 
sleep without the apprehension of my servants' cutting 
my throat in my bed, even to having a guard provided 
to prevent their doing so. However, this peculiar 
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prejudice of mine may spring from the fact of my 
having known many instances in which servants were 
the trusted and most trustworthy friends of their 
employers, and entertaining, besides, some odd notions 
of the reciprocal duties of all the members of families 
one towards the other. 

The extreme emptiness which I observed in the 
streets, and absence of everything like bustle or busi- 
ness, is chiefly owing to the season, which the in- 
habitants of Charleston, with something akin to old 
English feeling, generally spend in hospitable festivity 
upon their estates; a goodly custom, at least in my 
mind. It is so rare for any of the wealthier people 

to remain in town at Christmas, that poor Miss , 

who had come on with us to pay a visit to some 
friends, was not a little relieved to find that they were 
(contrary to their custom) still in the city. I went to 
take my usual walk this morning, and found that the 
good citizens of Charleston were providing themselves 
with a most delightful promenade upon the river, a 
fine, broad, well-paved esplanade, of considerable 
length, open to the water on one side, and on the 
other overlooked by some very large and picturesque 
old houses, whose piazzas, arches, and sheltering ever- 
greens reminded me of buildings in the vicinity of 
Naples. This delightful walk is not yet finished, and 
I fear, when it is, it will be little frequented ; for the 
Southern women, by their own account, are miserable 
pedestrians, — of which fact, indeed, I had one curious 
illustration to-day ; for I received a visit from a young 
lady residing in the same street where we lodged, who 
came in her carriage, a distance of less than a quarter 
of a mile, to call upon me. 
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It is impossible to conceive anything funnier, and 
at the same time more provokingly stupid, dirty, and 
inefficient, than the tribe of black-faced heathen 
divinities and classicalities who make believe to wait 
upon us here, — the Dianas, Phillises, Floras, Caesars, 
et cetera, who stand grinning in wonderment and 
delight round our table, and whom I find it impossible, 
by exhortation or entreaty, to banish from the room, so 
great is their amusement and curiosity at my outlandish 
modes of proceeding. This morning, upon my entreat- 
ing them not to persist in waiting upon us at breakfast, 
they burst into an ungovernable titter, and withdrawing 
from our immediate vicinity, kept poking their woolly 
heads and white grinders in at the door every five 
minutes, keeping it conveniently open for that 
purpose. 

A fine large new hotel was among the buildings 
which the late fire at Charleston destroyed, and the 
house where we now are is the best at present in the 
city. It is kept by a very obliging and civil coloured- 
woman, who seems extremely desirous of accommoda- 
tiug us to our minds ; but her servants (they are her 
slaves, in spite of her and their common complexion) 
would defy the orderly genius of the superintendent of 
Astor House. Their laziness, their filthiness, their in- 
conceivable stupidity, and unconquerable good humour, 
are enough to drive one stark-staring mad. The 
sitting-room we occupy is spacious, and not ill-furnished, 
and especially airy, having four windows and a door, 
none of which can or will shut. We are fortunately 
rid of that familiar fiend of the north, the anthracite 
coal, but do not enjoy the luxury of burning wood. 
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Bituminous coal, such as is generally used in England, 
is the combustible preferred here ; and all my national 
predilections cannot reconcile me to it, in preference 
to the brilliant, cheerful, wholesome, poetical warmth 
of a wood fire. Oar bed-rooms are dismal dens, 
open to "a' the airts the wind can blaw," half 
furnished, and not by any means half clean. The 
furniture itself is old, and very infirm, — the tables all 
peach with one or other leg, — the chairs are most of 
them minus one or two bars, — the tongs cross their feet 
when you attempt to use them, — and one poker travels 
from room to room, that being our whole allowance for 
two fires. 

We have had occasion to make only two trifling 
purchases since we have been here ; but the prices (if 
these articles are any criterion) must be infinitely 
higher than those of the Northern shopkeepers ; but 
this we must expect as we go further south, for, of 
course, they have to pay double profits upon all the 
commonest necessaries of life, importing them, as they 
do, from distant districts. I must record a curious 
observation of Margery's, on her return from church, 
Tuesday morning. She asked me if the people of this 
place were not very proud? I was struck with the 
question, as coinciding with a remark sometimes made 
upon the South, and supposed by some far-fetching 
cause-hunters to have its origin in some of their 
" domestic institutions." I told her that I knew no 
more of them than she did; and that I had had no 
opportunity of observing whether they were or not. , 

" Well," she replied, " I think they are, for I was 
in church early, and I observed the countenances and 
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manner of the people as they came in, and they struck 
me as the haughtiest, proudest-looking people I ever 
saw ! " 

This very curious piece of observation of hers I 
note down without comment. I asked her if she had 
ever heard, or read, the remark as applied to the 
Southern people ? She said, " Never," and I was much 
amused at this result of her physiognomical church 
speculations. 

Last Thursday evening we left our hotel in Charles- 
ton for the steamboat which was to carry us to 
Savannah : it was not to start until two in the morning ; 
but, of course, we preferred going on board rather 
earlier, and getting to bed. The ladies' cabin, how- 
ever, was so crowded with women and children, and so 
inconveniently small, that sleeping was out of the 
question in such an atmosphere. I derived much 
amusement from the very empress-like airs of an un- 
commonly handsome mulatto woman, who oflSciated as 
stewardess, but whose discharge of her duties appeared 
to consist in telling the ladies what they ought, and 
what they ought not to do, and lounging about with 
an indolent dignity, which was irresistibly droll, and 
peculiarly Southern. 

The boat in which we were, not being considered 
sea- worthy, as she is rather old, took the inner passage, 
by which we were two nights and a day accomplishing 
this most tedious navigation, creeping through cuts 
and small muddy rivers, where we stuck sometimes to 
the bottom, and sometimes to the banks, which pre- 
sented a most dismal succession of dingy, low, yellow 
swamps, and reedy marshes, beyond expression weari- 
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some to the eye. About the middle of the day on 
Friday, we touched at the island of Eddisto, where 
some of the gentlemen-passengers had business, that 
being the seat of their plantations, and where the 
several families reside — after the eldest member of 
which, Mr. Seabrook, the boat we were in was named. 

Eddisto, as I have mentioned before, is famous for 
producing the finest cotton in America — therefore, I 
suppose in the world. As we were to wait here some 
time, we went on shore to walk. The appearance of 
the cotton-fields at this season of the year was barren 
enough ; but, as a compensation, I here, for the first 
time, saw the evergreen oak-trees (the ilex, I presume), 
of the South. They were not very fine specimens of 
their kind, and disappointed me a good deal. The 
advantage they have of being evergreen is counter- 
balanced by the dark and almost dingy colour of the 
foliage, and the leaf being minute in size, and not 
particTilarly graceful in form. These trees appeared 
to me far from comparable, either in size or beauty, to 
the European oak, when it has attained its full growth. 
We were walking on the estate of one of the Mr. Sea- 
brooks, which lay unenclosed on each side of what 
appeared to be the public road through the island. 

At a short distance from the landing we came to 
what is termed a ginning-house — a building appro- 
priated to the process of freeing the cotton from the 
seed. It appeared to be open to inspection ; and we 
walked through it. Here were about eight or ten 
stalls on either side, in each of which a man was 
employed at a machine, worked like a turner's or knife- 
grinder's wheel, by the foot, which, as fast as he fed it 
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with cotton, parted the snowy flakes from the little 
black first cause, and gave them forth soft, silky, clean, 
and fit to be woven into the finest lace or muslin. 
This same process of ginning is performed in many 
places, and upon our own cotton-estate, by machinery ; 
the objection to which, however, is, that the staple of 
the cotton — in the length of which consists its chief 
excellence — is supposed by some planters to be injured, 
and the • threads broken, by the substitution of an 
engine for the task performed by the human fingers in 
separating the cotton and presenting it to the gin. 

After walking through this building, we pursued 
our way past a large, rambling, white wood house, and 
down a road, bordered on each side with evergreen 
oaks. While we were walking, a young man on horse- 
back passed us, whose light hair, in a very picturesque 
contempt of modern fashion, absolutely flowed upon 
the collar of his coat, and was blown back as he rode, 
like the dishevelled tresses of a woman. On Eddisto 
island such a noble exhibition of individuality would 
probably find few censors. 

As we returned towards the boat we stopped to 
examine an irregular scrambling hedge of the wild 
orange, another of the exquisite shrubs of this paradise 
of evergreens. The form and foliage of this plant are 
beautiful, and the leaf, being bruised, extremely 
fragrant; but, as its perfume indicates, it is a rank 
poison, containing a great portion of prussic acid. It 
grows from cuttings rapidly and freely, and might be 
formed into the most perfect hedge, being well adapted, 
by its close bushy growth, to that purpose. 

After leaving Eddisto we pursued the same tedious 
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meandering course, over turbid waters, and between 
low-lying swamps, till the evening closed in. The 
afternoon had been foggy, and rainy, and wretched. 
The cabin was darkened by the various outer protections 
against the weather, so that we could neither read nor 
work. Our party, on leaving the island, had received 
an addition of some young ladies, who were to go on 
shore again in the middle of the night, at a stopping- 
place called Hilton Head. As they did not intend to 
sleep, they seemed to have no idea of allowing any one 
else to do so ; and the giggling and chattering with 
which they enlivened the dreary watches of the night, 
certainly rendered anything like repose impossible ; so 
I lay, devoutly wishing for Hilton Head, where the 
boat stopped between one and two in the morning. I 
had just time to see our boarding-school angels leave 
us, and a monstrous awkward-looking woman, who at 
first struck me as a man in disguise, enter the cabin, 
before my eyes sealed themselves in sleep, which had 
been hovering over them, kept aloof only by the 
incessant conversational racket of my young fellow- 
travellers. 

I was extremely amused at two little incidents 
which occurred the next morning before we were called 
to breakfast. The extraordinary-looking woman who 
came into the boat during the night, and who was 
the most masculine-looking lady I ever saw, came and 
stood by me, and, seeing me nursing my baby, abruptly 
addressed me, with " Got a baby with you ? " I 
replied in the aflSrmative, which trouble her eyes 
might have spared me. After a few minutes' silence, 
she pursued her unceremonious catechism with 
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" Married woman ? " This question was so exceedingly- 
strange, though put in the most matter-of-course sort 
of way, that I suppose my surprise exhibited itself in 
my countenance, for the lady presently left me — not, 
however, appearing to imagine that she had said or 
done anything at all unusual. The other circumstance 
which amused me was to hear another lady observe to 
her neighbour, on seeing Margery bathe my children 
(a ceremony never omitted night and morning, where 
water can be procured), " How excessively ridiculous!" 
Which same worthy lady, on leaving the boat at 
Savannah, exclaimed, as she huddled on her cloak, 
that she never had felt so " mean in her life ! " and, 
considering that she had gone to bed two nights with 
the greater part of her day-clothes on her, and had 
abstained from any " ridiculous " ablutions, her mean 
sensations did not, I confess, much surprise me. 

When the boat stopped at Savannah, it poured 
with rain ; and in a perfect deluge we drove up to the 
Pulaski House, thankful to escape from the tedious con- 
finement of a slow steam-boat, — ^an intolerable nuisance 
and anomaly in the nature of things. The hotel was, 
comparatively speaking, very comfortable; infinitely 
superior to the one where we had lodged at Charleston, 
as far as bed accommodations went. Here, too, we 
obtained the inestimable luxury of a warm-bath ; and 
the only disagreeable thing we had to encounter was 
that all but universal pest in this crowd-loving country, 
a public table. This is always a trial of the first water 
to me ; and that day particularly I was fatigued, and 
out of spirits, and the din and confusion of a long 
table d'hote was perfectly intolerable, in spite of the 
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assiduous attentions of a tiresome worthy old gentle- 
man, who sat by me, and persisted in endeavouring 
to make me talk. Finding me impracticable, however, 
he turned, at length, in despair, to the hostess, who 
sat at the head of her table, and inquired in a most 
audible voice if it were true, as he had understood, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Butler were in the hotel ? This, of 
course, occasioned some little amusement; and the 
good old gentleman being informed that I was sitting 
at his elbow, went oflf into perfect convulsions of 
apologies, and renewed his exertions to make me dis- 
course, with more zeal than ever, asking me, among 
other things, when he had ascertained that I had 
never before been to the South, " How I liked the 
appearance of * our blackies ' (the negroes) ? — no want 
of cheerfulness, no despondency, or misery in their 
appearance, eh, madam ? " As I thought this was 
rather begging the question, I did not trouble the 
gentleman with my impressions. He was a Scotchman, 
and his adoption of " our blackies " was, by his own 
account, rather recent, to be so perfectly satisfactory ; 
at least, so it seems to me, who have gome small 
prejudices in favour of freedom and justice yet to 
overcome before I can enter into all the merits of this 
beneficent system, so productive of cheerfulness and 
contentment in those whom it condemns to perpetual 
degradation. 

Our night-wanderings were not yet ended, for the 
steamer in which we were to proceed to Darien was to 
start at ten o'clock that evening, so that we had but a 
short interval of repose at this same Pulaski House, 
and I felt sorry to leave it, in proportion to the 
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uncertainty of our meeting with better accommodation 
for a long time. The Ocmulgee (the Indian name of a 
river in Georgia, and the cognomen of our steam-boat) 
was a tiny, tidy little vessel, the exceeding small 
ladies' cabin of which we, fortimately, had entirely to 
ourselves. 

On Sunday morning the day broke most brilliantly 
over those Southern waters, and as the sun rose, the 
atmosphere became clear and warm, as in the early 
Northern summer. We crossed two or three sounds of 
the sea. The land in sight was a mere forest of reeds, 
and the fresh, sparkling, crisping waters had a thou- 
sand times more variety and beauty. At the mouth 
of the Altamaha is a small cluster of houses, scarce 
deserving the name of a village, called Doboy. At 
the wharf lay two trading-vessels; the one with the 
harp of Ireland waving on her flag ; the other with 
the imion-jack flying at her mast. I felt vehemently 
stirred to hail the beloved symbol ; but, upon reflec- 
tion, forbore outward demonstrations of the affectionate 
yearnings of my heart towards the flag of England; 
and so we boiled by them into this vast volume of 
turbid waters, whose noble width, and rapid rolling 
current, seem appropriately called by that most 
euphonious and sonorous of Indian names, the Ala- 
tamaha, which, in the common mode of speaking it, 
gains by the loss of the second syllable, and becomes 
more agreeable to the ear, as it is usually pronounced 
the Altamaha. 

On either side lay the low reedy swamps, yellow, 
withered Lilliputian forests, rattling their brittle canes 
in the morning breeze. . . . Through these dreary 
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banks we wound a most sinuous course for a long time ; 
at length the irregular buildings of the little town of 
Darien appeared^ and as we grazed the side of the 
wharf it seemed to me as if we had touched the outer 
bound of civilized creation. As soon as we showed 
ourselves on the deck we were hailed by a shout from 
the men in two pretty boats, which had pulled along- 
side of us ; and the vociferations of " Oh, massa ! how 
you do, massa? Oh, missis! oh! lily missis! me too 
glad to see you!" accompanied with certain inter- 
jectional shrieks, whoops, whistles and grunts, that 
could only be written down in negro language, made 
me aware of our vicinity to our journey's end. 
The strangeness of the whole scene, its wildness (for 
now beyond the broad river and the low swamp lands 
the savage-looking woods arose to meet the horizon), 
the rapid retrospect which my mind hurried through 
of the few past years of my life ; the singular contrasts 
which they presented to my memory ; the affectionate 
shouts of welcome of the poor people, who seemed 
to hail us as descending divinities, affected me so much 
that I burst into tears, and could hardly answer 
their demonstrations of delight. We were presently 
transferred into the larger boat, and the smaller 
one being freighted with our luggage, we pulled 
off from Darien, not, however, without a sage remark 
from Margery, that, though we seemed to have travelled 
to the very end of the world, here yet were people 
and houses, ships, and even steam-boats; in which 
evidences that we were not to be plunged into the 
deepest abysses of savageness she seemed to take 
no small comfort. 
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We crossed the river, and entered a small arm of 
it, which presently became still narrower and more 
straight, assuming the appearance of an artificial cut 
or canal, which indeed it is, having been dug by 
General Oglethorpe's men (tradition says, in one 
night), and afforded him the only means of escape 
from the Spaniards and Indians, who had surrounded 
him on all sides, and felt secure against all possibility 
of his eluding them. The cut is neither very deep 
nor very long, and yet both sufficiently to render the 
general's exploit rather marvellous. General Oglethorpe 
was the first British governor of Georgia; Wesley's 
friend and disciple. The banks of this little canal 
were mere dykes, guarding rice-swamps, and presented 
no species of beauty ; but in the little creek, or inlet, 
from which we entered it, I was charmed with the 
beauty and variety of the evergreens growing in thick 
and luxuriant underwood, beneath giant straggling 
cypress-trees, whose branches were almost covered 
with the pendent wreaths of grey moss peculiar to these 
Southern woods. Of all parasitical plants (if, indeed, 
it properly belong to that class) it assuredly is the 
most melancholy and dismal. All creepers, from the 
polished, dark-leaved ivy, to the delicate clematis, 
destroy some portion of the strength of the trees 
around which they cling, and from which they 
gradually suck the vital juices; but they, at least, 
adorn the forest-shafts round which they twine, and 
hide, with a false smiling beauty, the gradual ruin and 
decay they make. Not so this dismal moss : it does 
not appear to grow, or to have root, or even clinging 
fibre of any sort, by which it attaches itself to the 
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bark or stem. It hangs in dark grey drooping masses 
from the boughs, swinging in every breeze like matted 
grizzled hair. I have seen a naked cypress with its 
straggling arms all hung with this banner of death, 
looking like a gigantic tree of monstrous cobwebs, — 
the most funereal spectacle in all the vegetable 
kingdom. 

After emerging from the cut, we crossed another 
arm of the Altamaha (it has as many as Briareus) — I 
should rather, perhaps, call them mouths, for this is 
near its confluence with the sea, and these various 
branches are formed by a numerous sisterhood of small 
islands, which divide this noble river into three or four 
streams, each of them wider than England's widest, 
the Thames. We now approached the low, reedy 
banks of Butler's island, and passed the rice-mill and 
buildings surrounding it, all of which, it being Sunday, 
were closed. As we neared the bank, the steersman 
took up a huge conch, and in the barbaric fashion 
of early times in the Highlands, sounded out our 
approach. A pretty schooner, which carries the pro- 
duce of the estate to Charleston and Savannah, lay 
alongside the wharf, which began to be crowded with 
negroes, jumping, dancing, shouting, laughing, and 
clapping their hands (a usual expression of delight with 
savages and children), and using the most extravagant 
and ludicrous gesticulations to express their ecstasy at 
our arrival. 

On our landing from the boat, the crowd thronged 
about us like a swarm of bees ; we were seized, pulled, 
pushed, carried, dragged, and all but lifted in the air 
by the clamorous multitude. I was afraid my children 
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would be smothered. Fortunately Mr. , the 

overseer, and the captain of the little craft aboye- 
mentioned, came to our assistance, and by their good 
offices the babies and nurse were protected through 
the crowd. They seized our clothes, kissed them — 
then our hands, and almost wrung them off. One tall, 
gaunt negress flew to us, parting the throng on either 
side, and embraced us in her arms. I believe I was 
almost frightened ; and it was not until we were safely 
housed, and the door shut upon our riotous escort, that 
we indulged in a fit of laughing, quite as full, on my 
part, of nervousness as of amusement. Later in the 
day I attempted to take some exercise, and thought I 
had escaped observation ; but, before I had proceeded 
a quarter of a mile, I was again enveloped in a cloud 
of these dingy dependents, who gathered round me, 
clamouring welcome, staring at me, stroking my velvet 
pelisse, and exhibiting at once the wildest delight and 
the most savage curiosity. I was obliged to relinquish 
my proposed walk, and return home. Nor was the 
door of the room where I sat, and which was purposely 
left open, one moment free from crowds of eager faces, 
watching every movement of myself and the children, 
until evening caused our audience to disperse. This 
zeal in behalf of an utter stranger, merely because she 
stood to them in the relation of mistress, caused me 
not a little speculation. These poor people, however, 
have a very distinct notion of the duties which owner- 
ship should entail upon their proprietors, however 
these latter may regard their obligation towards their 
dependents; and as to their vehement professions of 
regard and affection for me, they reminded me of the 
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saying of the satirist, that " gratitude is a lively sense 
of benefits to come." 

Butler's Island, Georgia, Janitary 8th, 1839. 

I have some doubt whether any exertion whatever 
of your imaginative facmlties could help you to my 
whereabouts or whatabouts this day, dearest Emily ; 
and therefore, for your enlightenment, will refer you 
to my date, and inform you that yesterday I paid my 
first visit to the Sick House, or infirmary, of our estate ; 
and this morning spent three hours and a half there, 
cleaning with my own hands the filthy room where 
the sick lay, and washing and dressing poor little 
nearly new-born negro babies. My avocations the 
whole morning have been those of a sister of charity, 
and I doubt if the unwearied and unshrinking bene- 
volence of those pious creatures ever led them, for 
their souls' sake, into more abominable receptacles of 
filth, degradation, and misery.- 

It is long enough since I first mentioned to you 
my intention of coming down to these plantations, if 
I was permitted to do so. As the time for setting 
forth on our journey drew near, I became not a little 
appalled at the details I heard of what were likely to 
be the difficulties of the mere journey : at the very 
end of December, with a baby at the breast, and a 

child as young as S , to travel upwards of a 

thousand miles, in this half-civilized country, and 
through the least civilized part of it, was no joke. 
However, happily it was accomplished safely, though 
not without considerable suffering and heart-achings 
on my part. . . . These and other befallings may serve 
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for talking matter, if ever we should meet again. We 
all arrived here safely on Sunday last, and my thoughts 
are engrossed with the condition of these people, from 
whose labour we draw our subsistence ; of which, now 
that I am here, I feel ashamed. 

The place itself is one of the wildest comers of 
creation — if, indeed, any part of this region can be 
considered as thoroughly created yet. It is not con- 
solidated, but in mere process of formation, — a sort 
of hasty-pudding of amphibious elements, composed of 
a huge rolling river, thick and turbid with mud, and 
stretches of mud banks, forming quaking swamps, 
scarcely reclaimed from the water. The river wants 
straining and the land draining, to make either of 
them properly wet or dry. 

This island, which is only a portion of our Georgia 
estate, contains several thousand acres, and is about 
eight miles round, and formed of nothing but the 
deposits (leavings, in fact) of the Altamaha, whose 
brimming waters, all thick with alluvial matter, roll 
round it, and every now and then threaten to submerge 
it. The whole island is swamp, dyked like the 
Netherlands, and trenched and divided by ditches 
and a canal, by means of which the rice-fields are 
periodically overflowed, and the harvest transported 
to the threshing mills. A duck, an eel, or a frog 
might live here as in Paradise ; but a creature of dry 
habits naturally pines for less wet. To mount a horse 
is, of course, impossible, and the only place where one 
can walk is the banks or dykes that surround the 
island, and the smaller ones that divide the rice-fields. 

I mean to take to rowing, boats being plentiful, 
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and " water, water everywhere ; " indeed, in spring, the 
overseer tells me we may have to go from house to 
house in boats, the whole island being often flooded 
at that season. 

There is neither shade nor shelter, tree nor herbage, 
round our residence, though there is no reason why 
there should not be ; for the climate is delicious, and 
the swampy borders of the mainland are full of every 
kind of evergreen — magnolias, live oak (a species of 
ilex), orange-trees, etc., and trailing shrubs, with 
varnished leaves, that bind the tawny rattling sedges 
together, and make summer bowers for the alligators 
and snakes which abound and disport themselves here 
in the hot season. 

I am wrong in saying that there are no trees on 
the island, though there are as bad as none now. 
They formerly had a great number of magnificent 
orange-trees, that were all destroyed by an unusually 
severe winter; there are a few left, however, which 
bear most excellent oranges. . . . 

Butler's Island, Jantiary Sth, 1839. 

Deabest Harbiet, 

The stars are shining like one vast incrusta- 
tion of diamonds ; and though 'tis the 8th of January, 
I have been out with bare neck and aims, standing on 
the brink of the Altamaha, and seeking relief from the 
oppressive heat of the house. I am here, with the 
children, in the midst of our slaves ; and it seems to 
me, as I look over these wild wastes and waters, as 
though I were standing on the outer edge of creation. 
That this is not absolutely the case, however, or that, 
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if it is, civilization in some forms has preceded us 
hither, is abundantly proved by the sights and sounds 
of busy trafiSc, labour, and mechanical industry, which, 
encountered in this region (still really half a wilderness), 
produce an impression of the most curiously anomalous 
existence you can imagine. 

Eight and left, as the eye follows the broad and 
brimming surface of this vast body of turbid water, 
it rests on nothing but low swamp lands, where the 
rattling sedges, like a tawny forest of reeds, make 
warm winter shelters for the snakes and alligators, 
which the summer sun will lure in scores from their 
lurking-places; or hoary woods, upon whose strag- 
gling upper boughs, all hung with grey mosses like 
dishevelled hair, the bald-headed eagle stoops from the 
sky, and among whose undergrowth of varnished ever- 
greens the mocking-birds, even at this season, keep 
a resounding jubilee. All this looks wild enough ; 
and as the peculiar orange light of the Southern 
sunset falls upon the scene, I almost expect to see the 
canoes of the red man shoot from the banks, which 
were so lately the possession of his race alone. Im- 
mediately opposite to me, however (only about a mile 
distant, the river and a swampy island intervening), 
lies the little town of Darien, whose white gable-ended 
warehouses, shining in the sun, recall the presence of 
the prevailing European race, and we can hear dis- 
tinctly the sound of the steam which the steamboat 
at the wharf is letting off. 

Upon this island of ours (I think I look a little 
like Sancho Panza) we enjoy the perpetual monotonous 
burden of two steam-engines working the rice-mills. 
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and instead of red men and canoes, my illustrious self 
and some prettily built and gaily painted boats, which 
I take great delight in rowing. 

The'strangeness of this existence surprises me afresh 
every hour by its contrast with all my former ex- 
periences ; and as I sat resting on my oars at the 
Darien wharf the other evening, watching a huge 
cotton-raft float down the broad Altamaha, my mind 
wandered back to my former life — the scenes, the 
people, the events, the feelings which made up all 
my former existence ; and I felt like the little old 
woman whose petticoats were cut all round about. 
" Lord a mercy ! sure this is never I ! " But then 
she had a resource in her dog, which I have not ; and 
so I am not quite sure that it is I. . . . 

The climate is too warm for me, and I almost 
doubt its being as wholesome for the children as a 
colder one. We have now summer heat, tempered in 
some degree by breezes from the river and the sea, 
which is only fifteen miles off ; but the people of the 
place complain of the cold, and apologize to me for 
the chilliness of the weather, which they assure me 
is quite unusual. I have come home more than once, 
however, after a walk round the rice banks, with a bad 
headache, in consequence of the fierce sunshine pouring 
down upon these swamps, and do not think that I 
should thrive in such a climate. It is impossible here 
to take exercise on horseback, which has become 
almost indispensable to me ; and though I have 
adopted rowing as a substitute, I find it both a 
fatiguing and an inadequate one. 

We live here in a very strange manner. The 
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house we inhabit, which was intended merely as the 
overseer's residence, is inferior in appearance and 
every decent accommodation to the poorest farm-house 
to be met with in any part of England. Neither 
cleanliness nor comfort enter into our daily arrange- 
ments at all. The little furniture there is in the 
rooms is of the coarsest and roughest description ; and 
the household services are performed by negroes, who 
run in and out, generally barefooted and always filthy 
both in their clothes and persons, to wait upon us at 
our meals. How I have wished for a decent, tidy 
English servant of all work, instead of these begrimed, 
ignorant, incapable poor creatures, who stumble about 
round us in zealous hindrance of each other, which 
they intend for help to us. How thankful I should 
be if I could substitute for their unsavoury proximity 
while I eat, that of a clean dumb waiter. This un- 
limited supply of untrained savages (for that is what 
they really are) is anything but a luxury to me. 
Their ignorance, dirt, and stupidity seem to me as 
intolerable as the unjust laws which condemn them 
to be ignorant, filthy, and stupid. 

The value of this human property is, alas! 
enormous; and I grieve to think how great is the 
temptation to perpetuate the system which secures it 
to its owners. Of course I do not see, or at any rate 
have not yet seen, anything to shock me in the way 
of positive physical cruelty. The refractory negroes 
are flogged I know, but I am told it is a case of rare 
occurrence ; and it is the injustice, and the kind, rather 
than the severity of the infliction that is the most 
odious part of it to me. The people are, I believe, 
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regularly and sufficiently fed and clothed, and they 
have tolerably good habitations provided for them, nor 
are they without various small indulgences; but of 
their moral and intellectual wants no heed whatever 
is taken, nor are they even recognized as existing, 
though some of these poor people exhibit intelligence, 
industry, and activity, which seem to cry aloud for 
instruction and the means of progress and develop- 
ment. These are probably rare exceptions, though, for 
the majority of those I see appear to be sunk in the 
lowest slough of benighted ignorance, and lead a lazy, 
listless, absolutely animal existence, far more dirty and 
degraded (though more comfortable, on account of the 
climate) than that of your lowest and most miserable 
wild " bog trotters." 

I had desired very earnestly to have the oppor- 
tunity of judging of this matter of slavery for myself; 
not, of course, that I ever doubted that to keep human 
beings as slaves was in itQ3lf wrong, but I supposed 
that I might upon a nearer observation of the system 
discover at any rate circumstances of palliation in the 
condition of the negroes : hitherto, however, this has 
not been the case with me ; the wrong strikes me more 
forcibly every hour I live here. The theory of human 
property is more revolting to every sentiment of 
humanity ; and the evil effect of such a state of things 
upon the whites^ who inflict the wrong, impresses me 
as I did not anticipate that it would, with still more 
force. 

The habitual harsh tone of command towards these 
men and women, whose labour is extorted from them 
without remorse, from youth to age, and whose hopeless 
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existence seems to me sadder than suffering itself, 
affects me with an intolerable sense of impotent pity 
for them. . . . Then, too, the disrepute in which honest 
and honourable labour is held, by being thus practised 
only by a degraded class, is most pernicious. 

The negroes here, who see me row and walk hard 
in the sun, lift heavy burthens, and make various 
exertions which are supposed to be their peculiar 
privilege in existence, frequently remonstrate with me, 
and desire me to call upon them for their services, 
with the remark, " What for you work, missus ! You 
hab niggers enough to wait upon you!" You may 
suppose how agreeable such remonstrances are to me. 

When I remember, too, that I here see none of the 
worst features of this system : that the slaves on this 
estate are not bought and sold, nor let out to hire to 
other masters; that they are not cruelly starved or 
barbarously beaten, and that members of" one family 
are not parted from each other for life, and sent to 
distant plantations in other states, — all which liabilities 
(besides others, and far worse ones) belong of right, or 
rather of wrong, to their condition as slaves, and are 
commonly practised throughout the Southern half of 
this free coimtry, — I remain appalled at a state of things 
in which human beings are considered fortunate who 
are only condemned to dirt, ignorance, unrequited 
labour, and, what seems to me worst of sill, a deal level / 
of general degradation, which God and Nature, by 
endowing some above others, have manifestly for- 
bidden. 

Do you remember your admiration of my philan- 
thropy because I blew the dirty nose of a little 
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vagabond in the street with my embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief ? I wish you could see me cleansing 
and washing and poulticing the sick women and babies 
in the infirmary here ; I think you would admit that 
I have what Beatrice commends Benedict for, "an 
excellent stomach." 

God bless you, dear ! I am not well ; this slavish 
sunshine dries up my vitality. I have hardly any 
time for writing, but shall find it to write to you. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Butler*8 Island, Janitary 20th, 1839, 

Deab Mrs. Jameson, 

To you who have, besides "swimming in a 
gondola " (which many of the vulgar do nowadays), 
paddled in a canoe upon the wild waters of this wild 
Western world, my present abode, savage as it seems 
to me, might appear comparatively civilized. Certain 
it is that we are within view of what calls itself a 
town, and, moreover, from that town I have received 
an invitation to what calls itself a cotiUion party! 
and yet, right and left, stretch the swamps and forests 
of Georgia, where the red men have scarcely ceased 
to skulk, and where the rattlesnakes and alligators, 
who shared the wilderness with them, still lurk in 
undisturbed possession of the soil, if soil that may be 
called which is only either muddy water or watery 
mud, a hardly consolidated sponge of alluvial matter, 
receiving hourly additions from the turbid current of 
the Altamaha. 

We are here on our plantation, and if you will take 
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a map of North America, and a powerful magnifying- 
glass, you may perceive the small speck dignified by 
the title of " Butler's Island," the Baratharia where I 
am now reigning. 

Before I say any more upon this subject, however, 
I wish to thank you for your kind information about 
my father and sister. I had a letter from her not long 
ago, but it was written during her tour in Germany, 
before our poor mother's death, and, of course, con- 
tained little of what must be her present thoughts and 
feelings, and even little indeed by which I could 
understand what their plans were for the winter ; but 
a long and very interesting account of your friends, 
the Thuns, whom I should like to know. . . . 

How little pleasure you lost, in my opinion, in not 
proceeding further south in this country! for your 
perception of beauty would have been almost as much 
starved as your sense of justice would have been out- 
raged ; at least, it is so with me. The sky, God's ever 
blessed storehouse of light and loveliness, is almost 
my only resource here : for though the wide brimming 
waters of this Briareus of a river present a striking 
object, and the woods, with their curtains of grey moss 
waving like gigantic cobwebs from every tree, and 
these magical-looking thickets of varnished evergreens, 
have a charm, partly real, and partly borrowed from 
their mere strangeness ; yet the absence of all cultiva- 
tion but these swampy rice-fields, and of all population 
but these degraded and unfortunate slaves, render a 
residence here as depressing to the physical as the 
moral sense of loveliness. 

Iji cofttemplating the condition of women generally 
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(a favourite subject of speculation with you, I know), 
it is a pity that you have not an opportunity of seeing 
the situation of those who are recognized as slaves (all 
that are such don't wear the collar, you know, nor do 
all that wear it show it) ; it is a black chapter, and no 
joke, I can tell you. 

You ask after the SuUys, and I am sorry to say 
that the little I saw or heard of them previous to my 
leaving Philadelphia was not pleasant. He had had 
some disagreeable contention with the St. George's 
Society about the exhibition of his picture of the 
queen. The dispute ended, I believe, in his painting 
two ; the one for the society, and the other for his own 
purposes of exhibition, sale, or engraving. He spoke 
with delight of having made your acquaintance, and 
of some evenings he spent at your house. I think it 
very probable that he will revisit Europe ; and I hope 
for his sake that he will get to Italy. . . . 

F. A. B. 

Butler*8 Island, Georgia, January 30^A, 1839. 

Dearest Emily, 

I am told that a total change in my opinions 
upon slavery was anticipated from my residence on a 
plantation ; a statement which only convinces me that 
one may live in the most intimate relations with one's 
fellow-creatures, and really know nothing about thena 
after all. On what ground such an idea could be 
entertained I cannot conceive, or on what part of my 
character it could be founded, to which (if I do not mis- 
take myself, even more than I am misunderstood by 
others) injustice is the most revolting species of cruelty. 
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My dear friend, do not, do not repine, but rather 
rejoice, for your brother's own sake, that wealth is cut 
off from him at such a source as slavery. [Mr. Fitz- 
hugh had owned West Indian property, which his 
sister thought had been rendered worthless by the 
emancipation of the slaves]. It would be better 
in my mind to beg, and to see one's children beg, 
than to live by these means, thinking of them as I 
do. . . . 

It seems to me as if the worst result of this 
system, fraught as it is with bad ones, is the perversion 
of mind which it appears to engender in those who 
uphold it. I remember how hard our Saviour pro- 
nounced it to be for a rich man to enter into Heaven, 
and as I look round upon these rice-fields, with their 
population of human beings, each one of whom is 
valued at so much silver and gold, and listen to the 
beat of that steam-mill, which I heard commended the 
other day as a " mint of money," and when I am told 
that every acre of this property is worth ten per cent, 
more than any free English land, however valuable, it 
seems almost impossible to expect that this terrible 
temptation to injustice should be resisted by any 
man ; but with God all things are possible ! and doubt- 
less He weighs the diflSculty more mercifully than I 
can. . . . 

Since this letter was begun, we have had a death 
on the plantation ; a poor young fellow was taken off, 
after a few days' illness, yesterday. The attack was 
one to which the negroes are very subject, arising from 
cold and exposure. . . . We went to his burial, which 
was a scene I shall .not soon forget. His coffin was 
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brought out into the open air, and the negroes from 
over the whole island assembled round it. One of 
their preachers (a slave like the rest) gave out the 
words of a hymn, which they all sang in unison ; after 
which he made an exhortation, and bade us pray, 
and we all kneeled down on the earth together, while 
this poor ignorant slave prayed aloud, and spoke 
incoherently, but fervently enough, of Life and Death 
and Immortality. We then walked to the grave, the 
negroes chanting a hymn by the light of pine-torches 
and the uprising of a glorious moon. An old negro, 
who possessed the rare and forbidden accomplishment 
of letters, read part of the burial service ; and another 
stood forward and told them the story of the raising of 
Lazarus. I have no room for comments, and could 
make none that could convey to you what I felt, or 
how I prayed and cried, for those I was praying 
with. . . . 

You know, I did not think my former calling of 
the stage a very dignified one ; I assure you it appears 
to me magnificent compared with my present avocation 
of living by the unpaid labour of others, and those 
others half of them women like myself. There is 
nothing in the details of the existence of the slaves 
which mitigates in my opinion the sin of slavery ; and 
this is forced upon me every hour of the day — so pain- 
fully to my conscience, that I feel as if my happiness 
for life would be affected by my involuntary participa- 
tion in it. Their condition seems to me accursed 
every way, and only more accursed to those who hold 
them in it, on whom the wrong they commit reacts 
frightfully. 
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Not a few of these slaves know and feel that they 
are wronged, deplore their condition, and are perfectly 
aware of its manifold hardships. Those who are not 
conscious of the robbery of their freedom and their 
consequent degradation, are sunk in a state of the 
most brutish ignorance and stupidity ; and as for the 
pretence that their moral and mental losses are made 
up to them by the secure possession of food and 
clothing (a thing no moral and intellectual being 
should utter without a blush), it is utterly false. They 
are hard worked, poorly clothed, and poorly fed ; and 
when they are sick, cared for only enough to fit them 
for work again. The only calculation in the mind 
of an overseer being to draw from their bones and 
sinews money to furnish his employer's income, and 
secure him a continuance of his agency. 

It is true that on this estate they are allowed some 
indulgence and some leisure, and are not starved or 
often ill-treated ; but their indulgences and leisure are 
no more than just tend to keep them in a state of safe 
acquiescence in their lot, and it does not do that with 
the brighter and more intelligent among them. There 
is no attempt made to improve their condition; to 
teach them decency, order, cleanliness, self-respect ; to 
open their minds or enlighten their imderstandings : on 
the contrary, there are express and very severe laws 
forbidding their education, and every precaution is 
taken to shut out the light which sooner or later must 
break into their prison-house. 

Dear Emily, if you could imagine how miserable I 
feel surrounded by people by whose wrong I live! 
Some few of them are industrious, active, and in- 
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telligent; and in their leisure time work hard to 
procure themselves small comforts and luxuries, which. 
they are allowed to buy. How pitiable it is to think 
that they are defrauded of the just price of their daily 
labour, and that stumbling-blocks are put in the way 
of their progress, instead of its being helped forward ! 
My mind is inexpressibly troubled whenever I think 
of their minds, souls, or bodies. Their physical con- 
dition is far from what it should be, far from what 
their own exertions could make it, and there is no 
improving even that, without calling in mental and 
moral influences, a sense of self-respect, a consciousness 
of responsibility, knowledge of rights to be possessed 
and duties discharged, advantages employed and 
trusts answered for ; and how are slaves to have any 
of these? There is no planting even physical im- 
provement but in a moral soil, and the use of the 
rational faculties is necessary for the fit discharge of 
the commonest labour. Alas, for our slaves! and, 
alas, alas, for us ! I feel half distracted about it, and 
it is well for you that I have no more space to write on 
this theme. 

God bless you, my dear friend. Pray, as I do, for 
the end of this evil. . . . 

F. A. B. 

Butler*8 Island, Georgia, February Sth, 1839. 

Your letter of the 10th of November, my dear 
Lady Dacre, fulfilled its kindly mission without the 
delay at Butler Place, the anticipation of which did 
not prevent you making the benevolent eflfort of 
writing it. It reached me in safety here, in the very 
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hindermost skirts of civilization, recalling with so 
much vividness scenes and people so remote and so 
different from those that now surround me that it 
would have been a sad letter to me, even had it not 
contained the news of Mrs. Sullivan's illness. At any 
time, any suffering of yours would have excited my 
sincere sympathy ; but that your anxiety and distress 
should spring from such a cause, I can the more 
readily deplore, from my knowledge of your daughter, 
which, though too slight for my own gratification, was 
suflScient to make me aware of her many excellent and 
admirable qualities. In those books of hers, too, 
" Tales of a Chaperon " and " Tales of the Peerage and 
the Peasantry,'* which since my return to America I 
have re-read with increased interest, her mind and 
character reveal themselves very charmingly ; and I 
know those in this remote " other world," as doubtless 
there are many in England, who, without enjoying my 
privilege of personal acquaintance with her, would be 
fellow-mourners with you should any evil befall her. 
But I shall not admit this apprehension, and I entreat 
you, my dear Lady Dacre, to add one more to the 
many kindnesses you have bestowed on me, by letting 
me know how it fares with your daughter. In the 
mean time, if she is well enough to receive my greet- 
ing, pray remember mo most kindly to her, and tell 
her that from the half-savage banks of the Altamaha 
those earnest wishes, which are unspoken prayers, 
ascend to Heaven for her recovery. 

You ask after my children. ... I am in no hurry 
to begin educationeering ; indeed, as regards early 
instruction, I am a little behind the fervent zeal of the 
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age, having considerably more regard for what may be 
found in, than what may be put into a human head ; 
and a more earnest desire that my child should think, 
even than that she should learn ; and I want her to 
make her own wisdom rather than take that of any 
one else (my own wise self not excepted). For fear, 
however, that you should imagine that I mean to let 
her grow up "savage," I beg to state that she does 
know her letters, a study which she persecutes with 
me for about a quarter of an hour daily out of " Mother 
Goose's Nursery Rhymes." I have thought myself 
to blame, perhaps, for choosing a work of imagination 
for that elementary study; but the child, like a 
rational creature, abhors the whole thing most cordially, 
and when I think what wondrous revelations are flow- 
ing to her hourly through those five gates of know- 
ledge, her senses, I am not surprised that she despises 
and detests the inanimate, dead letter of mere bookish 
lore. . . . 

My poor mother's death, which roused me most 
painfully to the perception of the distance which 
divides me from all my early friends, has filled my 
mind with the gloomiest forebodings respecting my 
father, and my sister's unprotected situation should 
anything befall him. . . . This passing away of my 
kindred, and those who are dear to me, while I, 
removed to an impassable distance, only hear of their 
death after a considerable lapse of time, without the 
consolation of being near them, or even the preparation 
of hearing they were ill, is a circumstance of inex- 
pressible sadness. ... 

If Macready would give me anything for my play, 
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I would come over, if only for a month, and see my 
father, whose image in sickness and depression haunts 
me constantly. . . . 

F. A. B. 

■ 

Butler's Island, February 10th, 1839. 

It is only two days, I believe, dearest Harriet, since 
I finished a long letter to you, but I am yet in your 
debt by one dated the 30th of November, and being 
in the mind to pay my owings, I proceed to do so, 
as honestly as I may. . . . 

I have just been hearing a long and painful dis- 
cussion upon the subject of slavery ; a frequent theme, 
as you will easily believe, of thought and conversation 
with us, now that we are living in the midst of it ; and 
I am assured, by those who maintain the justice of 
the practice of holding slaves, that had it been other- 
wise than right, Christ would have forbidden it. It 
is vain that I say that Christ has done so by implica- 
tion, forbidding us to do otherwise than we would be 
done by : I am told in reply, that neither Christ nor 
his disciples having ever denounced slavery by name, 
as unjust, or wrong, is sufficient proof that it is just 
and right ; and, alas ! my dear Harriet, it requires 
more of the spirit of Christ than I possess to hear 
such assertions without imgovernable impatience. I 
do not believe the people who utter them are insincere 
or dishonest in stating such convictions; but I am 
shocked at the indignation with which such fallacious 
arguments occasionally inspire me. . . . 

I know that (this one unfortunate question ex- 
cepted) some of the persons who take these views 
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are just men, and have a keen perception of, and 
conscientious respect for, the rights of others ; but 
the exception is one of those perplexing moral anoma- 
lies that call for the exercise of one's utmost for- 
bearance in judging or condemning the opinions of 
others. It seems to me, that I could tolerate an 
absolute moral insensibility upon the subject better 
than the strange moral obliquity of justifying this 
horrible system by arguments drawn from Christ's 
teaching. 

As for me, every day makes the injustice of the 
principle, and the cruelty of the practice, more in- 
tolerable to me ; and but for the poor people's own 
sake (to whom my presence among them is of some 
little use and comfort), 1 would only too gladly turn 
my back upon the dreadful place, and never again set 
foot near it. . . . It would not surprise me if I was 
never allowed to return here, for these very conversa- 
tions and discussions upon the subject of the slave 
system are considered dangerous, and justice and 
freedom cannot be mentioned safely here but with 
closed doors and whispering voices. ... I pray with 
all the powers of my soul, that God would enlighten 
these imfortunate slave-holders, and enable them to 
perceive better the spirit of Christ, who they say 
never denounced slavery as either an evil or sin ; 
the evil consequences of it to themselves are by far 
the worst of all. So I go struggling on with this 
strange existence, and sometimes feel weary enough 
of it. . . . 

God bless you, dear. I believe I am going with 
the children to the cotton-plantation, where I shall 
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be able to ride again, and shall be better in mind, 
body, though not estate, for my long accustomed 
exercise. 

Ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 

St. Simon's, March 10th, 1839. 

I wish, dear Emily, I could for an instant cause a 
vision to rise before you of the perfect paradise of 
evergreens through which I have been opening paths 
on our estate, in an island called St. Simon's, lying half 
in the sea and half in the Altamaha. Such noble 
growth of dark-leaved, wide-spreading oaks ; such ex- 
quisite natural shrubberies of magnolia, wild myrtle, 
and bay, all glittering evergreens of various tints, 
bound together by trailing garlands of wild jessamine, 
whose yellow bells, like tiny golden cups, exhale a 
perfume like that of the heliotrope and fill the air with 
sweetness, and cover the woods with perfect curtains of 
bloom ; while underneath all this, spread the spears 
and fans of the dwarf palmetto, and innumerable tufts 
of a little shrub whose delicate leaves are pale green 
underneath and a polished dark brown above, while 
close to the earth clings a perfect cai'pet of thick- 
growing green, almost like moss, bearing clusters of 
little white blossoms like enamelled stars ; I think it 
is a species of euphrasia. It is the exceeding beauty 
of the whole which I wish you could see, and to which 
the most exquisite arrangement of art is in no way 
superior. I know it is common with the lovers of 
nature to undervalue art; but for all that, there are 
e;sceedingly few scenes in nature (except those of pre- 
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eminent wildness and sublimity), where the genius of 
man, and his perception of beauty, may not remove 
and supply some things with advantage. In these 
wild evergreen plantations this is not the case ; and all 
I have had to do, in following the cattle-tracks through 
these lovely woods, has been to cut the lower branches 
of the oaks which impede my progress on horseback, 
and sever the loving links of the wild garlands of 
blossoms, which had bound the shrubs together and 
drawn their branches into a canopy too low to admit 
of my riding beneath it ; and you would laugh to see 
me with my peculiar slave, a young lad named Jack, 
of great natural shrewdness and no little humour, who 
is my factotum, and follows me on horseback with a 
leathern bag slung round his shoulders, containing a 
small saw and hatchet, and thus, like Sir Walter and 
Tom Purdie, we prosecute our labour of embellish- 
ment. 

This Jack was out fishing with me the other day, 
and after about two hours' silent and unsuccessful 
watching of our floats, he gravely remarked, " Fishing 
bery good fun, when de fish him bite," — an observation 
so ludicrous under the circumstances, that we both 
burst out laughing as soon as he uttered it. 

8t Simon*8 Island, Sunday, March llth, 1839. 

My dear Mrs. Jameson, 

I cannot conceive how you could do such a 
wicked thing as to throw a letter you had begun into 
the fire, or such a cruel one as to inform the person 
who was to have received it of your exploit. 

You burned your account of my sister's first appear- 
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ance because, forsooth, the "newspapers" or "Harriet 

S " would be sure to afford me the intelligence! 

But it 80 happens that I never see a newspaper, and 
that that identical letter of Harriet's was cast away in 
one of those unfortunate New York packets blown 
ashore in the late tremendous gales. It has since 
reached me, however ; but she too, thinking fit to go 
upon some fallacious calculation of human probabilities, 
takes it for granted that Adelaide has written me a full, 
true, and particular account of the whole business, and 
sums up all details in the mere intelligence, which had 
already reached me, of her having made a successful 
first appearance at Venice. Pray, my dear Mrs. 
Jameson, do not be afraid of supplying me with twice- 
told tales of my own people, but whenever you are 
good enough to write to me, let me know all that you 
know about them. . . . 

I do not know why you should have associated the 
ill-fated Pennsylvania with any thought of me. I never 
crossed the Atlantic in a ship so named, but the St. 
Andrew, one of the wrecked vessels, was the one in 
which we returned to America two years ago, and 
probably you may have written the one name for the 
other by mistake. 

Of the appearance of your book, and the attention 
it has excited, I hear from Katharine Sedgwick. As 
for me, the only new book I have seen since my sojourn 
in these outhouses of civilization, is that exquisite 
volume whose evergreen leaves, of every tint and 
texture, are rustling in the bright sunshine and fresh 
sea-breeze of this delicious winter climate. 

Art never devised more perfect combinations of 
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form and colour than these wild woods present, with 
their gigantic growth of evergreen oak, their thickets 
of myrtle and magnolia, their fantastic undergrowth of 
spiked palmetto, and their hanging draperies of 
jessamine, whose gold-coloured bells fill the air with 
fragrance long before one approaches the place where 
it grows. 

You would laugh if I were to recount some of my 
manifold avocations here ; my qualifications for my 
situation should be more various than those of a modem 
governess, for it appears to me there is nothing strange 
and unusual by way of female experience that I have 
not been called upon to perform since I have lived 
here, from marking out the proper joints on the carcase 
\y of a dead sheep, into which it should be divided for 
the table, to officiating as clergyman to a congregation 
of our own poor people, whose desire for religious 
instruction appears to be in exact proportion to the 
difficulty they have in obtaining it. . . . 

I am on horseback every day, clearing paths through 
the woods ; and though the life I lead has but a very 
remote resemblance to that of a civilized creature, a 
quondam dweller in the two great cities of the world 
and frequenter of polished societies therein, it has some 
recommendations of its own. To be sure, so it should 
have ; for I inhabit a house where the staircase is open 
to the roof, and the roof, unmitigated by ceiling, plaster, 
skylight, or any intermediate shelter, presents to my 
admiring gaze, as I ascend and descend, the seamy 
side of the tiles, or rather wooden shingles, with which 
the house is covered; with all the rude raftering, through 
which do shine the sun, moon, and stars, the winds do 
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blow, and the rain of heaven does fall. Every door in 
the house is fastened with wooden latches and pack- 
thread; the identical device of Eed Eiding Hood 
antiquity, and the solitary bell of the establishment 
rings by means of a rope, suspended from the lintel, 
outside the room where I sit, and I expect to find 
myself hanging in it every time I go in and out, 
and which always inclines me to inquire what has 
been done with the body that was last cut down 
from it. . . . 

F. A. B. 

St. Simon^s Island, March lltJi, 1839. 

That letter of yours which I lamented as lost, my 
dear Harriet, has reached me all stained and defaced 
(yet not so but that it can be read), having 
evidently been steeped in the merciless waves of the 
Mersey. Your letter has suffered shipwreck, having 
of course been cast back towards you, in one of those 
unfortunate New York packets which were lost in 
those late tremendous gales ; and if the poor pickled 
sheet of paper could speak, anything beside what you 
have told it, how many sad horrors, unrecorded in the 
summary newspaper reports of the late disasters, it 
might reveal. 

I have a dreadful dread, and a fearful fear, of 
drowning, and the sight of your letter, all sea-stained, 
conjures up as many terrible thoughts as poor 
Clarence had in the last dream that preceded his last 
sleep. 

Almost the saddest to me of all the items of ruin 
and destruction enumerated in the newspaper records 
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of the late storm, was the carrying away of the Menai 
Bridge, and that on your account. I thought of it as 
almost a personal loss and grief to you. You had so 
often described it to me, its beauty and its grandeur ; 
and though I had never seen it, I had a distinct 
imagination of it, gathered far more from your 
descriptions, than from engravings or accounts of 
tourists ; and it was so associated with you in my 
mind, that, reading of it being all blown to tatters, I 
felt dismayed to think of your beautiful bridge thus 
ruined, and of your distress at its destruction. You 
used to speak of that with the same species of delight 
that beautiful natural objects excite in me : an enjoy- 
ment so vivid, and at the same time so abiding, that I 
sometimes, under the influence of such impressions, 
feel as if I loved some places better than any people. 
Certainly the magical effect of certain beautiful 
scenes upon my mind, is the most intense and lasting 
pleasure I have ever known. . . . 

I returned here yesterday to my children, whom 
I left with Margery, while I went up to Butler's 
Island to do duty, I am sorry to say, as sick nurse. . . . 

The observations of children, which are quoted as 
indications of peculiar intelligence, very often only 
appear so, because the objects which call them forth 
having become familiar to us, have ceased to impress 
us rightly, or perhaps at all. Every child who is not 
a fool, will frequently make remarks about many 
things which are only striking because conventional 
uses and educated habits of thought have, on many 
points, blunted their effect upon us, and obscured 
our perceptions of their qualities, and left us with 
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duller senses, and a duller general sense in some respects, 
than those of a child or savage. . . . 

I have been performing an oiBce this morning, 
which, like sundry others I have been called upon to 
discharge here (marking on the carcase of a sheep, for 
instance, the proper joints into which it should be cut 
for the table), is new to me. I read prayers to between 
twenty and thirty of the slaves, who are here without 
church, pastor, or any means whatever of religious 
instruction. There was something so affecting to me 
in my involuntary relation to these poor people, — in 
the contrast, too, between the infirm old age of many 
of them and the comparative youth of me, their 
instructress, — in my impotence to serve them, and my 
passionate desire to do so, — that! could hardly command 
my voice. The composition of our service was about 
as liberal as was ever compounded by any preacher or 
teacher of any Christian sect, I verily believe : it was 
selected from the English book of Common Prayer, a 
Presbyterian collection of Prayers, the " Imitation of 
Jesus Christ," which excellent Koman Catholic book 
of devotion I borrowed from Margery, and the Blessed 
Bible — the fountain from which have flowed all these 
streams for the refreshment of human souls. From 
these I compiled a short service, dismissing my 
congregation without a sermon, having none with me 
fit for their comprehension, and lacking courage to 
extemporise one, though vehemently moved by the 
spirit to do so. I think on Sunday next I will write 
one especially for their edification. 

After this I went with S and Margery, and 

baby in her little wicker carriage, accompanied by a 
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long procession of negro children, to explore the woods 
near the house: not without manifest misgivings on 
the part of my dusky escort, whose terror of rattle- 
snakes is greater even than my terrified imaginations 

about them. My greatest anxiety was to keep S 

from marching in the van and preceding us all in 
these reptiline discoveries. . . . TFay, in the proper 
sense of the term, there was none ; for the expedition 
w£ts chiefly for the purpose of observing where paths 
ceuld be cleared with best advantage through this 
charming wilderness. To crown the doings of the day, 
I have written you this long letter, the fifth I date to 
you from Georgia. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

New York, AprU ZOth, 1839. 

My dear Lady Dacre, 

How much I wish I could but look into your 
face, but hold your hand, or embrace you! How 
much I wish I were near you, that I might silently 
as alone befits such occasions, express to you my sym- 
pathy for your sorrow. . . . 

The news of your loss was the greater shock to me 
that I had just written a letter, introducing to you 
a dear friend of mine. Miss Sedgwick, now about visit- 
ing England, and bespeaking your kindness and good- 
will for her. This lady will still be the bearer of this 
(a most different epistle from the one I had prepared) 
and a little fan, made out of the feathers of one of 
our Southern birds, which you will not look upon 
with indifference, because it is sent to you by one who 
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loves you truly and gratefully, and who would gladly 
do anything to afford you one moment's relief from 
those sad thoughts which I fear must possess you 
wholly. 

I had ventured with especial confidence to recom- 
mend my friend to your notice, because she possesses, 
in no small degree, some of those qualities which dis- 
tinguished your excellent and accomplished daughter ; 
the same talent, applied with profound conscientious- 
ness to the improvement of the young and poor and 
ignorant ; the same devotion to the good of all who 
come within her sphere ; the same pervading sense of 
religious responsibility. 

Dear Lady Dacre, for the sake of those who love 
you, — for the sake of him whom you love above all 
others, your admirable husband, — for the sake of the 
darlings your child has left, a precious legacy and 
trust to you, do not let this affliction bow down the 
noble courage of your nature, but raise yourself even 
under this heavy burden, that the world may not by 
her death lose the good influence of two bright spirits 
at once. Do not think me bold and impertinent that 
I venture thus to exhort you. It is my affection 
that speaks, and the fear I feel of the terrible effect 
this loss may have upon you. Once more, God bless 
and support you, and give you that reliance upon 
Him which is our only strength in the hours of our 
earthly sorrows. She whom you mourn is blest, if 
ever goodness might secure blessing ; and the recol- 
lection of her many virtues must take from her 
death those contemplations which alone can make 
death awful. Farewell, my dear friend. My heart 
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yearns towards you in your grief very tenderly, and I 
am always 

Most affectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 



Butler Place, Philadelphia, June 2^th, 1839. 

Dearest Harriet, 

I am afraid you will think my northern 
residence less propitious to correspondence than the 
Georgia plantation, as I am again in your debt. . . . 
But what have I to tell you of myself, or anything be- 
longing to me ? Ever since I returned from New York, 
whither I went to see Katharine Sedgwick sail for 
England, I have been vegetating here, as much as in 
me lies to vegetate ; but though my life has quite as 
few incidents as the existence of the lilies and roses 
in the flower-beds, the inward nature makes another 
life of it, and the restless soul can never be made to 
vegetate, even though the body does little else. . . . 
My days roll on in a sort of dreamy, monotonous suc- 
cession, with an imperceptible motion, like the cease- 
less creeping of the glaciers. I teach S to read. 

I order my household, I read Mrs. Jameson's book 
about Canada, I write to you, I copy out for Elizabeth 
Sedgwick the journal I kept on the plantation, I ride 
every day, and play on the piano just enough not to 
forget my notes, et voila! Once a week I go to 
town, to execute commissions, or return visits, and 
on Sundays I go to church; and so my life slides 
away from me. My head and heart, however, are 
neither as torpid nor as empty as my hours; and I 
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often find, as others have done, that external stag- 
nation does not necessarily produce internal repose. 
Occasionally, but seldom, people come from town to 
see us ; and sometimes, but not often, small offices of 
courtesy and kindness are exchanged between me and 
my more immediate neighbours. And now my story 
is done. ... I really live almost entirely alone. . . . 

I am beginning to fear that I shall not be taken 
to the Virginia springs this summer. If I go, I am 
told I must leave the children behind, the roads and 
accommodations being such as to render it perfectly 
impossible to take them with us. Indeed, the in- 
conveniences of the journey and the discomforts of 
the residence there are represented to us as so great, 
that I am afraid I shall not be thought able to endure 
them. If it is settled that I cannot go thither, I 
shall go up to Massachusetts, where, though the 
material civilities of life are yet in their swaddling 
clothes, I have dear friends, and the country is lovely 
all round where I should be. 

I have just seen some plans for a. large hotel, 
which it is proposed to build on some property we 
own in the city, in a position extremely well adapted 
for such a purpose. I was very much pleased with 
them : they are upon the wholesale scale of lodging 
and entertainment, which travellers in this country 
require and desire ; and combine as much comfort and 
elegance as are compatible with such a style of estab- 
lishment. We, you know, in England, always like 
our public houses to be as like private ones as possible. 
The reverse is the case here, and a lodging-house 
or hotel recommends itself chiefly by being able to 
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accommodate as many people as can well congregate 
at a table d'hote or in a public drawing-room, that being 
a good deal the idea of society which appears to exist 
in many people's minds here. . . . 

F. A. B. 

Butler Place, Thursday^ July Uh, 1839. 

Dearest Harriet, 

It is the 4th of July, the day on which the 
Declaration of American Independence was read to 
the assembled citizens of Philadelphia from the window 
of the City State House. The anniversary is cele- 
brated from north to south and east to west of this 
vast country : by the many, with firing of guns, and 
spouting of speeches, drinking of drams, and eating 
of dinners; by the few, with understanding prayer, 
praise, and thankfulness for the past, and hope, not 
unalloyed with some misgiving, for the future. 

In the gravel walk, at the back of our house, under 
a double row of tall trees that meet overhead, all our 
servants, and the people employed on the place and 
their children, are congregated at dinner, to the tune 
of thirty-seven apparently well-satisfied souls ; and 
as I went to see them just now, a farmer who is our 
tenant across the road, and has tenanted the place 
where he lives for the space of twenty years, assured 
me that I was a " real American ! " He is an Irish- 
man, and I might have returned his compliment by 
telling him he was half an Englishman, for a man 
who remains twenty years in one place in this country, 
and upon ground that he does not own, is a very 
uncommon personage. 
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You would scarcely believe how difficult it is to 
establish a pleasant footing with persons of this class 
here. Dependents they do not, and ought not, to 
consider themselves (for they are not such in any sense 
whatever); equals, their own perceptions show them 
they are not in any sense, but a political one ; and 
they seem to me, in consequence, to be far less at their 
ease really in their intercourse with their employers 
or landlords than our own people, with their much 
more positive and definite sense of difference of con- 
dition and habits of life. Indeed, to establish a real 
feeling — a trvs one — of universal equality, warranted 
by the fact of its existence, would require a popula- 
tion, not of American Republicans, such as they are, 
but of Christian philosophers, such as do not exist 
at all anywhere yet, or, if at all, than by twos or threes 
scattered among millions. . . . 

You ask me how far Butler's Island was from St . 
Simon's [the rice and cotton plantations in Georgia]. 
Fifteen miles of water — great huge river mouth, or 
mouths, and open sounds of the sea, with half-sub- 
merged salt marsh islands wallowing in the midst of 
them. . . . Over these waters — pretty rough surfaces, 
too, sometimes — we travelled to and fro between the 
plantations in open boats, generally in a long canoe 
that flew under its eight oars like an arrow. The men 
often sang, while they rowed, the whole way when I 
was in the boat, and some of their melodies are very 
wild and striking, and their natural gift of music re- 
markable. As the boat approached the landing, the 
steersman brayed forth our advent through a monstrous 
conch, when the whole shore would presently be 
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crowded with our dusky dependents, the whole thing 
reminding one of former semi-barbaric times, and 
modes of life in the islands of the north-west of Scot- 
land. Some of the airs the negroes sing have a 
strong affinity to Scotch melodies in their general 
character. . . . 

It is near ten o'clock in the evening, and with you 
it is five hours earlier, so you are probably thinking 
of dressing for dinner ; though, by-the-by, you are 
not at home at Ardgillan, but wandering somewhere 
about in Germany — I know not where ; neither may 
I by any means imagine how you are employed ; and 
your image rises before me without one accompanying 
detail of familiar place, circumstance, or occupation, 
to give it a this-world's likeness. I see you as I 
might if you were dead — your simple apparition, un- 
framed by any setting, that I can surround it with ; 
and it is thus that I now see all my friends and 
kindred, all those I love in my own country ; for the 
lapse of time and the space of distance between us 
render all thoughts of them, even of their very exist- 
ence, vague and uncertain. Klopstock, who wrote 
letters to the dead, hardly corresponded more abso- 
lutely with the inhabitants of another world than I 
do. . . . 

I drove into town this morning by half-past ten 
o'clock to church, a six-miles journey I take most 
Sundays. The week-day generally passes in reading 
" Nicholas Nickleby," walking about the garden, and 
devising alterations which I hope may turn out im- 
provements, playing and singing half a dozen pieces 
of music, half a century old, and writing to the " likes 
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of you " (though, indeed, to me you are still a non- 
such). Farewell, dearest Harriet, und seMafen sie rechf 
wohl. Is that the way you say it, whereabouts you 
are? 

Ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 

Butler Place, July 14^^, 1839. 

I wrote to you a short time ago, dearest Harriet 
but I am still in your debt, and though I have nothing 
to tell you (when should I write if I waited for that ?), 
I have abundant leisure to tell it in, and the mind to 
talk with you. The last is never wanting, but now 
what a pity it is that I must make this miserable 
sheet of paper my voice, instead of having you here on 
this piazza, as we call our verandahs here, with the 
pomegranate and cape jessamine bushes in bloom in 
their large green boxes just before me, and a row 
of great fat hydrangeas (how is that spelt?) nodding 
their round fat foolish-looking pink and blue heads at 
me. . . . 

We are most strongly urged to try the effect of the 
natural hot sulphur baths of Virginia; their efficacy 
being very great in cases of rheumatic affections. . . . 
I am very much afraid, however, that I shall not be 
allowed to go thither ; and in that case shall probably 
take my way up to my friends in Berkshire, Massa- 
chusetts, the Sedgwicks, who, though they have sent a 
detachment of six to perambulate Europe just now, 
still form with the remaining members of the family 
the chief part of the population of that district of New 
England. 
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Katharine, who is one of them that I loye best, is 
one among the gone; but her brother and his wife, 
next door to whom I generally take up my abode 
during some part of the summer, are as excellent, and 
nearly as dear to me as she is. . . . 

Aly occupations are nothing ; my amusements less 
than nothing. Of what avail is it that I should tell 
you of lonely rides taken in places you never heard 
of, or books I have read, the titles of which (being 
American) you never saw ; or that I am revolutionizing 
the gravel walks in my garden, opening up new and 
closing up old ones ? There is no use in telling you 
any of this. As long as I live, that is to all eternity, 
you know that I shall love you ; but it is decreed that 
in this portion of that eternity you can know little 
else about me, however it may be hereafter. I wonder 
if it will ever be for us again to interchange com- 
munion daily and hourly, as we once did: I do not 
see how it should come to pass in this our present life ; 
but it may be one of the blessings of a better and 
happier existence to resume our free and full former 
intercourse with each other, without any of the alloy of 
human infirmity or untoward circumstance. Amen! 
so be it! God bless you, dear. I long to see you 
once more, and am ever a£fectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Butler Place, July 2^Ut, 1839. 

I was looking over a letter of yours, dear Harriet, 
just now, which answered one of mine from Georgia, 
and find therein a perfect burst of eloquence upon the 
subject oi fishing. Now, though I know destructive- 
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ness to be not only a hump, but a passion of yours, I 
still should not have imagined that you could take 
delight in that dreamy, lazy, lounging pursuit, if 
pursuit that may be called in which one stands stock- 
still by the hour. As for me, the catching of fish was 
always a subject of perfect ecstasy to me — so much so, 
indeed, that our little company of piscators at Wey- 
bridge used to intreat me to " go further off," or " get 
out of the boat," whenever I had a bite, because my 
cries of joy were enough to scare all the fish in the 
river down to Sheerness. It was the lingering, 
fidgeting, gasping, plunging agonies of the poor crea- 
tures, after they were caught, which I objected to so 
excessively, and which made me renounce the amuse- 
ment in spite of my passion for it. When I resumed 
it in Georgia, it was with the full determination to 
find out some speedy mode of putting my finny 
captives to death — as you are to understand that I 
have not the slightest compunction about killing, 
though infinite about torturing, — so my ** slave," Jack, 
had orders to knock them on the head the instant he 
took the hook from their gills ; but he banged them 
horribly, till I longed to bang him against the boat's 
side, and even cut their throats from ear to ear, so that 
they looked likei| so many Banquos without the " gory 
locks ; " and yet the indomitable life in the perverse 
creatures would make them leap up with a galvanic 
spring and gasp, that invariably communicated an 
electric shock to my nerves, and produced the fellow- 
spring and gasp from me. This was the one drawback 
to my fishing felicity ; — oh ! yes — I forgot the worms 
or live bait, though ! Harriet, it is a hideous diversion, 
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and that is all that can be said for it ; and I wonder at 
you for indulging in it. 

I tried paste, most exquisitely compounded of rice, 
flour, peach brandy, and fine sugar ; but the Altamaha 
fish were altogether too unsophisticated for any such 
allurement ; it would probably be safe to put a pate de 
foie gras or a pine-apple before an Irish hedger and 
ditcher. 

The white mullet, shad, and perch of the Altamaha 
are the most excellent animals that ever went in water. 
At St. Simon's the water is entirely salt, and often 
very rough, as it is but a mile and a half from the 
open sea, and the river there is in fact a mere arm of 
salt water. It is hardly possible ever to fish like a 
lady, with a float in it ; but the negroes bait a long 
rope with clams, shrimps, and oysters, and sinking 
their line with a heavy lead, catch very large mullet, 
fine whitings, and a species of marine monster, first 
cousin once removed to the great leviathan, called 
the drum, which, being stewed long enough (that is, 
nobody can tell how long) with a precious French 
sauce, might turn out a little softer than the nether 
millstone, and so perhaps edible : mais avec cette sauce 
la on mangerait son pere, and perhaps without the 
family indigestion that lasted the Atridse so long. 

One of these creatures was sent to me by one of our 
neighbours as a curiosity ; it was upwards of four feet 
long, weighed over twenty pounds, and had an enormous 
head. I wouldn't have eaten a bit of it for the world ! 

The waters all round St. Simon's abound in capital 
fish; beds of oysters, that must be inexhaustible I 
should think, run all along the coast; shrimps and 
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extraordinary large prawns are taken in the greatest 
abundance, and good green turtle, it is said, is easily- 
procured at a short distance from these shores. 

You ask what sort of house we had down there. 
Why, truly, wretched enough. There were on the two 
plantations no fewer than eight dwelling houses, all in 
different states and stages of uninhabitableness, half of 
them not being quite built up, and the other half not 
quite fallen down. 

The grandfather of the present proprietor built a 
good house on the island of St. Simon's, in a beautiful 
situation on a point of land where two rivers meet — 
rather two large streams of salt water, fine, sparkling, 
billowy sea rivers. Before the house was a grove of 
large orange-trees, and behind it an extensive tract 
of down, covered with that peculiar close short turf 
which creates South Down and Pre Sale mutton ; and 
overshadowed by some magnificent live oak and white 
mulberry-trees. By degrees, however, the tide, which 
rises to a great height here, running very strongly up 
both these channels, has worn away the bank, till tree 
by tree the orange grove has been entirely washed 
away, and the water at high tide is now within six feet 
of the house itself ; or rather, there are only six feet of 
distance between the building and the brink of the 
bank on which it stands, which is considerably above 
the river. 

The house has been uninhabited for a great many 
years, and is, of course, ruinously out of repair. It 
contains one very good room, and might be made a 
decently comfortablt dwelling ; but it has been ordered 
to be pulled down, because, if it is not, the materials 
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will soon be swept away in the rapid demolition of the 
bank by the water. The house we resided in was the 
overseer's dwelling, situated on the point also, but 
further from the water, and having the extent of grass- 
laud and trees in front of it, together with a beautiful 
water prospect ; in fact, in a better situation than the 
other. As for the house itself, it would have done 
verv well for our short residence, if it had been either 
finished or furnished. The rooms were fairly well- 
sized, and there were five of them in all, besides two 
or three little closets. But although the primitive 
simplicity of whitewashed walls in our drawing and 
dining-room did not aflTect my happiness, the wains- 
coating, and even the crevices of the floors, admitted 
perfect gusts of air that rather did. The windows and 
doors, even when professing to be shut, could never be 
called closed ; and on one or two gusty evenings, the 
carpet in the room where I was sitting heaved and 
undulated by means of a stream of air from under the 
door, like a theatrical representation of the ocean in 
extreme agitation. The staircase was of the roughest 
description, such as you would not find in the poorest 
English farm-house, covered only by the inside of the 
roof, rough shingles — that is, wooden tiles — and all the 
beams, rafters, etc., etc., of the roofing, admitting little 
starry twinklings of sun or moonlight, perfectly ap- 
parent to the naked eye of whoever ascended or 
descended. Such was my residence on the estate of 
Hampton on great St. Simon's Island; and it was 
infinitely superior in size, comfort, and everything else 
to my abode on Butler's Island, which was indeed a 
very miserable hole. 
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The St. Simon's house being sufficiently roomy, I 
presently set about making it as far as possible con- 
venient and comfortable. I had a fine large table, 
such as might have become some august board of 
business-men, made of plain white pine and covered in 
with sober-looking dark green merino. I next had a 
settee constructed — cushions, covers, etc., cut out and 
mainly stitched by my own fair fingers; we stuflfed 
it with the native moss; and I had a pretty white 
peignoir made for it, with stuff which I got from that 
emporium of fashionable luxury, Darien ; and this was 
quite an item of elegance, as well as comfort. Another 
table in my sitting-room was an old rickety rheumatic 
piece of furniture of the "old Major's," the infirmities of 
which I gaily concealed under a Macgregor plaid shawl, 
never burdeniDg its elderly limbs with any greater 
weight than a vase of flowers ; and by the help of 
plenty of this exquisite ornamental furniture of nature's 
own providing, and a tolerable collection of books, 
which we had taken down to the South with us, my sit- 
ting-room did not look uncomfortable or uncheerful. 

If, however, I am to winter there again this year, 
I shall endeavour to make it a little more like the 
dwelling of civilized human beings by the introduc- 
tion of locks to the doors, instead of wooden latches 
pulled by pack-thread ; and bells, of which at present 
there is but one in the whole house, and that is a 
noose, hanging just outside the sitting-room door, by 
which I expected to be caught and throttled every 
time I went in and out. . . . 

I am ever yours, 

F. A. B. 

VOL. I. 17 
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Lenox, August 9th, 1839. 

I turn from interchange of thought and feeling 
with my friends here, dearest Harriet, to read again 
an unanswered letter of yours; and as I dwell upon 
your affectionate words, while my eyes wander oyer 
the beautiful landscape which my window commands^ 
my mind is filled with the consideration of the great 
treasure of love that has been bestowed upon me out 
of so many hearts, and I wonder as I ponder. God 
knows how devoutly I thank Him for this blessing 
above all others, granted to me in a measure so far 
above my deserts, that my gratitude is mingled with 
surprise and a sense of my own unworthiness, which 
enhances my appreciation of my great good fortune in 
this respect. ... In seasons of self-reproach and self- 
condemnation it is an encouragement and a consolation, 
and helps to lift one from the dust, to reflect that good 
and noble spirits have loved one — spirits too good and 
too noble, one would fain persuade one's self, to love 
what is utterly base and unworthy. . . . 

You ask me if I have kept any journal, or written 
anything lately. During my winter in the South I 
kept a daily journal of whatever occurred to interest 
me, and I am now busily engaged in copying it. . . . 
Since the perpetration of that "English Tragedy," 
now in your safe keeping, I have written nothing else ; 
and probably, until I find myself again under the 
influence of some such stimulus as my mind received 
on returning to England, my intellectual faculties will 
remain stagnant, so far as any " worthy achievement," 
as Milton would say, is concerned. You see, I persist 
in considering that play in that light. . . . 
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I am ashamed to say that I am exceedingly sleepy. 
I have been riding sixteen miles over these charming 
hills. The day is bright and breezy, and full of 
shifting lights and shadows, playing over a land- 
scape that combines every variety of beauty, — valleys, 
in the hollow of which lie small lakes, glittering 
like sapphires ; uplands, clothed with grain-fields 
and orchards, and studded with farm-houses, each the 
centre of its own free domain ; hills, clothed from 
base to brow with every variety of forest tree ; and 
woods, some wild, tangled, and all but impenetrable, 
others clear of underbrush, shady, moss-carpeted and 
sun-chequered; noble masses of granite rock, great 
slabs of marble (of which there are fine quarries in 
the neighbourhood), clear mountain brooks, and a full, 
free-flowing, sparkling river ; — all this, under a cloud 
varied sky, such as generally canopies mountain 
districts, the sunset glories of which are often magni- 
ficent. I have good friends, and my precious children, 
an easy, cheerful, cultivated society, my capital horse, 
and, in short, most good things that I call mine — on 
this side the water — with one heavy exception. . . . 

My dearest Harriet, my drowsiness grows upon me, 
so that my eyelids are gradually drawing together 
as I look out at the sweet prospect, and the blue 
shimmer of the little lake and sunny waving of the 
trees are fading all away into a dream before me. 
Good-bye. 

Your sleepy and affectionate 

P. A. B. 

When I was in London^ some time after the date 
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of this letter, I received an earnest request, from one 
of the most devoted of the New England abolitionists, 
to allow the journal I kept while at the South to be 
published, and so give the authority of my experience 
to the aid of the cause of freedom. This application 
occasioned me great trouble and distress, as it was 
most painful to me to refuse my testimony on the 
subject on which I felt so deeply ; but it was impos- 
sible for me then to feel at liberty to publish my 
journal. 

When the address, drawn up at StaflTord House, 
under the impulse of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's powerful 
novel, and the auspices of Lord Shaftesbury and the 
Duchess of Sutherland (by Thackeray denominated the 
" Womanifesto against Slavery "), was brought to me 
for my signature, I was also obliged to decline putting 
my name to it, though I felt very sure no other signer 
of that document knew more of the facts of American 
slavery, or abhorred it more, than I did ; but also, no 
other of its signers knew, as I did, the indignant sense 
of offence which it would be sure to excite in those to 
whom it was addressed ; its absolute futility as to the 
accomplishment of any good purpose, and the bitter 
feeling it could not fail to arouse, even in the women 
of the Northern States, by the assumed moral supe- 
riority which it would be thought to imply. 

I would then gladly have published my journal, 
had I been at liberty to do so, and thus shown my 
sympathy with the spirit, though not the letter, of 
the StaflTord House appeal to the women of America. 

It was not, however, until after the War of Seces- 
sion broke out, while residing in England, and hearing 
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daily and hourly the condition of the slaves discussed, 
in a spirit of entire sympathy with their owners that 
nothing but the most absolute ignorance could excuse, 
that I determined to publish my record of my own 
observations on a Southern plantation. 

At the time of my doing so, party feeling on the 
subject of the American war was extremely violent in 
England, and the people among whom I lived were all 
Southern sympathizers. I believe I was suspected of 
being employed to " advocate " the Northern cause (an 
honour of which I was as little worthy as their cause 
was in need of such an advocate) ; and my friend, 

Lady , told me she had repeatedly heard it 

asserted that my journal was not a genuine record of 
my own experiences and observation, but " cooked up " 
(to use the expression applied to it) to serve the 
purpose of party special pleading. This, as she said, 
she was able to contradict upon her own authority, 
having heard me read the manuscripts many years 
before at her grandmother's. Lady Caere's, at the Hoo. 

This accusation of having " cooked up " my journal 
for a particular end, may perhaps have originated from 
the fact that I refused to place the whole of it in the 
hands of the printers, giving out to be printed merely 
such portions as I chose to submit to their inspection, 
which, as the book was my personal diary, and con- 
tained matter of the most strictly private nature, was 
not perhaps unreasonable. The republication of this 
book in America had not been contemplated by me ; 
my purpose and my desire being to make the facts it 
contained known in England. In the United States, 
by the year 1862, abundant miserable testimony of the 
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same nature needed no confirmation of mine. My 
friend, lifr. John Forbes, of Boston, however, requested 
me to let him have it republished in America, and I 
very gladly consented to do so.* 

An extremely interesting and clever book, called 
"A Fool's Errand," embodies, under the form of a 
novel, an accurate picture of the social condition of 
the Southern States after the war — a condition so 
replete with elements of danger and difficulty, that 
the highest virtue and the deepest wisdom could 
hardly have coped successfully with them ; and from 
a heart-breaking and perhaps unsuccessful struggle 
with which, Abraham Lincoln's murder delivered him, 
I believe, as a reward for his upright and noble careen 

Lenox, September 11th, 1839. 

Thank you, my dear Lady Dacre, for your kindness 
in writing to me again. I would fain know if doing 
so may not have become a painful effort to you, or if 
my letters may not have become irksome to you. 
Pray have the real goodness to let me know, if not by 
your own hand, through our friends William Harness 
or Emily Fitzhugh, if you would rather not be dis- 
turbed by my writing to you, and trust that I shall 
be grateful for your sincerity. 

You know I do not value very highly the artificial 
civilities which half strangle half the world with a 
sort of floss-silk insincerity ; and the longer I live the 

* I have omitted from the letters written on the plantation, at 
the same time as this diary, all details of the condition of the 
slaves among whom I was living ; the painful effect of which upon 
myself however, together with my general strong feeling upon the 
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more convinced I am that real tenderness to others is 
quite compatible with the truth that is due to them 
and one's self. 

My regard for you does not maintain itself upon 
our scanty and infrequent correspondence, but on the 
recollection of your kindness to me, and the impression 
our former intercourse has left upon my memory ; and 
though ceasing to receive your letters would be fore- 
going an enjoyment, it could not affect the grateful 
regard I entertain for you. Pray, therefore, my dear 
Lady Dacre, do not scruple to bid me hold my peace, 
if by taking up your time and attention in your 
present sad circumstances [the recent loss of her 
daughter] I disturb or distress you. 

Your kind wishes for my health and happiness are 
as completely fulfilled as such benedictions may be 
in this world of imperfect bodies and minds. I ride 
every day before breakfast, some ten or twelve miles 
(yesterday it was five and twenty), and as this obliges 
me to be in my saddle at seven in the morning, I am 
apt to consider the performance meritorious as well as 
pleasurable. (Who says that early risers always have 
a Pharisaical sense of their own superiority ?) I am 

subject of slavery, I have not entirely suppressed — because I do 
not think it well that all record should be obliterated of the nature 
of the terrible curse from which God in His mercy has delivered 
English America. 

In countless thousands of lamentable graves the bitter wrong 
lies buried — atoned for by a four-years* fratricidal war : the beautiful 
Southern land is lifting its head from the disgrace of slavery and 
the agony of its defence. May its free future days surpass in 
prosperity (as they surely will a thousand-fold) those of its former 
perilous pride of privilege— of race supremacy and subjugation. 
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staying in the beautiful hill region of Massachusetts^ 
where I generally spend part of my summer^ in the 
neighbourhood of my friends the Sedgwicks, who are 
a very numerous clan, and compose the chief part of 
the population of this portion of Berkshire, if not in 
quantity, certainly in quality. . . . 

There was some talk, at one time, of my going to 
the hot sulphur springs of Virginia ; but the difiSculties 
of the journey thither, and miseries of a sojourn there, 
prevented my doing so, as I could not have taken my 
children with me. We shall soon begin to think of 
flying southward, for we are to winter in Georgia 
again. . . . 

My youngest child does not utter so much as a 
syllable, which circumstance has occasioned me once 
or twice seriously to consider whether by any possibility 
a child of mine could be dumb. " I cannot tell, but I 
think not," as Benedict says. It would have been 
clever of me to have had a dumb child. 

Have you read Charles Murray's book about 
America ? and how do you like it ? Do you ever 
see Lady Francis Egerton nowadays? How is she? 
What is she doing? Is she accomplishing a great 
deal with her life? She always seemed to me bom 
to do so. My dear Lady Dacre, do not talk of not 
seeing me again. We hope to be in England next 
autumn, and one of the greatest pleasures I look 
forward to in that expectation is once more seeing 
you and Lord Dacre. You say my sister will marry 
a foreigner. She has my leave to marry a German, 
but the more southern blood ^does not mingle well 
with our Teutonic race. . . • 
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I am sorry the only book of Katharine Sedgwick's 
which you have read is, " Live and Let Live," because 
it is essentially an American book, and some Americans 
think it a little exaggerated in its views, even for this 
country. A little story, called " Home," and another 
called " The Poor Kich Man and the Kich Poor Man," 
are, I think, better specimens of what she can do. . . . 

F. A. B. 

Lenox, September ZOth^ 1839. 

And so, dearest Harriet, Cecilia writes you that my 
head is enlarged, my benevolence and causality increased, 
and that Mr. Combe thinks me much improved. Truly, 
it were a pity if I were the reversej for it was more 
than two years since he had seen me ; but though I 
heartily wish this might be the case, I honestly confess 
to you that I do not feel as if my mental and moral 
progress, during the last two years, has been suflScient 
to push out any visible augmentation of the " bumps " 
of my skull in any direction. 

Your saucy suggestion as to my having conciliated 
his good opinion by exhibiting a greater degree of 
faith in phrenology is, unluckily, not borne out by 
the facts; for, instead of more, I have a little less 
faith in it ; and that, perversely enough, from the very 
circumstance of the more favourable opinion thus 
expressed with regard to my own " development." 

In the first instance, both Mr. Combe and Cecilia 
expressed a good deal of surprise to some of my friends 
here, at their high estimate of my brain. . . . Having 
very evidently never themselves perceived any suflS- 
cient grounds for such an exalted esteem. Moreover, 
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Mr. Combe wrote a letter to Lucretia Mott (the cele- 
brated Quakeress, who is a good friend of inine)i 
when he heard that she had made my acquaintance^ 
cautioning her against falling into the mistake which 
all my American friends committed, of ** exaggerating 
my reasoning powers." This was all well and good, and 
only amused me as rather funny ; some of my American 
friends being tolerably shrewd folk, and upon the 
whole, no bad judges of brains. But then the next 
thing that happens is, that I see the Combes myself 
for a short, hurried, and most confused five minutes, 
during which, even if Mr. Combe's judgment were 
entirely in his eyes, he had no leisure for exercising 
it on me ; and yet he now states (for Cecy is only his 
echo in this matter) that my disposition is much 
improved, and my reasoning powers much increased; 
and it is but two yeara since I was in his house, and 
this moral and mental progress, visible to the naked eye, 
on my thickly hair-roofed cranium, has taken place 
since then ; — if so, so much the better for me, and I have 
made better use of my time than I imagined ! 

To tell you the truth, dear Harriet, I have not 
thought about phrenology, one way or the other, but I 
have thought this phrenological verdict about myself 
nonsense. 

Mr. Combe has certainly not been influenced by any 
signs of conversion on my part ; but I suppose he may 
have been influenced by the opinion held of me by my 
friends here, some of whom are sensible enough on all 
other subjects not to be suspected of idiocy, even 
though they do think me a rational, and, what is mores^ 
a reasoning creature. 
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It has been a real distress to me not to see more of 
Mr. Combe and Cecilia. I have always had the 
highest regard for him, for his kind, humane heart, 
and benevolent, liberal, enlightened mind. Cecy, too, 
during my short visit to her in Scotland, appeared 
to me a far more lovable person than during my 
previous intercourse with her: and as kinsfolk and 
countryfolk, without any consideration for personal 
liking, I feel annoyed at not being able to offer them 
any kindness or hospitality. But we literally seem to 
be running round each other : they are now at Hert- 
ford in Connecticut, not fifty miles away from here, 
where they intend staying some weeks, and will 
probably not be in Philadelphia until we have departed 
for the South. When I saw them in New York, they 
were both looking extremely well; Cecilia fat and 
cheerful, and apparently very happy, in spite of her 
" incidents of American travel." . . . 

The heat of the summer while we remained at 
Butler Place was something quite indescribable, and 
hardly varied at all for several weeks, either night 
or day, from between 90 to 100 degrees. 

People sat up all night at their windows in town ; 
and as for me, more than once, in sheer desperation, 
after trying to sleep on a cane sofa under the piazza, I 
wandered about more than half the night, on the 
gravel walks of the garden, bare-footed, — et dans le 
simple appareil d'une heaute qyiofth vient d'arracher au 
sommeil. 

We tried to sleep upon everything in vain, — Indian 
matting was as hot as woollen blankets. At last I 
laid a piece of oil-cloth on my bed, without even as 
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much as a sheet over it, and though I could not sleep, 
obtained as much relief from the heat as to be able to 
lie still. It was terrible ! . . . 

I have been for two months up here, not having 
been allowed to go to the Virginia springs, on account 
of the diflSculty of carrying my children there ; but I 
am promised that we shall all go there next summer, 
when there is to be something like a passable road by 
which the health-giving region may be approached. . . . 

I have an earnest desire to return to Europe in the 
autumn — not to stay in England, unless my father 
should be there, but to go to him, wherever he may be, 
and to spend a little time with my sister. . . All this, 
however, lies far ahead, and God knows what at 
present invisible prospects may reveal and develop 
themselves on the surface of the future, as a nearer 
light falls on it. . . . 

My youngest child's accomplishments are hitherto 
unaccompanied by a syllable of speech or utterance, 
and the idea sometimes occurs to me whether a child 
of mine could have enough genius to be dumb. 

Good-bye, my dearest Harriet. 

Ever aflTectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Butler Place, October 10th, 1839. 

Dear Mrs. Jameson, 

Your interesting letter of 26th July reached 
me about ten days ago, at Lenox, where, according to 
my wont, I was passing the hot months. I had heard 
from dear Mr. Harness, a short time before, that you 
had suflfered much annoyance from the withdrawal of 
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your father's pension. Tour own account of the 
disasters of your family excited my sincere sympathy ; 
and yet, after reflecting a little, it appeared to me as if 
the exertions you felt yourself called upon to make in 
their behalf were happier in themselves than the 
general absence of any immediate object in life, which 
I know you sometimes feel very bitterly. At any rate, 
to be able to serve, effectually to save from distress, 
those so dear to you, must be in itself a real happiness ; 
and to be blest by your parents and sisters as their 
stay and support in such a crisis, is to have had such 
an opportunity of consecrating your talents as I 
think one might be thankful for. I cannot, consistently 
with my belief, say I am sorry you have thus suflfered, 
but I pray God that your troubles may every way 
prove blessings to you. 

Your account of your ** Schoolmaster's party " 
interested me very much. [A gathering of teachers, 
promoted by Lady Byron, for purposes of enlightened 
benevolence.] Lady Byron must be a woman of a 
noble nature. I hope she is happy in her daughter's 
marriage. I heard a report a short time ago that 
Lady Lovelace was coming over to this country with 
her husband. I could not well understand for what 
purpose: that he should come from general interest 
and curiosity about the United States, I can well 
imagine ; but that she should come from any motive, 
but to avoid being separated from her husband, is to 
me inconceivable. . . . 

I should like to have seen that play of Mr. 
Chorley's which you mention to me. He once talked 
about it to me. It is absurd to say, but for all its 
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absurdity I'll say it, — he does not look to me like a 
man who could write a good play: he speaks too 
softly, and his eyelashes are too white ; in spite of all 
which, I take your word for it that it is good. Ton 
ask after mine : Harriet has got the only copy, on the 
other side of the water ; if you think it worth while to 
ask her for it, you are very welcome to read it. I was 
not aware that I had read you any portion of it ; and 
cannot help thinking that you have confounded in 
your recollection something which I did read you — 
and which, as I thought, appeared to distress you, or 
rather not to please you — with some portion of my play, 
of which I did not think that I had ever shown you 
any part. I have some thoughts of publishing it here, 
or rather in Boston : I have run out my yearly 
allowance of pin-money, and want a few dollars very 
badly, and if any bookseller will give me five pounds 
for it, he shall be welcome to it. . . . 

I beg you will not call this a scrap of a letter, 
because it is all written upon one sheet : if you do, I 
shall certainly call yours a letter of scraps, being 
written on several ; and am ever 

Very truly yours, 

F. A. B. 

Butler Place, October l^th, 1839. 

Dearest Harriet, 

I have just been reading over a letter of yours 
written from Schwalbach, in August ; and in answer to 
some speculation of mine, which I have forgotten, you 
say, " Our birth truly is no less strange than our death. 
The beginning — and whence come we? The end-r 
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and whither go we ? " Now, I presume that you did 
not intend that I should apply myself to answer these 
questions categorically. You must have thought you 
were speaking to me, dearest Harriet, and have only 
written down the vague cogitations that rose in the 
shape of queries to your lips, as you read my letter, 
which suggested them ; opening at the same time, 
doubtless, a pair of most intensely sightless eyes, upon 
the gaming-table of the Oursaal, if it happened to be 
within range of vision. 

For myself, the older I grow the less I feel strength 
or inclination to speculate. The daily and hourly 
duties of life are so indifferently fulfilled by me, that 
I feel almost rebuked if my mind wanders either to 
the far past or future while the present, wherein lies 
my salvation, is comparatively unthought of. To tell 
you the truth, I find in the daily obligations to do and 
to suffer which come to my hands, a refuge from the 
mystery and uncertainty which veil all before and 
after life. 

For indeed, when the mind sinks bewildered under 
speculations as to our former fate or future destinies, 
the sense of things to he done, of duties to be fulfilled, 
even the most apparently trivial in the world, is an 
unspeakable relief; and though the whole of this 
existence of ours, material and spiritual, affords but 
this one foothold (and it sometimes seems so to 
me), it is enough that every hour brings work ; and 
more than enough — all — if that work be but well 
done. 

Thus the beginning and the end trouble me 
seldom ; but the difficulty of dealing rightly with what 
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iH iiniiiodiatoly Ix^foro and around me does troable 
infinitely ; but that trouble is neither unoertaintT ncr 
doubt. 

Our posHJblo separation hereafter from those we 
have loved here, is almost the only idea connected 
with these subjects which obtrudes itself sometinies 
U|)(in my mind. Yet, though I cannot coneeiTe how 
Jlitiivon would not be Hell without those I loTe, I am 
willing to believe that my spirit will be fitted to 
its future sphere by Ilim with whom all things aie 
{Kjssible. 

It seems rationally consistent with all we belieTe, 
and the little we know, to entertain a strong hope that 
the affections we have cherished here will not be left 
behind us, or forgotten elsewhere ; but I would gire 
much to lelieve this as well as to hope it, and those are 
quite distinct things. 

Two conclusions spring from this wide waste of 
uncertainty : that the more we can serve and render 
happy those with whom our lives are bound up here, 
the better ; for we may not elsewhere be allowed to 
minister to them : and the less we cling to these earthly 
affections, the less we grasp them as sources of per- 
sonal happiness, the better ; as they may be withdrawn 
from us, and God, whose place they too often usurp in 
our souls, bo the one Friend who shall supply the place 
of them all. 

Conjecture as we may, however, upon these subjects, 
the general experience of humanity is that of struggle 
with the preaenty the actual ; and could I but be satisfied 
with the mode in which I fulfil my daily duties, and 
govern my heart and mind in their discharge, I should 
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feel at peace as regards all such speculations — "I'd 
jump the life to come." 

You speak of the unhealthy life led by the 
members of the bar in Ireland, and their disregard of 
all the "natural laws," which yet, you say, does not 
appear to affect their constitutions materially. I 
presume, as far as the usual exercise of their profession 
goes, lawyers must lead pretty much the same sort of 
life everywhere ; but in this country, everybody's 
habits are essentially unhealthy, and, superadded to 
the special bad influences of a laborious and sedentary 
profession, make fearful havoc with life. The diet and 
the atmosphere to which most Americans accustom 
themselves, are alike destructive of anything like 
health. Even the men, compared with ours, are 
generally inactive, and have no idea of taking regular 
exercise as a salutary precaution. The absence of 
social enjoyment among the wealthier classes, and of 
cheerful recreation among the artisan and labouring 
part of the population, leaves them absorbed in a 
perpetual existence of care and exertion, varied only 
by occasional outbursts of political excitement; 
indeed, they appear to prefer a life of incessant toil to 
any other, and they seem to consider any species of 
amusement or recreation as a simple waste of time, 
taking no account of the renovation of health, strength, 
and spirits to be gained by diversion and leisure. All 
that travellers have said about their neglect of physical 
health is true ; and you will have additional evidence 
furnished upon this subject, I believe, by Mr. Combe, 
who intends publishing his American experiences, and 
who will probably do full justice to the perpetual in- 
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fraction of his ever-present and sacred rules of life, by 
the people of the United States. . • . 

Expostulations with people with regard to their 
health are never wise — they who most need such 
admonition are least likely to accept it ; and, indeed, 
how many of us learn anything but from personal 
suffering? which too often, alas, comes too late to 
teach. I suppose, it is only the exceeding wise who are 
taught anything even by their own experience; to 
expect the foolish to learn by that of others, is to be 
one of their number. . . . 

Experience is God's teaching ; and I think the 
seldomer one interferes between children and that best 
of teachers, the better. I think it would be well if we 
oftener let them follow their wills to their consequences ; 
for these are always jmi, but they are sometimes, 
according to our judgments, too severe ; and so we not 
seldom, out of cowardice, interpose between our children 
and the teaching of experience ; and substitute, because 
we will not see them suffer, our own authority for the 
inestimable instruction of consequences. 

I do not think I agree with you about the very 
early cultivation of the reasoning powers, but have left 
myself no room for further educational disquisition. 

Farewell, dear. Believe me, ever yours affection- 
ately, 

F. A. B. 

Philadelphia, December, 1839. 

My dear T , 

The expression of one's sympathy can never, 
whatever its sincerity, be of the value it would have 
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possessed if uttered when first excited. In this, above 
all things, "they give twice who give quickly." I 
feel this very much in writing to you now upon the 
events which have lately so deeply troubled the 
current of your life — your good father's death, and 
the birth of your second baby, together with the 
threatened calamity from which its mother's recovery 
has spared you. Tardy as are these words, my sym- 
pathy has been sincerely yours during this your season 
of trial ; and though I have done myself injustice in 
not sooner writing to you, believe me I have felt more 
for you and yours than any letter could express, 
though I had written it the moment the news reached 
me. . . . 

That your father died as full of honour as of years, 
that his life was a task well fulfilled, and his death not 
unbecoming so worthy a life, is matter of consolation 
to you, and all who knew and loved him less than you 
I scarce know how you could have wished any other 
close to his career ; the pang of losing such a friend 
you could not expect to escape, but there was hardly a 
circumstance (as regarded your father himself) which 

it seems to me you can regret. Poor M will be 

the bitterest sufferer [the lady was travelling in 
Europe at the time of her father's death], and for her, 
indeed, my compassion is great, strengthened as it h 
by my late experience, and constant apprehension of a 
similar affliction — I mean my mother's death, and the 
dread of hearing, from across this terrible barrier, that 
I have lost my father. I pity her more than I can 
express ; but trust that she will find strength adequate 
to her need. 
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'> Give my kindest love to your wife. I rejoice in 
her safety for your sake and that of her children, more 
even than for her own ; for it always seems well to me 
with those who have gone to rest, but her loss would 
have been too terrible for you, and her girl has yet to 
furnish her some work, and some compensation. . . , 

If Anne is with you, remember me very kindly to 
her, and 

Believe me ever most truly yours, 

F. A. B. 

[The little daughter referred to in the above letter 
became Mrs. Charles Norton, one of the loveliest and 
most charming of young American women, snatched 
by an untimely death from the midst of an adoring 
family and friends.] 

rhtJadelpJna, Friday, December lith, 1839. 

Dearest Harriet, 

.... It is perhaps well for you that this 
letter has suffered an interruption here, as had this 
not been the case you might have been edified with 
a yet further " complaint." . . . 

We have shut up our house in the country, and are 
at present staying in Philadelphia, at my brother-in- 
law's ; but we are expecting every day to start for the 
plantation in Georgia, where I hope we are to find 
what is yet lacking to us in health and strength. 

I look forward with some dismay now to this 
expedition, in the middle of winter, with two young 
children, travelling by not very safe railroads and 
perhaps less safe steam-boats, through that half savage 
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country, and along that coast only some months ago 
the scene of fearful shipwreck. ... I have already 
written you word of our last residence there, of the 
small island in the Altamaha and below its level — the 
waters being only kept out by dykes, which protect 
the rice-marshes, of which the plantation is composed, 
from being submerged. The sole inhabitants, you 
know, are the negroes, who cultivate the place, and 
the overseer who manages them. ... As early as 
March the heat becomes intense, and by the beginning 
of April it is no longer safe for white people to remain 
there, owing to the miasma which exhales from the 
rice-fields. . . . 

We shall find, no doubt, our former animal friends, 
from the fleas up to the alligators : the first, swarming 
in the filthy negroes' huts ; the last, expatiating in the 
muddy waters of the Altamaha. I trust they will none 
of them have forgotten us. Did I tell you before of 
those charming creatures, the Moccasin snakes, which, 
I have just been informed, abound in every part of the 
Southern plantations ? Eattle-snakes I know by sight ; 
but the Moccasin creature, though I may have seen 
him, I do not feel acquainted, or at any rate familiar, 
with. Our nearest civilized town, you know, is 
Savannah, and that is sixty miles off. I cannot say 
that the expedition is in any way charming to me, 
but the alternative is remaining alone here ; and, as it 
is possible to live on the plantation with the children, 
I am going. Margery, of course, comes with me. . . • 

Did I tell you, my dear Irishwoman, that we had 
no ^potatoes on the plantation, and that Indian meal 
holds the place of wheaten flour, bread baked of the 
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latter being utterly unknown ? ... Do not be surprised 
if I dwell upon these small items of privation, even 
now that I am about to go among those people the 
amelioration of whose condition I have considered as 
one of my special duties. With regard to this, how- 
ever, I have, alas! no longer the faintest shadow of 
hope. • . • 

Yours most truly, 

F. A. B. 

Philadeljphia, Janitary 15thy 1840. 

Dearest Harriet, 

My last to you was dated the fourteenth of 
December, and it is now the tenth of January, a 
whole month; and you and Dorothy are, I presume, 
sundered, instead of together, and surrounded with ice 
and snow, and all wintry influences, instead of those 
gentle Southern ones in which you had imagined you 
would pass the dismal season. 

I can fancy Ardgillan comfortably poetical (if that 
is not a contradiction in terms) at this time of year, 
with its warm, bright, cheerful drawing-room looking 
out on the gloomy sea. But perhaps you are none 
of you there ? — perhaps you are in Dublin ? — on Mr. 
Taylor's new estate? — or where — where, dear Harriet 
— where are you ? How sad it seems to wander thus 
in thought after those we love, and conjecture of their 
whereabouts almost as vaguely as of the dwelling of 
the dead ! . . • 

I am annoyed by the interruption which all this 
ice and snow causes in my daily rides. My horse is 
rough-shod, and I persist in going out on him two or 
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three times a week, but not without some peril, and 
severe inconvenience from the cold, which not only 
cuts my face to pieces, but chaps my skin from head 
to foot, through my riding-dress and all my warm 
under-clothing. I do not much regret our prolonged 
sojourn in the north, on my children's accoimt, who, 
being both hearty and active creatures, thrive better 
in this bracing climate than in the relaxing tempera- 
ture of the South. . . . 

Dear Harriet, I have nothing to tell you ; my life 
externally is nothing; and who can tell the inward 
history of their bosom — that internal life, which is 
often so strangely unlike the other? Suppose I 
inform you that I have just come home from a ride 
of an hour and a half ; that I went out of the city by 
Broad Street, and returned by Islington Lane and the 
Bidge Bead — how much the wiser will you be ? that 
the roads were frozen as hard as iron, and here and 
there so sheeted with ice that I had great difiSculty in 
preventing my horse from slipping and falling down 
with me, and, being quite alone, without even a 
servant, I wondered what J should do if he did. I 
have a capital horse, whom I have christened Forester, 
after the hero of my play, and who grins with delight, 
like a dog, when I talk to him and pat him. He is a 
bright bay, with black legs and mane, tall and large, 
and built like a hunter, with high courage and good 
temper. I have had him four years, and do not like 
to think what would become of me if anything were to 
happen to him. It would be necessary that I should 
commit suicide, for his fellow is not to be found in 
"these United States." Dearest Harriet, we hope to 
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come over to England next September; and if your 
sister will invite me, I will come and see you sometime 
before I re-cross the Atlantic. I am very anxious 
about my father, and still more anxious about my 
sister, and feel heart-weary for the sight of some of my 
own people, places, and things ; and so, Fate prospering, 
to speak heathen, I shall go home once more in the 
autumn of this present 1840 : till when, dearest 
Harriet, God bless you ! and after then, and always, 

I am ever your affectionate 

F. A. B. 

[My dear horse, having been sold to a livery-stable 
keeper, I repurchased him by the publication of a 
small volume of poems, which thus proved themselves 
to me excellent verses. The gallant animal broke his 
hip-joint by slipping in a striding gallop over some 
wet planks, and I had to have him shot. .His face — I 
mean the anguish in it after the accident — is among 
the tragical visions in my memory.] 

Philadelphia, February 9th, 1840. 

Dear Mrs. Jameson, 

. . . You ask me if I have read your book on 
Canada. With infinite interest and pleasure, and great 
sympathy and admiration, and much gratitude for the 
vindication of women's capabilities, both physical and 
mental, which all your books (but this perhaps more 
than all the others) furnish. 

It has been, like all your previous works, extremely 
popular here ; and if you have received no remuneration 
for it, you are not justly dealt by, as I am sure its sale 
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has been very considerable and very profitable. [Mrs. 
Jameson was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest sufferers 
by the want of an author's copyright in America: 
her works were all republished there ; and her 
laborious literary career, her careful research and 
painstaking industry, together with her restricted 
means and the many claims upon them, made it a 
peculiar hardship, in her case, to be deprived of the 
just reward of the toil by which she gave pleasure and 
instruction to so many readers in America, as well as 
in her own country.] Your latest publication, " Social 
Life in Germany," I have not seen, but -have read 
numerous extracts from it, in the American literary 
periodicals. 

You ask me if you can "do anything " about my 
play ? I thought I must have told you of my offering 
it to Macready, who civilly declined having any- 
thing to do with it. Circumstances induced me to 
destroy my own copy of it : the one Macready had is 
in Harriet's custody, another copy I have given to 
Elizabeth Sedgwick, and I now neither know nor care 
anything more about it. Once upon a time I wrote it, 
and that is quite enough to have had to do with it. 
Prescott, the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, is 
urgent with me to let him have it published in 
Boston ; perhaps hereafter, if I should want a penny, 
and be able to turn an honest one by so doing, I 
may. 

It is odd that I have not the remotest recollection 
of reading any of that play to you. ' You have 
mentioned it several times to me, and I have never 
been able to recall to my mind, either when I read it 
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to you, or what portion of it I inflicted upon you. 
Tou were lucky, and I wonder that I let you off with a 
portion of it ; for, for nearly a year after I finished it, 
I was in such ecstasies with my own performance, that 
I martyrized every soul, that had a grain of regard for 
me, with its perusal. . . . 

J B and his brother have just started for 

Georgia, leaving his wife and myself in forlorn widow- 
hood, which (the providence of railroads and steam- 
boats allowing) is not to last more than three months. 
I have been staying nearly three months in their house 
in town, expecting every'day to depart for the plantation; 
but we have procrastinated to such good effect, that the 
Chesapeake Bay is now unnavigable, being choked up 
with ice, and, the other route involving seventy miles 
of night travelling on the worst road in the United States 
(think what that means 1), it has been judged 
expedient that the children and myself should remain 
behind. I am about therefore to return with them to 
the Farm, where I shall pass the remainder of the 
winter, — how, think you? Why, reading Gibbon's 
" Decline and Fall," which I have never read yet, and 
which I now intend to study with classical atlas, 
Bayle's dictionaiy, the Encyclopaedia, and all sorts 
of "aids to beginners." How quiet I shall be! I 
think perhaps I may die some day, without so much 
as being aware of it ; and if so, beg to record myself 
in good season, before that imperceptible event. 

Yours very truly, 

F. A. B. 
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Butler Place, February \Qih, 1840. 

I have just been looking over a letter of yours, 
dearest Harriet, as old as the 19th of last September, 
describing your passage over the Spliigen. About 
four days ago I was looking over some engravings of 
the Passes of the Alps, in a work called " Switzerland 
Illustrated," by Bartlett, and lingered over those 
attempts of human art with the longing I have for 
those lands, which I always had, which has never 
died away entirely, but seems now reviving again in 
some of its earliest strength : I can compare it to 
nothing but the desire of thirst for water, and I must 
master it as I may, for of those mountain-streams I 
fear I never shall drink, or look upon their beauty, 
but in the study of my imagination. 

In the hill-country of Berkshire, Massachusetts, 
where I generally spend some part of the summer 
among my friends the Sedgwicks, there is a line of 
scenery, forming part of the Green Mountain range, 
which runs up into the state of Vermont, and there 
becomes a noble brotherhood of moimtains, though in 
the vicinity of Stockbridge and Lenox, where I 
summer, but few of them deserve a more exalted title 
than hill. They are clothed with a various forest of 
oak, beech, chestnut, maple, and fir ; and down their 
sides run wild streams, and in the valleys between 
them lie exquisite lakes. Upon the whole, it is the 
most picturesque scenery I have ever seen ; particularly 
in the neighbourhood of a small town called Salisbury, 
thirty miles from Lenox. This is situated in a plain 
surrounded by mountains, and upon the same level 
in its near neighbourhood lie four beautiful small 
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lakes ; close above this valley rises Mount Washington, 
or, as some Swiss charcoal-burners who have emigrated 
thither have christened it, Mount Rhigi. 

In a recess of this moimtain lies a deep ravine 
and waterfall ; and a precipice, where an arch of rock 
overhangs a basin, where, many hundred feet below, 
the water boils in a mad cauldron, and then plunges 
away, by leaps of forty, twenty, and twelve feet, with 
the intermediate runs necessary for such jumps, 
through a deep chasm in the rocks, to a narrow valley* 
the whole character of which, I suppose, may represent 
Swiss scenery in very small. . . • 

A week ago J B and left Philadelphia 

for the South; and yesterday I received a letter 
giving a most deplorable account of their progress, if 
progress it could be called, which consisted in going 
nine miles in four hours, and then returning to Wash- 
ington, whence they had started, the road being found 
utterly impassable. Streams swollen with the winter 
snows and spring rains, with their bridges all broken 
up by the ice or swept away by the water, intersect 
these delightful ways ; and one of these, which could 
not admit of fording, turned them back, to try their 
fate in a steam-boat, through the ice with which the 
Chesapeake is blocked up. This dismal account has 
in some measure reconciled mo to having been left 
behind with the children ; they have neither of them 
been as well as usual this winter, and the season is now 
so far advanced, our intended departure being delayed 
from day to day for three months, that, besides 
encountering a severe and perilous journey, we should 
have arrived in Georgia to find the weather almost 
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oppressively hot, and, if we did wisely, to return again, 
at the end of a fortnight, to the North. 

I have come back to Butler Place with the 
bairns, and have resumed the monotonous tenour of 
my life, which this temporary residence in town had 
interrupted, not altogether agreeably; and here I 

shall pass the rest of the winter, teaching S to 

read, and sliding through my days in a state of 
external quietude, which is not always as nearly allied 
to content as it might seem to {ought to) be. . . . 

When the children's bed-time comes, and their 
little feet and voices are still, the spirit of the house 
seems to have fallen asleep. I send my servants to 
bed, for nobody here keeps late hours (ten o'clock 
being considered late), and, in spite of assiduous prac- 
tising, reading, and answering of letters, my evenings 
are sad in their absolute solitude, and I am glad when 
ten o'clock comes, the hour for my retiring, which I 
could often find in my heart to anticipate. . . . 

I have taken vehemently to worsted-work this 
winter, and, instead of a novel or two, am going to read 
Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," 
which I have never read, and by means of Bayle, 
Classical Atlas, and the Encyclopaedia, I mean to 
make a regular schoolroom business of it. 

Good-bye, dear. Events are so lacking in my 
present existence that I am longing for the spring 
as I never did before — for the sight of leaves and 
flowers, and the song of birds, and the daily develop- 
ment of the great natural pageant of the year. I 
am grateful to God for nothing more than the 
abundant beauty with which He has adorned His 
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creation. The pleasure I derive from its contemplation 
has survived many others, and should I live long, will 
I think, outlive all that I am now capable of. . . . 

Ever aflfectionately yours, 

F. A. B. 

Butler Place, February 17th, 1840. 

My dear Lady Dacre, 

... I believe too implicitly in your interest 
in me and mine, ever to have nothing to say to you ; 
but my sayings will be rather egotistical, for the 
monotony of my life affords me few interests but 
those which centre in my family, the head of which 
left me ten days ago, with his brother, for their 
Southern estate. I have since had a letter, which, as 
it affords an accurate picture of winter travelling in 
this country, would, I flatter myseK, make your 
sympathetic hair stand on end. Listen. On Sunday 
morning, before day, they set out, two post-coaches 
with four horses, each carrying eight passengers. 
They got to Alexandria, which is close to Washington, 
whence they started without difficulty, stopped a short 
time to gird up their loins and take breath, and at 
seven o'clock set off. It rained hard; the road wtts 
deep with mud, and very bad ; several times the pas- 
sengers were obliged to get out of the coach and 
walk through the rain and mud, the horses being 
unable to drag the load through such depths of mire. 
They floundered on, wading through mud and fording 
streams, until eleven o'clock, when they stopped to 
breakfast, having come but eight miles in four hours. 
They consulted whether to go on or turn back: th^ 
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majority ruled to go on ; so after breakfast they again 
took the road, but had proceeded but one mile when 
it became utterly impassable — the thaw and rain had 
so swelled a stream that barred the way that it was 
too deep to ford; and when it was quite apparent 
that they must either turn back or be drowned, they 
reluctantly adopted the former course, and got back 
to Washington late in the evening, having passed 
nearly all day in going nine miles. I think you will 
agree with me, my dear Lady Dacre, that my children 
and myself were well out of that party of pleasure; 
though the very day before the travellers set off it 
was still uncertain whether we should not accompany 
them. 

The contrary having been determined, I am now 
very quietly spending the winter with my chickens at 
the Farm. . . . An imaginative nature makes, it is 
true, both happiness as well as unhappiness for itself, 
but finds inevitable ready-made disappointment in 
the mere realities of life. ... I make no excuse for 
talking " nursery " to you, my dear Lady Dacre. 
These are my dearest occupations ; indeed, I might 
say, my only ones. 

Have you looked into Marryat's books on this 
country ? They are full of . funny stories, some of 
them true stories enough, and some, little imitation 
Yankee stories of the captain's own. 

Do explain to me what Sydney Smith means by 
disclaiming Peter Plymley's letters as he does? 
Surely he did write them. 

This very youthful nation of the United States is 
"carrying on," to use their own favourite phrase, in 
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a most unprecedented manner. Their mercantile and 
financial experiments have been the dearest of their 
kind certainly ; and the confusion, embarrassment, and 
diflBculty, in consequence of these experiments, are 
universal. Money is scarce, credit is scarcer, but, 
nevertheless, they will not lay the lesson to heart. 
The natural resources of the country are so prodigious, 
its wealth so enormous, so inexhaustible, that it will 
be presently up and on its feet again, running faster 
than ever to the next stumbling-post. Moral bank- 
ruptcy is what they have to fear, much more than 
failure of material riches. It is a strange country, and 
a strange people ; and though I have dear and good 
friends among them, I still feel a stranger here, and 
fear I shall continue to do so until I die, which God 
grant I may do at home ! i,e., in England. 

Give my kindest remembrance to Lord Dacre. 
We hope to be in England in September, and I shall 
come and see you as soon as ever I can. 

Believe me ever, my dear Lady Dacre, 

Yours affectionately, 

F. A. B. 
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